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confirmed  by  the  Judge      A-^tyices  of  the  Court  to  gain 
wer  the  Dissentefs.    Affjiirs  of  Scotland — and  of  Ireland, 
vol.  I.  » 
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Nm  Court  of  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  Bishop  of  London 
.  suspended,  Vice-OianceUor  of  Cambridge  ejected  from  his 
Office,  President  and  Fellows  of  Magdalen  CoUege,  Oxford, 
expelled.  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  Seven  BisJtops  com^ 
nutted  to  the  Tower,  Obstinacy  and  Infatuation  of  the  King, 
Earl  of  Castkmaine's  Embassy  to  Rome.  Prudent  Conduct 
of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  Birth  of  tJie  Prince 
of  Wales,  Duplicity  of  Sunderland,  State  of  Europe, 
Projects  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Terrors  of  the  King, 
The  Prince  of  Orange  lands  at  Torbay,  King  leaves 
Mliitehall,  The  Throne  declared  vacant.  Prince  and  Prtn- 
cess  of  Orange  declared  King  and  Queen  of  England. 

1660.  OhARLES  II.  was  endowed  by  nature  with 
Character  qualities  which  gave  him  a  just  title  to  popu- 
ChariMiL  Urity ;  and  his  wonderful  restoration  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors^  amidst  the  universal  acclamations 
of  his  subjects,  after  twenty  years  of  calamity 
and  confusion,  seemed  to  prognosticate  a  reign 
of  unexampled  felicity.  Adversity  has  been 
styled  the  school  of  princes ;  and  he  possessed  a 
capacity  which  might  have  enabled  him  to  derive 
the  most  essential  benefits  from  its  discipline. 
His  kiiowledge,  though  not  extensive  or  profound, 
was  of  that  species  which  in  public  life  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  which,  if  it  had  been 
rightly  applied,  would  have  conferred  an  honornble 
distinction  upon  his  character.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  history  and  politics;  he  understood 
the  interests  of  his  country,  and  perfectly  knew 
the  rank  she  was  entitled  to  hold  amongst  the 
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powers  of  Europe.  He  was  possessed  of  tlie  most 
insinuating  and  graceful  address;  andj  without 
departing  from  the  dignity  of  hi3  station,  he 
knew  how  to  charm  all  who  approached  his  per* 
son,  hj  the  unaffected  condescension  and  edga^* 
ging  affability  of  his  manners.  Notwithstandingi 
however,  the  flattering  appearances  which  raised 
so  high  the  hopes  of  his  subjects,  and  the  expec-* 
tations  of  the  world,  stich  and  so  great  were  hit 
deviations  from  the  standard  of  political  and  mo^ 
ral  rectitude,  that  he  incurred,  before  the  conclu^ 
sion  of  his  reign,  the  indignation,  ihe  odium,  and 
contempt  of  every  friend  of  liberty  and  of  vir^ 
tue. 

The  declaration  from  Breda,  the  app<)intment  HUditcrctt 
of  the  earl  of  Clarendon  to  the  post  of  prime  mentef Mi^* 
minister,   the  admission    of   Annesley>    Ashley 
Cooper,  HoUis,  Robarts,  and  Manchester>  the 
leaders  of  the  presbyterian  party,  to  the  royal 
councils,  and  the  act  of  indemnity  passed  by  the 
convention  parliament,  were  measures  well  cal- 
culated ix}  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  nation^ 
and  to  restore  peace,  order,  and  general  harmony^ 
During  the  sitting  of  the  convention  ,parliament> 
in  which  the  presbyterian  interest  predominated, 
mnd  which  regarded  the  proceedings  of  the  govern'-    ^ 
meat  with  a  watchful  and  jealous  eye>  affairs 
^ere  conducted  with  prudence  and  moderation* 
That  assembly  was  dissolved  in  December  1660  ; 

B  2 
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16(51.  a-tid  in  Mdy  1661  a  new  parliament  wai^  cdti- 
vcned,  which  quickly  appeared  to  be  of  a  com- 
plexion very  different  from  the  preceding  one, 
and  from  which  the  perfidy  of  the  king,  and  the 
violent  and  wretched  bigotry  of  the-  earl  of 
Clarendon,  might  expect  the  highest  encourage- 
Character   mcut  and  apolause.      This  celebrated  minister 

of  the  Earl  *  * 

ofciaren-  was  posse^ed  of  very  shining  virtues,  both  in 
public  and  private  life.  His  capacity,  if  not  of 
the  first  rate,  was  however  not  inadequate  to  his 
elevated  station;  and  his  integrity  and  probity 
are  universally  acknowledged.  He  had  the  in- 
terests not  only  of  the  king  but  of  the  kingdom 
really  at  heart ;  and  though  the  measures  of  hi» 
administration  were  often  extremely  exception- 
able, '  they  invariably  proceeded  from  a  firm  per- 
suasion that  they  were  calculated  to  promote  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  community.  The 
grand  defect  in  the  character  of  this  nobleman  was 
a  want  of  liberality  and  comprehension  of  mind. 
He  was  a  religious  bigot;  a  character  totally 
incompatible  with  that  of  a  great  statesman.  He 
was  under  the  influence  of  a  thousand  weak 
nesses  and  prejudices;  his  ideas  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  regal  authority  were  extravagantlj' 
high;  he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  prin^^ 
ciples  of  toleration.  He  was  haughty,  intractable, 
conceited,  and  morose  ;  and  entirely  destitute  of 
that  spirit  of  mild  wisdopi  and  enlightened  bene- 
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valence  which  constitutes  the  highest  perfection 
of  the  human  character, 

.The  first  act  passed  hy  the  new  parliament  Change  of 
pronounced  every  person  who  dared  to  affirm  the 
king  to  be  a  papist^  incapable  of  holdings  any 
employment  in  church  or  state-— a  measure  which 
obviously  tended  to  increase  the  suspicions  already 
entertained  respecting  this  point.    Thebishops> 
who  had  been  previously  restored  to  their  spiritual 
functions  by  virtue  of  the  royal  prerogative  ex- 
ercised under  color  of  the  aet  of  supremacy^ 
were  now  admitted  to  theiif  former  stations  in 
parliament^  from  which  they  had  been  so  long 
excluded.     The  power  of  the  sword>  which  had 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  civil  war^  wi|s 
solemnly  relinquished^  and  the  doctrine  of  non^ 
resistance  explicitly  avowed.    The  crown  was 
invested  with  a  power  of  regulating,  or  rather  of 
new-modellings  all  the  corporations  throughoiit 
the  kingdom^  at  pleasure;  and  all  magistrates 
were  obliged  to  declare,  that  it  was  not  lawful 
upon  any  pretence  whateyer^  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  crown.     AH  these  different  measures^ 
however^  were  but  so  many  preludes  to  the  fa- 
mous act  of  uniformity,  which  took  place  in  the 
same  session ;  and  which  fell  like  a  thunderbolt 
on  the  devoted  heads  of  the  presbyterian  party, 
L  e.  upon  a  class  of  men  who  constituted  at  thi^ 
period  at  least  one  half  of  the  nation. 
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Aetoruni.  To  exbibit  this  act  in  its  fvoper  colors>  it  must 
be  rememberedj  that  the  convention  parliament 
which  restored  the  king  was  composed  chiefly  of 
prelbyterians ;  and  that  their  generosity  had  so 
far  exceeded  the  limits  of  discretion^  as  to  induce 
them  to  rely  with  unsuspecting  confidence  upon 
Hie  royal  declaration  from  Breda^  in  which  they 
were  flattered  with  the  prospect  />f  a  general 
amnesty  and  liberty  of  conscience;  and  to  reject 
the  advice  of  the  more  sagacious  members  of  that 
assembly^  who  were  of  opinion  that  specific 
conditions  should  be  offered  to  the  king,  who^  in 
that  critical  situation  of  his  afiairs^  would  gladly 
have  acquiesced  in  whatever  terms  had  been  pro« 
posed.  By  the  act  of  uniformity^  however,  the 
church  was  not  only  rercstablished  in  i^ll  her 
pristine  rights^  but  the -terms  of  conformity  were 
nupde  still  more  rigorous  than  in  any  foriper 
period,  with  the  express  view  of  excluding  all  of 
the  presbytdrian  denomination  from  the  national 
coBimunton;  iacpi^sequence  of  wbic}i>  about  two 
thousand  of  tbfs  beneficed  clergy  voluntarily 
relinquished  their  preferments  on  Bartholomewr 
1662.  day  166S,  wlien  the  act  of  uniformity,  by  a  rer 
finement  of  cruelty,  was  to  t^ke  place,  in  order 
to  prc^vent  those  who  should  resign  their  livings 
from  reaping  Any  advantage  from  the  tythes  of 
tW  preceding  year.  After  making  every  allow-* 
ance  for  that  nuature  of  adveniitidiss  motives  hj 
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whichj  in  such  situations,  human  nature  will  be 
ever  in  some  degree  actu^ted^  this  must  certainly 
be  r^arded  as  an  astonishing  sacrifice  of  temporal 
interest  to  inte^ity  and  conscience,  and  as  ex- 
hibiting a  striking  proof  of  the  deep  impression 
which  the  Christian  religion  is  capable  of  malting 
(HI  the  heart.     But  when  we  examine  minutely 
into  the  reasons  upon  which  this  magnanimous 
secession   was  founded,  we    cannot  but  stand 
amazed  at  their  extreme  frivolousness  and  futility ; 
and  our  admiration    is  almost  annihilated   by  ' 
contempt.     The  leaders  of  the   presbyterians, 
who  were  many  of  them  nten  of  great  learning 
and  abilities,  did  not  object  to  a  national  esta- 
blishment, as  such ;  they  were  far  even  from  pro- 
lessii^  to  disapprove  of  the  government  of  the 
church  by  bidiops;  to  the  theological  system  con« 
tained  in  the  thirty-nine  articles  they  were  very 
strongly  attached ;  and  the  use  of  a  public  for- 
mulary of  worship  they  generally  regarded  not 
only  as  lawful  but  expedient.     To  what  then  did  . 
4hey  object?    To  submit  to  re-ordination,  by 
which  the  validity  of  the  prioir  ordination  by  a 
presbytery  would  virtually  be  impugned.    They 
could  not  in  conscience  consent  to  kneel  at  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper;  ndr  could  they 
make  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism, 
nor  prevail  upon  themselves  to  bow  at  the  name 
of  Jesus;  nor  would  they  countenance  the  su- 
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shows  that  the  nation  is  not  yet  recovered  from 
this  species  of  political  mania. 

Before  the  close  of  this  year^  the  king  exhibited 
plain  indications  of  that  attachment  to  the  ca- 
tholic religion  which  was  so  remarkable  a  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Stuart  ^family,  and  which  at 
length  terminated  in  their  total  ruin.     In  De- 

Firtt  x>e-    cember  he  issued  a  declaration,  in  which  was  ex- 
duration  of  J  1  •    • 
Indulgence,  pressed  his  intention  of  mitigating  the  rigor  of 

the  penal  laws  in  favor  of  his  peaceable  non- 
conforming subjects,  by  virtue  of  his  dispensing 
power.  But  the  house  of  comjnons,  who  were 
equally  adverse  to  papists  and  presbyterians, 
strongly  remonstrating  against  the  proposed  in^ 
dulgence,  the  king  gave  the  first  proof  of  that 
cautious  and  accommodating  spirit  which  never 
forsook  him,  even  when  engaged  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  deepest  and  most  dangerous  design^, 
by  immediately  desisting  from  his  prefect ;  and^ 
in  order  to  pacify  the  parliament,  a  proclamation 
was  soon  after  issued  against  Jesuits  and  Romish 
priests. 

From  this  time,  however,  it  was  observed  that 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  began  to  decline  from  that 
•  height  of  favor  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  Tlie 
king  became  sensible  that  this  inflexible  minister,  - 
X  notwithstanding  his  high  theoretical  principles, 
could  never  be  hrought  to  support  any  designs 
which  might  be  formed  either  for  the.  actual  ex-. 
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tension  of  prerogatiye^  or  for  the  adyancement  of 
poperj.   'Hieresolation  takenbythecotirt  in  the 
following  yenT,  not  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  parliament  and  the  approbation  of  the  nation 
in  general,  to  declare  war  again^  Holland,  evi-  FintXHitdi 
dently  marked  the  declension,  or  rather  the  an-    ^' 
nihiiation  of  that  nobleman's  authority.     The 
king's  settled  aversion  to  the  manners,  govern- 
ment, and  religion  of  the  Dutch  nation,  was  the 
real  ground  of  this^war ;  and  the  jealousy  enter- 
tained of  those  industrious  republicans  as  com- 
mercial rivals  was  the  cause  of  its  popularity.    It  • 
was,  nevertheless,  so  palpably  unjust,  that  the 
chancellor,  whose  probity  remained  unshaken  in 
the  midst  of  temptation,  openly  remonstrated 
against  it,  but  without  any  effect.    The  war,        * 
however,  was  not  carried  on  with  that  success^   * 
which  was  expected.     France  and  Denmark  de- 
clared in  favor  of  Holland ;  and  the  king,  not- 
withstanding the  memorable  insult  he  received  # 
•  from  the  Dutch'  fleet  jcommanded  by  De  Ruyter,% 
who,  in  the  summer  of  1667,  sailed  up  the  Med-    leer* 
Way,  and  burnt  several  men  of  war  lying  in  that 
river,  thought  proper  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  at 
Breda  in  July,  and  to  reserve  to  a  more  favor-    • 
able  opportunity  the  complete  gratification  of  his 
hatred  and  revenge.    The  disgrace  of  the  chan-  Ksgraceof 
cellor  immediately  followed.    Popular  prejudices  oa^sJ^. 
lan  high  i^ahMlhim ;  and  the  king  had  the  base- 
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ness  an4  ingratitude  to  encourage  a  parliamen* 
tary  impeachment  for  high  treason  against  the 
man  to  ivhom  he  owed  the  most  important  oblit- 
gations^  who  had  been  the  guide  and  counsellor 
of  his  youths  and  in  whom  he  had  once  placed 
the  most  unlimited  confidence.  Happily  he 
found  means  to  escape  into  France^  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  philosophic  and 
.dignified  retirement. 
fTripieAi-      The  first  political  measure  of  the  court  after 

(iance.  ^  *  ^ 

this  event  has  met  with  very  great  and  deserved 
•  applause.  This  was  no  other  than  the  famous 
triple  alliance  concluded  between  England^  Hol- 
land^ and  Sweden^  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  military  progress  of  the  French 
^         monarchy  whose  power  b^an  about  this  time  to 

•  lippear  extremely  formidable>  and  who  had^  in 
contempt  of  every  appearance  of  justice^  entered 
the  Spanish  Low  Co^intries  with  a  numerous  army^ 

^   and  threatened  to  make  ap  entire  conquest  of 
#  those  rich  and  extensive  provinces.    Lewis^  how- 
ever, did  not  choose  to  ri3que  a  rupture  with  this 
potent  confederacy ;  and  for  a  short  time  Eng- 
land, in  consequence  of  this  spirited  conduct,  ap-r 

•  pear^d  in  her  proper  station,  as  the  great  bulwark 
of  the  conin^on  liberties  of  Europe.     Some  faint 

^       attempts  w^re  also  now  made  by  Buckingham, 

•    ^       %he  nc{w  minister,  to  procure  a  relaxation  of  the 

\ftms  of  confori^ity  j  but  the  temper  qf  the  com- 
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itions  appeared  totally  adverse  to  every  id€k  of 
that  nature.  They  even  inflicted  additional  pe- 
nalties upon  non-conforinists ;  and^  by  a  remark-^ 
able  clause  in  the  act  passed  against  conven-> 
ticles^  the  malignant  spirit  by  which  they  were 
actuated^  is  strikingly  manifested.  If  any  dispute 
should  arise  with  respect  to  the  construction 
of  the  act>  the  judges  are  directed,  contrary  to 
the  universal  practice  of  the  English  courts  of  ju- 
dicature in  the  interpretation  of  penal  statutes, 
to  explain  the  doubt  in  the  sense  least  favorable 
to  the  delinquent.  Such  was  indeed  the  violence  * 
with  which  the  legislature  now  proceeded,  that^ 
bad  not  the  political  circumstances  of  the  times 
undergone  an  unexpected  revolution^  another  Ma- 
rian persecution  was  justly  to  be  apprehended. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1669,  the  prin-  1660. 
cipal  executive  offices  of  government  were  filled  p*  *  ^ 
by  Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley 
Cooper,  afterwards  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  Lau- 
derdale, who  composed  that  administration  so 
well  known  by  tlie  appellation  of  the  Cabal— 
the  majority  of  whom  were,  in  the  general  opi- 
nion, men,  who,  to  borrow  the  language  of  lord 
Clarendon, ''  bad  heads  to  contrive,  hearts  to  ap- 
prove, and  hands  to  execute  any  mischief."  And 
it  may  with  strict  justice  be  affirmed,  that  the 
king,  in  concert  with  a  secret,  dark,  and  dange- 
rous faction,  was  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against 
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the  religion^  la^rs^  and  liberties  of  his  kingdom* 
The  dissimulation  and  perfidy  of  Charles  are  such 
as  to  make  it  extremely  questionable^  whether  he 
ever  really  entered  into  the  views  with  which  the 
triple  alliance  was  formed.     However  that  may 
he,  it  is  certain^  that  within  two  years  after  that 
•    ^event  his  political  conduct  was  totally  changed ; 
and  in  an  interview  which  took  place  in  the' 
1670,     spring  of  the  year  1670  with  his  sister  Henrietta, 
duchess  of  Orleans^  a  secret  treaty  was  nego* 
tiated  with  the  French  king  for  the  purposes  of 
subverting  the  republic  of  Holland,  of  making 
the .  authority  of  Charles  absolute,  and  of  esta- 
blishing once  more  the  Romish  religion  in  the 
King  be-    realms  of  Britain ;  as  a  prelude  to  which,  Charles 
thoUc.    ^  was  formally  absolved,  and  received  into  the  bor 
8om  of  the  catholic  church*. 

*  The  three  great  objects  of  the  alliance  between  Lewh 
and  Charles  were  as  stated  in  the  narrative.  Bat  Clifford 
and  Arlington  only,  who  were  themselves  papists,  were  privy 
to  the  whole  project.  The  secret  was  in  part  kept  from 
Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale,  who  were  amused  with 
a  fictitious  treaty,  containing  all  the  articles,  except  those 
relating  to  religion,  of  the  former  real  treaty  negotiated 
and  signed  unknown  to  thera  by  lord  Arundel  of  Wardour. 
•'  But,"  as  Mr.  Hume  observes,  "  if  popery  was  so  much  the 
object  of  the  national  horror,  that  even  the  king's  own  ro^ini* 
slersdther  would  not  or  durst  not  receive  it,  wliat  hopes 
could  he  entertain  of  forcing  the  nation  into  it  ?"  The  king 
was  so  zealous  a  papist,  tfiat  he  wept  for  joy  when  he  saw  the 

prospect 
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'  la  pursuance  of  this  plan^  the  king  had  the 
unparalleled  assurance  to  convene  the  parliament 
in  the  following  winter^  and  to  procure  supplies 
from  them  to  a  very  large  amount,  under  pre- 
tence of  the  danger  to, be  apprehended  from  the 
increasing  power  of  France,  and  of  the  obliga- 
tion and  necessity  of  supporting  the  triple  alli«^      i 

prospect  of  re-uniting  his  kingdom  to  tlie  catholic  church. 
Dalrymple*8  State  Papers, 

King  James,  in  his  Memoirs  under  the  year  l668,  says, 
"  About  this  time  the  duke  of  York  discoursed  with  the  king 
if  he  continued  in  the  same  mind  as  to  his  religion,  who  as* 
sured  him  he  did,  and  desired  nothing  more  than  to  be  recon* 
cDed."  And  in  the  following  year  we  find  the  account  thus 
confinned :  **  The  duke  speaks  of  religion  to  the  king,  and 
finds  him  resolved  to  be  a  catholic.  The  king  appoints  a  pri- 
vate meeting  with  lord  Arundel,  lord  Arlington,  and  sir  Tho- 
mas Clifford,  in  the  duke*s  closet,  to  advise  on  the  methods  to 
advance  the  catholic  religion  in  his  kingdoms.  They  met  on 
the  25th  of  January.  The  king  declared  his  mind  in  matters 
of  religion  with  great  zeal  to  the  duke  and  other  three  per- 
sons at  this  private  meeting*  The  result  of  the  consultation 
was,  that  the  work  should  be  done  in  conjunction  with  France. 
The  lord  Arundel  was  accordingly  sent  to  treat  with  the 
French  king,  and  the  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1670.**    MacphenorC^  Papers ^  vol.  ii.  p.  50. 

Pere  Orleans,  in  allusion  to  the  royal  declaration  of  indulr 
gence,  says, ''  The  king,  who  was  no  good  Christian  in  his  ac« 
tions,  but  a  catholic  in  his  heart,  did  all  that  could  be  ex- 
pected from  his  easy  temper  to  maintain  the  common  liberty, 
that  the  catholic  church  might  have  a  share  in  it."-i-Sf  as 
ALTERA  RoMjB,  wa^  fouud  inscribed  under  the  statue  of  tb9 
duk&of  York. 
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ftd^e;  When  money  was  thus  obtained^  ih6 
mask  was  thrown  offj  and  military  preparations 
Ae^Cabj?  ^^^^  Openly  made.  But,  in  order  to  secure  an 
additional  supply^  as  nothing  farther  could  be 
expected  from  parliament^  An  infamous  resolu-* 
tion^  by  the  advice  of  Cliflford^  was  taken>  pre-) 
vious  to  a  declaration  of  war^  to  shut  up  the 

,  royal  exchequer  j  by  which  means^  the  vast  sums 
advanced  by  the  bankers  upon  the  credit  of  thc^ 
funds  provided  by  parliament  were  forcibly  se- 
questrated. The  distress^  consternation^  and  ruin^ 
consequent  on  this  enormous  violation  of  publici 

'  faiths  did  not  prevent  the  court  from  taking  an- 
other step^  if  possible^  still  more  alarming^  and 
fraught  witli  still  more  extensive  consequ«ices« 
This  was  the  famous  declaration  of  indulgence^ 
by  which  the  king  took  Upon  him,  by  virtue  of 
his  prerogative,  to  suspend  all  the  penal  laws  at 
once.  The  lord  keeper,  sir  Orlando  Bridgeman, 
who  had  put  the  seal  to  the  declaration  of  indul*^ 
gence,  was  soon  after  peimitted  to  retire  upon 
account  of  his  advanced  age  and  infirmities,  and 
Shaftesbury  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  chan- 
cellor. 
Second  The  deslgu  of  introducing  popery  was  now  ap« 

'  parent  to  every  one ;  and  the  actual  declaration 
of  war  against  the  Dutch,  which  quickly  followed, 
raised  the  indignation  and  apprehensions  of  the 
nation  to  the  highest  pitch.    The  successful  cam* 
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paign  of  1672,  in  which  the  United  States  were  1672. 
reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  arms  of  Lewis 
XIV.,  encouraged  the  king,  after  an  interval  of 
near  twd  years,  to  assemble  the  parliament ;  and 
the  session  was  opened  by  a  speech  from  the 
throne  expressed  in  a  very  high  tone  of  authority  ^ 
He  spake  of  the  war  as  not  only  just,  but  neces- 
sary ;  and  as  what  he  was  fully  determined  to 
prosecute.     And  he  informed  the  house>  that  he  Second d«. 

*  •  •     1  clarationof 

had  issued  a  declaration  of  indulgence,  from  indulgence. 
which  he  had  experienced  very  happy  effects,  to 
which  he  should  therefore  adhere,  and  the  vali- 
dity of  which  he  would  not  suffer  to  be  ques- 
tioned or  opposed.  Notwithstanding  the  courtly 
disposition  of  which  this  house  of  commons  had 
given  so  many  proofs,  and  their  former  base  and 
criminal  compliances,  it  must  be  acknowledged^ 
that  upon  this  great  occasion,  which  involved  in 
it  the  most  essential  interests  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, they  acted  in  a  manner  M'orthy  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  free  and  spirited  people.  They 
first  passed  a  resolution  of  supply  "r  but  before 
they  proceeded  to  substantiate  the  vote,  they 
framed  a  remonstrance  against  the  declaration  of 
indulgence ;  to  which  the  king  replied  in  resolute 
terms.  The  commons  repeated  their  application, 
or  rather  demand,  in  a  firm  and  decisive  tone ; 
and  when  matters  were  thus  brought  to  a  crisis, 
Charles,  who  found  himself  on  the  edge  of  a  pre-- 

VOh.  I.  c  • 
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cipice^  and  whose  genius  was  not  calculated  for 
great  and  continued  exertion^  thought  proper  od  • 
'a  sudden  to  retreat.  After  askings  to  save  ap^ 
pearances,  the  opinion  of  the  house  of  peers^ 
which  of  course  coincided  with  that  of  the  com- 
mons^ he  sent  for  the  declaration^  and  with  his 
own  hand  broke  the  seal ;  acknowledging  to  the 
whole  world  by  this  act^  that  his  want  of  courage 
bore  a  very  exact  proportion  to  his  want  of  wis^ 
dom  and  want  of  honesty. 
shaftcs-  Shaftesbury,    whose    ultimate    aims    differed 

pury  join*  •' 

^^oppo-  widely,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  cabal,  had,  on  the  fir^t  discus* 
sion  of  this  subject  in  the  house  of  peers,  given  a 
very  decided  opinion,  in  opposition  to  the  lord 
treasurer  Clifford,  for.  the  recal  of  the  declara- 
tion ;  without  any  previous  notice  of  his  inten- . 
tion^  and  to  the  amazement  of  the  courts  en-* 
larging  in  a  very  eloquent  speech  upon  tlie  im- 
propriety and  danger  of  resisting  the  sense  of  tho. 
legislature  upon  a  point  of  this  nature^  however 
laudable  in  itself,  or  however  it  might  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  sentiments  of  eminent  individuals  or 
the  precedents  of  foimer  reigns ;  the  suspending 
power  being  still  an  acknowledged,  though  irre- 
gular, branch  of  the  prerogative.  Such  were  the 
transcendent  abilities  of  this  nobleman,  and  such 
also  the  ideas  entertained  of  his  genuine  senti- 
ments and  political,  rectitude  of  system,  notwiib^ 
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fitaading  his  late  external  compliances^  that  he 
was  received  by  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  with 
open  arms^  and  from  that  period  became  the 
Ahitophel  of  all  their  counsels. 

The  house  of  commons  pursued  the  victory 
they  had  gained  with  great  moderation:  they 
even  appeared  desirous  to  avoid  urging  the  king  4 

to  desperate  extremities.  No  mention  was  made 
of  the  violation  of  the  triple  alliance,  or  of  the 
shutting  up  the  exchequer.  An  act  of  indem^ 
nity  was  passed^  with  a  view  chiefly  to  screen 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  from  any  further  en- 
quiry, and  the  resolution  of  supply,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  the  Dutch,  passed  into  a  law  ; 
in  return  for  which,  the  king  gave  the  royal  as- 
sent io  the  famous  test  act,  which  required  Test  Act.  ^  ^ 
every  man  holding  a  public  office  to  receive  the  '"^ 
sacrament  according  to  the  usage  of  the  estab-  • 
lished  church,  and  to  abjure  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation.  Thb  was  a  vigorous  and  well- 
aimed  stroke,  and  as  the  duke  of  York,  who  re- 
signed his  commission  of  high  admiral,  with  tears 
declared,  the  most  fatal  blow  that  the  Roman- 
catholic  interest  could  have  received.  Soon  after 
the  treasurer's  staff  was  taken  from  Clifford  (who 
had  become  extremely  obnoxious  by  the  intem- 
perate zeal  with  which  he, had  supported  the  de- 
claration of  indulgence,  and  who  was  now  inca- 
pacitated by  the  test),  and  given  to  sit  Thomas 

c2 
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Osborne^  created  earl  of  Danby ;  a  man  not  of 
splendid  talents^  but  cautious  and  prudent^  and 
v^ho  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs  seemed  not 
ill-qualified  to  fill  that  important  station. 

In  the  month  of  October  1673,  the  parliament 
was  again  convened,  but  a  more  refractory  spirit 
Spirited      began  now  to  appear.   The  commons  were  highly 
the  Com-    oflfcnded  with  the  treaty  of  marriage  then  in  agi- 
tation between  the  duke  of  York  and  a  princess 
of  the   house     of  Modena,    and    remonstrated 
warmly  against  it.     They  voted  the  alliance  with 
France  to  be  a  grievance,  and  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion that  they  would  grant  no  farther  supply,  un- 
less the  Dutch  obstinately   refused  to  treat  of 
peace.     Upon  which  the  king,  who  had  relin- 
quished those  magnificent  projects  which  he  had 
80  lately  entertained,  thought  proper  to  conclude 
1674.     a  separate  peace  with  Holland,  through  the  me- 
HoibndL     diati6n  of  the  Spanish  court,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1674.     Great  rejoicings  were  made  on 
account  of  this  peace ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
king,  convinced  of  his  past  errors,  would  en- 
deavour to  retrieve  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
his  subjects  by  his  future  conduct.     To  confirm 
these  favorable  impressions^  sir  A\  illiam  Temple, 
who  had  negociated  the  triple  alliance,  and  who 
stood  higher  than  any  man  in  the  confidence  of 
tlie  States,  was  again   appointed  ambassador  at 
the  Hague :  the  mediation  of  the  king  was  so- 
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lemnly  offered  in  order  to  effect  a  general  peace, 
and  Nimeguen  fixed  on  as  the  place  of  congress. 
As  the  continuance  of  the  war  could  no  longer 
answer  any  political  purpose,  the  king  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  sincere,  if  not  zealous,  in 
his  endeavours  to  restore  the  tranquillity  of  Eu- 
rope. Lewis,,  also,  whose  schemes  of  ambition 
by  the  defection  of  England  were  totally  frus- 
trated, and  who  now  found  himself  engaged 
alone  against  a  formidable  confederacy,  though  his 
armies  still  maintained  a  superiority  in  the  field, 
was  not  averse  to  a  treaty.  But  the  prince  of 
Orange,  strenglhened  by  the  alliance  of  the  Im- 
perial and  Spanish  courts,  and  hoping  for  the  ac- 
cession of  England,  was  secretly  disinclined  to 
listen  to  overtures  of  reconciliation ;  and  aspired 
to  the  glory  of  humbling  the  pride  of  that 
haughty  monarch,  whom  he  regarded  with  detes- 
tation, not  merely  as  the  unprovoked  invader  of 
his  native  country,  but  as  the  common  enemy 
and  disturber  of  Europe,  The  Frenfch  army, 
however,  under  the  conduet  of  those  consummate 
generals,  Conde,  Turenne,  and  Luxembourg,  still 
continued  to  make  a  rapid  progress:  and  the 
parliament,  finding  the  mediation  of  Charles  not 
attended  with  success,  ia  the  session  held  Febru- 
ary 1677,  after  a  long  interval,  during  which  it  1677. 
appears  that  large  sums  were  remitted  from 
France,  vot^  an  address  to  the  king  to  enter  into 
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a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  States- 
General.  The  king  affected  to  resent  this  inter- 
ference^ as  an  encroachment  upon  his  preroga^ 
tive,  and,  in  anger,  immediately  adjourned  the 
parliament.  The  fact  was^  that  he  had  actually 
sold  his  neutrality  to  France;  and  that  he  had  re- 
gularly received  a  pension  from  that  court  to 
the  amount  of  two  millions  of  livres^  as  the  price 
of  his  honor  and  conscience. 

Throughout  his  whole  reign,  however,  it  wa« 
lAtidiout     contrary  to  the  maxims  of  policy  by  which  Charles 
thr  Court,  ^as  governed,  to  risque  a  serious  or  violent  rup- 
ture with  the  parliament ;  and  he  was  convinced 
that  some   popular  measure  was  absolutely  re^ 
quisite  in  the  present  circumstances,  to  palliate  his 
conduct,  and  in  some  degree  to  redeem  his  repu- 
tation ;  and  no  measure  could  more  effet'tually 
answer  those  purposes,  than  the  marriage  of  the 
princess .  Mary,  eldest  daughter  to  the  duke  of 
York,  to  the  Prince  of  Orange;  who,  by  this  al- 
liance, might  be  led  to  entertain  no  very  distant 
prospect  of  succeeding  to  the   English  crown. 
When  this  intention  was  made  public,  the  highest 
d^ree  of  satisfaction  was  expressed  by  all  parties: 
and  the  prince  arriving  in  England  at  the  end 
of  the  campaign,  the  marriage<rceremony  was 
performed,  to  the  great  surprise  and  chagrin  of 
the  French  monarch ;  who  received  the  intelli« 
gence^  to  u^e  the  expression  Qf  MoAta^e  thQ 
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English  ambassmdoFy  ''as  he  would  hare  done 
that  of  the  loss  of  an  amiy."  The  good  con- 
sequences expected  from  this  union  did  not» 
howeTer^  immediately  appear.  The  king  indeed 
pretended  to  enter  into  an  amicable  consultation 
with  the  prince  respecting  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  peace;  which  were  at  last  settled  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  allies.  And 
Charles  protested^  tliat  if  the  plan  then  concerted 
was  rejected  by  Louis^  he  would  immediately 
join  the  confederacy.  After  the  prince's  depar- 
ture^ however^  he  resumed  his  clandestine  nego- 
tiations with  France^  and  made  great  concessions 
and  abatements  in  the  terms  originally  projected; 
for  which  he  received  pecuniary  compensations 
from  Lewis.  And  though  CharleSj  finding  that 
he  incurred  the  indignation  and  contempt  of  all 
parties  by  the  base  duplicity  of  his  conduct^ 
seemed  at  length  resolved  in  earnest  to  adopt 
vigorous  and  decisive  measures,  the  parliament 
appeared  no  longer  disposed  to  confide  in  his 
professions ;  and  the  allies^  despairing  of  effectual 
support  from  England^  signed  a  peace  with 
France,  at  Nimeguen,  in  August  1678.  1679. 

It  appears  from  late  discoveries,  that  the  pa- secret  in- 
triotic  party  in  the  house  of  commons,  led  by  |h?pt!.°^ 
Sydney,  Russel,  &c.  were  secretly  averse  to  en-  ^"^"' 
gage  the  nation  in  a  war  with  France,  notwith^ 
standing  the  apparent  incongruity  of  their  public 
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conduct:  and  in  this  they  concurred  with  a  great 
majority  of  the  wisest  and  most  dispassionate 
members  of  the  United  States^  though  not  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  stadtholder ;  by  whose  au- 
thority and  influence  alone  the  war^  without  any 
adequate  political  necessity^  had  been  so  long 
continued.  The  leaders  of  the  opposition  in 
parliament  well  knew  that  no  real  danger  was 
now  to  be  apprehended  from  France.  The  king 
had  it  in  his  power  to  dictate  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  ;  and  they  with  good  reason  en* 
tertained  the  strongest  jealousies  and  suspicions^ 
that  the  immense  sums  which  must  be  votedj 
and  the  vast  armaments  which  must  be  raised^  in 
order  to  carry  on  a  war  against  France,  might 
eventually  be  directed  against  th^  religion  and 
liberties  of  this  kingdom.  They  were  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  deep  and  dangerous  designs 
which  the  kinghad  formerly  harboured  against  his 
subjects,  and  which  wq,nt  of  power,  and  not  want 
of  inclination^  h$id  at  length  compelled  him  to 
abandon.  The  court  of  France,  for  very  diifer- 
ent  but  very  obvious  reasons,  was  equally  solicit- 
ous to  prevent  the  king  from  joit^ng  the  confede* 
racy;  in  consjcquence  of  which  accidental  union 
of  interests,  intiigues  were  carried  on  between 
the  French  ambassador  and  the  members  of  oppo- 
sition ;  and  great  sums  of  French  gold  were  dis- 
tributed^ with  the  approbation  or  passive  con^ 
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eurrence  at  leasts  of  even  such  men  as  Russel^ 
Sydney^  and  HoUis>  in  order  to  accomplish  a 
great  political  purpose^  whicb^  unhappily^  was 
not  to  be  effected  by  more  open  and  honorable 
means.  Men  of  virtue  and  integrity^  who  hold 
the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way  through  the  cool 
sequestered  veil  of  private  life^  will  be  incited  by 
the  purest  motives  to  feel  and  express  a  far  greater 
d^ce  of  indignation  at  these  irregular  practices, 
than  the  nature  of  the  facts^  weighed  with  their 
attendant  circumstances  in  the  impartial  scale 
of  reason^  will  justify.  The  sublime  theories  of 
visionary  speculatists  but  too  often  ill  accord  with 
the  humbler  lessons  of  practical  wisdom.  Fiat 
justUia  ruat  codum,  is  with  such  men  a  funda- 
mental maxim  of  political  morality.  They  con- 
sider not  that  virtue  is  itself  founded  upon  utility, 
0T^  in  other  words,  its  tendency  to  promote  the 
general  good.  The  end  is  not  to  be  ultimately 
sacrificed  to  the  means;  and  when  the  public 
safety  is  the  end  in  view,  an  object  of  such  tran- 
scendent importance  will  certainly  justify  the 
adoption  of  such  means  as  are  really  and  indisr 
pensably  necessary  to  its  attainment.  There 
exists  not  any  principle  of  human  action,  how- 
ever just  or  important,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
it  possible  to  imagine  any,  even  the  most  neces- 
sary deviation  from  such  principle,  which  may 
not  be  p^rv^rted  and  abused  in  the  application. 
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But  the  rule  and  the  exception  both  rest  upon  ih<^ 
same  basis^  and  aim  at  the  accomplishment  of 
the  same  object,  the  good  of  mankind.     The  po- 
litician versed  in  the  great  volumes  of  human 
nature  and  human  life,  and  \^ho  is  solicitous  to 
render  real  service  to  his  country  and  to  the  world, 
wijl  and  must  suffer  his  conduct  to  be  guided  and 
influenced  by  circumstances ;  regarding  with  a 
watchful  and  steady  eye  the  ever-varying  com- 
binations of  events.     ^^  Civil  knowledge/'  says 
lord  Bacon,  "  is  conversant  about  a  subject  which 
above  all  others  is   most  immersed  in  matter^ 
and  hardliest  reduced  to  axioms."     Had  the  na« 
tion  fallen  s^ain  under  the  yoke  of  popery  and 
arbitrary  power,  in  consequence  of  those  refine- 
ments of  delicacy,  or  scruples  of  conscience,  by 
which,  now  the  danger  is  past,  many  are  ready 
to  affirm  that  the  patriots  of  the  la$t  century 
ought  to  have  been  actuated,  Russel  and  Sydney, 
Lyttelton  and  Hollis,  might  have  a  just  claim  to 
regard  and  esteem,  as  honest  and  well-meaning 
men  :  but  posterity  would  have  had  little  reason 
to  applaud  their  sagacity  as  statesmen,  or  to  ve- 
nerate their  memory  as  enlightened  patriots.* 

♦  ''  Lord  Russel  presses  that  it  may  be  made  known  to  the 
party,"  says  M.  BariUon,  in  his  dispatch^  to  Louis  XIV.  "  that 
your  Majesty  has  no  connexion  witli  the  king  of  England  to 
oppress  them  j  but  that  you  will  not  suffer  him,  under  th« 
pretence  of  an  imaginary  war,  to  find  mcana  to  bring  them  into 
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England^  after  the  conclusion  of  tbe  peace  state  of  tbe 

{Nation* 

of  NimcgueOj  remained  in  a  state  of  extreme 
dissatisfaction-  and  uneasiness.  The  honor  as  i^ell 
as  the  interest  of  the  nation  was  thought  to  be 
sacrificed.  It  was  evident  that  France  had  ob- 
tained much  more  advantageous  terms  than  she 
was  entitled  to  expect.  The  king  was  universallj 
acknowledged  to  be  the  arbiter  of  the  peace;  Imd 
he  had  justly  incurred  the  imputation  of  having 
been  bribed  to  betray  the  interests  of  the  confede- 
rates. Of  Charles's  predilection  for  popery^  also, 
doubts  could  no  longer  be  entertained :  and 
though  the  king's  natural  good  sense^  as  well  as 
his  want  of  political  firmness^  had  prevented  him, 
and  would  probably  continue  to  prevent  him, 
from  urging  matters  to  any  desperate  extremity 
himself^  the  attention  of  people  began  now  to 
be   fixed    on  his    immediate   successor^   whose 

subjection."  And  again,  *'  Lord  Russel  and  lord  Hollis  were 
pleased^  that  the  king  of  France  is  convinced  it  is  not  his  interest 
to  make  the  king  of  England  absolute  roaster  in  his  kingdom.'* 
Algernon  Sydney  was  neither  at  this  nme  in  parliament,  or  held 
any  office  under  government:  and  the  probability,  nay,  the  , 
historic  certainty,  is,  that  in  his  present  state  of  embarrassment 
and  indigence,  he  was  induced  to  accept,  though  certainly  with 
no  dishonorable  design,  of  considerable  pecuniary  assistance 
from  Barillon.  That  this  celebrated  patriot  was  a  man  of  lofty 
and  heroic  virtue,  there  exist  incontestable  proofs  5  but  to  as- 
cribe to  him  J  or  to  any  one,  an  ideal  perfection  not  to  be  found 
in  human  nature,  is  to  convert  the  pages  of  history  into  a  spe« 
^ies  of  aenlimental  romance* 
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bigoted  attachment  to  the  Romish  rcligionbecame 
every  day  more  apparent^  whose  temper  was 
knowu  to  be  extremely  violent,  whose  capacity 
w^as  proportionably  narrow,  and  whose  obstinacy 
T^phh  was  systematic  and  invincible.  At  this  critical 
juncture  an  incident  happened,  in  itiself  impor- 
tant, but  much  more  so  in  its  consequence^^ 
attended  by  very  extraordinary  circumstances, 
some  of  them  of  a  very  dark  and  mysterious 
nature,  and  which  time  has  not  enabled  the  most 
sagacious  historians  completely  to  elucidate.  In 
the  nH)nth  of  August  1678,  the  king  walking,  as 
bis  cu3tom  was,  in  the  Mall,  was  addressed  by  a 
stranger,  who  informed  him  that  a  plot  was  con- 
certed against  his  life.  Upon  being  referred  to 
lord  Dauby  for  examination,  he  introduced  to 
that  minister  various  other  persons,  amongst 
whom  was  the  famous  Titus  Oates,  who  all 
agreed  in  the  reality  of  the  plot,  not  only  to 
murder  the  king,  but  to  extirpate  the  protestant 
religion  :  after  which  they  pretended  the  crown 
was  to  be  oflfered  to  the  duke  of  York,  who  was 
to  receive  it  as  a  gift  from  the  pope.  To  this 
evidence  was  appended  a  prodigious  variety  of  in- 
coherent and  incredible  circumstances.  W hen  the 
witnesses  were  farther  examined  before  the  privy 
council,  several  persons  of  very  high  rank  were  ac- 
cused ;  and  Coleman,  secretary  to  the  duke  ofYork, 
was  expressly  affirmed  to  be  in  the  whole  secret  of 
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the  conspiracy.  When  the  papers  of  Coleman, 
however,  were  seized,  nothing  more  appeared  tliau 
a  fiery  and  intemperate  zeal  for  the  re<«toration  of 
the  catholic  religion  and  the  extirpation  of  heresy, 
and  some  sanguine  expressions  of  hope  thai  a 
favorable  opportunity  would  shortly  present  itself 
for  the  accomplishment  of  these  glorious  pur- 
poses. This  certainly  was  far  from  amounting 
to  tlie  discovery  of  a  plot — and  men  were  at  a 
loss  what  to  think  of  the  testimony  of  these  in- 
formers, who  were  persons  of  extreme  profligacy 
of  character,  when  the  murder  of  sir  Edmund- 
bury  Godfrey,  a  popular  magistrate  by  whom  the 
depositions  had  been  taken,  threw  the  whole 
nation  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and  consterna- 
tion. He  was  found  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  his  own  habitation,  with  evident  marks  of 
violence  about  his  person,  and  his  pwn  sword 
thrust  through  his  bod}".  It  was  immediately 
concluded  that  he  was  assassinated  by  the  papists, 
and  the  reality  of  the  plot  was  no  longer  doubted. 
During  the  height  of  this  political  ferment, 
the  parliament  assembled,  and  almost  instantly 
passed  a  vote,  "  That  a  damnable  and  hellish 
popish  plot  was  actmdly  carrying  on  for  assassi- 
nating the  king,  subverting  the  government,  and 
rooting  out  the  protestant  religion :"  and  the  lords 
Powis,  Arundel,  Stafford,  Petre,  and  Bellasis, 
wercj  upon  the  evidence  of  Oates,  &c.  committed 
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to  the  Tower,  and  soon  afterwards  impeached  tot 
high  treason. 
Impeach-  Whilst  the  house  of  commons  was  deeply  en- 
S^dTrw!  g^^d  i^  *^^  prosecution  of  this  business,  of 
rererDan-  ^fcich  lord  Dauby  himself,  contrary  to  the  king's 
inclination,  had  promoted  a  parliamentary  in- 
vestigation, a  discovery  was  made  which  put  a 
sudden  termination  to  the  credit  and  authority  of 
that  nobleman.  During  the  pendency  of  the 
negotiations  in  the  year  1677,  the  lord  treasurer 
was  privy  to,  and  in  some  measure  concerned  in, 
the  scandalous  concessions  made  by  the  king  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  allies^  and  the  consequent 
equivalents  in  money  received  from  the  French 
court. .  It  is  true  that  nobleman  always  expressed 
his  dislike  of  these  proceedings,  which  were  chiefly 
carried  on  by  tlie  intervention  of  Montague  the 
English  ambassador,  a  man  of  address,  whose 
principles  were  never  found  at  variance  with  his 
interest.  This  man  aspired  to  the  office  of  se- 
cretary of  state,  which  sir  William  Coventry  was 
willing  io  resign  in  his  favour  for  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  pounds.  Montague  applied  in  very 
humble  and  adulatory  terms  to  *the  lord  treasurer, 
to  prevail  upon  the  king  to  ratify  this  corrupt 
pecuniary  bargain.  But  finding  that  sir  William 
Temple,  by  the  recommendation  of  lord  Danby, 
was  nominated  to  that  oflSce,  he  left  Paris  with 
^eat  precipitation,  and^  to  the  confusion  and 
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wtoiitthment  of  the  minister^  exhibited  a  charge 
of  corruption  against  him  in  the  house  of  com-- 
inoDs^  although  he  had  himself  been  far  more 
deeply  concerned  in  those  very  transactions  upon 
M^hich  the  accusation  was  grounded.  The  house 
of  commons,  inflamed  with  this  intelligence,  im- 
mediately Yoted  an  impeachment  for  high  treasoa 
against  the  treasurer.  The  peers  however  re- 
fused to  commit  Danby  upon  a  charge  of  treason 
io  weakly  founded.  The  commons  persisted  ia 
their  demand ;  apd,  great  contests  being  likely 
to  arise  upon  this  point,  the  king,  who  plainly 
perceived  that  this  house  of  commons,  formerly 
so  submissive  and  loyal,  was  no  longer  to  bo^ 
either  ciyoledor  overawed,  thought  proper  first  to 
pror<^ue  and  soon  after  to  dissolve  the  parlia- 
ment, which  had  now  sat  almost  eighteen  years. 

The  new  parliament,  which  met  in  March  ^^ 
following,  1679,  soon  displayed  a  spirit  of  jealousy  ^^  p*^- 
and  opposition  to  the  court,  at  least  equal  to  Uieir 
predecessors.  The  impeachoient  of  Danby  was 
revived;  but  the  king  had  previously  granted  him 
a  pardon  under  the  great  seal,  which  he  affixed 
to  itvnlh  his  own  hands.  But  the  commons 
affirmed^  that  no  pardon  could  be  pleaded  in 
bar  of  impeacluiient :  and  Danby,  who  had  abs- 
conded, but  who  chose  to  make  his  appearance 
sather  than  to  incur  the  penalties  of  a  bill  of 
attainder,    vras  immediately  committed  to  tha 
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Tower.  The  house  proceeded  with  eqiial  vidleiice 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  pretended  popish  pl6t> 
the  existence  of  which  still  depended  upon  the 
testimony  of  the  infamous  Oates  and  his  vile 
colleagues  and  accomplices*      The  vote  of  the 
former  parliament  was  renewed ;   and  colonel 
Sackville  was  expelled  the  house>  for  presuming 
somewhat  indiscreetly  to    call    in  question  its 
reality.     Even  the  courts  of  justice  upon  this  oc- 
casion became  the  mere  instruments  of  parlia- 
mentary and  popular  vengeance  ;  nor  did  the 
nation  awaken  from  its  delirium  till  the  scaffold 
had  streamed  with  the  blood  of  various  persons  of 
high  distinction^  and  great  numbers  of  inferior 
rank^  both  clergy  and  laity>  had  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  this  egregious  imposture;    the  passions  of 
amazement  and  horror    making  that  evidence 
appear  credible^  which  would  at  any  other  time 
have  been  rejected   as   an    insult  to  common 
sense. 
Bill  of  Ex-      But  though  it'  must  be  acknowledged  that 
nothing  was  discovered^  after  the  most  inde&ti- 
gable  investigation  of  this  affair^  which  could 
possibly  be  construed  into  a  plot  or  conspiracy^ 
by  any  mind  not  distempered  with  the  rage  of 
faction^  yet  the  parliament  as  well  as  the  nation 
had  sufficient  grounds  to  apprehend^  that  in  the 
event  of  the  king's  decease  the  most  vigorous  at« 
tempts  would  be  used  by  his  successor  to  xe-esta- 
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blish  the  Romish  religion  ia  these  realms,  with 
its  natural^  aad  in  this  case  its  inseparable  conco- 
mitant^ arbitrary  power.     It  was  therefore  with 
the  highest  degree  of  public  approbation  that 
the  house  of  commons  came  to  an  unanimous 
vote,  ''  That  the  duke  of  York's  being  a  papist, 
and  the  hopes  of  his  'succeeding  to  the  crown, 
had  ^ven  the  highest  countenance  to  the  present 
designs  of  the  papists  against  the  king  and  the 
protestant  religion."     This  was  regarded,  and  it 
was  unquestionably  intended,  as  the  prelude  to  a 
bill  for  excluding  him  from  the  throne.   Charles, 
who  hdd  his  brother's  understanding  in  just  con- 
tempt^ and  who  had  little  affection  to  his  person^ 
was  however  fully  determined,  and  he  adhered  to 
his  determination  with  a  degree  of  firmness  of 
which  he  was  thought  wholly  incapable,  never  io 
give  his  assent  to  a  measure  which  appeared  to 
him  in  the  highest  degree  violent  and  unjust 
Previous  to  the  introduction  of  this  famous  bill,  \ 
therefore,  he  proposed  to  the  parliament,  in  a  | 
very  gracioua  and  conciliatory  speech,  a  plan  of  , 
limitations  which  would  have  effectually  secured 
the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  nation ;  and  at  I 
the  same  time  declared,  that  if  any  thing  farther  | 
could  be  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  \ 
as  an  additional  satisfaction,  without  defeating 
the  right  of  succession,  he  was  ready  to  consent 
to   it.     Upon  the  ground  of  that  fundamental 
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maxim  of  true  policy,  which  directs  us  to  aim 
I  not  at  that  which  is  best  in  itself,  but  at  the  best 
I  of  those  alternatives  which  are  practicable,  limi- 
]  tation  and  not  exclusion  ought  to  have  been  the 
I  object  of  parliament;  though  it  must  be  confessed 
1  that  the  king  had  given  so  many  proofs  of  the 
;  flexibility  of  his  temper  in  the  course  of  his  reign^ 
\  and  of  his  extreme  reluctance  to  risque  a  total 
rupture  with  parliament,  that  *there  was  great 
reason  to  believe  he  might  ultimately  be  induced 
to  concur  in  the  rigorous  and  popular  plan  of 
*  exclusion. 

Possessed  with  these  ideas,  the  house  of  com- 
mons rejected  with  disdain  the  compromise  offer- 
ed by  the  king,  and  without  any  delay  passed  the 
bill  of  exclusion  by  a  large  majority  of  votes ; 
though  by  a  clause  of  it  the  duke  was  declared 
guilty  of  high  treason,  if  after  the  decease  of  the 
king  he  appeared  within  the  limits  of  the  British 
Habeas-  dominious.  In  the  vain  hope  of  mollifying  the 
p^d'  untoward  disposition  of  the  commons,  the  king 
at  this  period  passed  the  memorable  habeas- 
corpus  act ;  though  the  duke  of  York  aflirmed 
to  him,  that  with  such  a  law  in  being  no  govern- 
ment could  subsist.  Finding  however  that  no 
impression  was  to  be  made  by  any  act  of  grace 
or  condescension,  he  took  a  sudden  resolution  to 
dissolve  the  parliament ;  and  writs  were  at  the 
same  time  issued  for  a  new  parliament^  which 
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neiFerthelefls  did  not  meet  till  the  succeeding  sum-  Duke  of 
mer.    la  the  interim^  ^aftesbury^  now  the  oracle  i^le/ua 
of  the  opposition^  attended  by  RuMeL  Cavendish^  f^c.^^ 
Grey^  and  many  other  persons  of  the  first  dis* 
tinction^  publicly  appeared  to  Westminster-hall^ 
and  presented  the  duke  of  York  to  the  grand  jury 
of  Middlesex  as  a  popish  recusant.     This  unpre* 
cedeoled  act  of  audacity  was  intended  by  the 
popular  party  to  convince  the  courts  as  well  as 
the  worlds  that  they  were  firmly  resolved  never 
to  listen  to  any  terms  of  accommodation  witli  the 
duke^  and  that  his  exclusiom  from  the  throne  was 
a  point  which  at  all  hazards  they  were  deter- 
mined to  insist  upon. 

At  lengthy  in  October  1680^  the  parliament  i^^o. 
was  convened  ;  and  the  session  was  opened  with  liament. 
a  very  judicious^  animated,  and  even  afiectionate 
speech  from  the  throne.  At  this  period,  if  at 
any  time,  Charles  was  sincerely  desirous  of  living 
upon  terms  of  mutual  confidence  and  harmony 
with  his  subjects :  his  own  excellent  understand- 
ing could  not  bht  surest  to  him,  that  the  nume- 
rous difficulties  and  embarrassments  in  which  he 
had  been  involved,  had  arisen  almost  entirely 
from  his  own  misconduct.  His  love  of  ease,  and 
the  advanced  age  to  which  he  had  now  attained, 
were  strong  inducements  to  him  to  avoid  those 
measures  which  had  a  tendency  to  inflame  fte 
parliament  or  to  disgust  the  nation :  and  since 
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fhe  alliance  with  the  prince  of  Orange  he  wai 
less  inclined  \o  a  close  connection  with  Louis, 
whose  conduct  for  a  certain  period  inunediately 
preceding  the  peace  of  Nimeguen^he  had  deemed, 
after  allthe  ohloquy  he  had  incurred  upon  his 
account,  highly  ungrateful  and  injurious,  and  of 
which  he  still  retained  a  deep  resentment.     In 
this  speech,  truly  worthy  of  a  British  monarch, 
he  again  informed  the  parliament,  that  he  was 
willing  to  concur  in  any  expedient  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  protestant  religion,  provided  the  sue* 
cession   were  preserved  in  the  due  and  legal 
course.     After  stating  his  pecuniary  wants,  for 
which  he  trusted  parliament  would  provide,  be 
added,—''  But  that  which  I  value  above  all  the 
treasure  in  the  world,  is  a  perfect  union  among  "^ 
ourselves.      All  Europe  have  their  eyes    upon 
this  assembly :  if  any  unseasonable  disputes  do 
happen,  the  world  will  see  that  it  is  no  fault  of 
mine.     I  have  done  all  that  it  was  possible  for 
me  to  do,  to  keep  you  in  peace  while  I  live,  and 
to  leave  you  so  when  I  die.     But  from  so  great 
prudence  and  good  affection  as  yours  I  can  fear 
nothing  of  the  kind,  but .  do  rely  upon  you  all,  that 
you  will  do  your  best  endeavours  to  bring  this 
parliament  to  a  good  and  happy  conclusion/' 
The  mildness  and  moderation  of  the  kii^  were 
BUI  of  ex-  not  however  attended  by  any  sensible  or  salutary 
Tived.^      effects.     In  a  few  days  the  bill  of  exclusion  wa^ 
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again  iiitr<iduced^  passed  by  a  great  majoritj,  and 
oarried  ap  to  the  lords ;  who,  influenced  chiefly 
by  the  eloquence  of  the  marquis  of  Hali&x, 
after  vehement  debates^  at  length  determined  to 
reject  it.  The  commons  inmiediately  voted  an 
address  for  the  removal  of  that  nobleman  from 
his  majesty's  councils  and  presence  for  ever. 
And  this  address  was  soon  after  followed  by  an- 
other in  the  highest  degree  inflammatory^  in 
which  all  the  abuses  of  govermnent  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  complaint  idmost  from  the 
beginning  of  the  king's  reign  were  insisted  upon ; 
and  ^^  the  dunnable  and  hellish  popish  plot"  is 
openly  ascribed  to  that  party  under  whose  in- 
fluence all  the  measures  of  government  originated. 
They  likewise  voted,  ''  that  whoever  advised  his 
majesty  to  refuse  the  exclusion  bill  were  enemies 
to  the  king  and  kingdom^  and  that^  till  this  bill 
were  passed^  they  could  not^  consistently  with  the 
trust  reposed  in  them^  grant  the  king  any  manner 
of  supply/' 

No  farther  hopes  remaining  of  bringing  the 
commons  to  any  better  temper,  the  king  dis* 
solved  the  parliament  in  January  1681 .  But,  de-  ^q^^^ 
sirous  of  makii^  one  more  effort  to  effect  a  re- 
conciliation with  his  people,  he  summoned  ano- 
ther parliament  to  meet  at  Oxford  in  March.  In  Oxford 
his  speech  at  the  opening  of  it^  he  told  them  in  a ; 
tone  of  seriousness  and  dignity^  that,  ''  though  ha 
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had  reascm  to  complain  of  tiie  imwarraiiiftble 
^oceedisgs  of  the  former  house  of  commons^  no 
past  irregularities  could  inspire  him  with  a  preju^ 
dice  against  those  assemblies.     He  now  afforded 
them  yet  another  opportunity  of  providing  for 
the  public  safety ;  and  to  all  the  world  he  had 
given  one  evidence  more^  that  on  his  part  he  had 
not  neglected  the. duty  incumbent  on  him."  Such 
however  was  the  infatuation  of  ihe  house  of  com* 
mons^  that  thou^  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
proposed^  by  command  of  the  king^  that  the  duke 
^ould  be  banished  during  life  five  hundred  miles 
from  England;  and  that^  on  the  king's  demise^ 
the  next  heir  should  be  appointed  regent  with 
kingly  power^  they  deemed  no  expedient  but 
the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  duke  worthy  of  at- 
tention.    The  patience  and  moderation  of  the 
king>  which  had  stood  a  very  severe  trials  now 
seemed  at  last  to  forsake  him ;  and^  before  the 
commons  had  time  to  pass  a  single  bill^  he  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  dissolved  the  parliament, 
with  a  full  resolution  not  to  summon  another  till 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  times  had  undergone 
an  essential  alteration. 
Triumphof     Th^  popular  party  were  struck  with  conster- 
the Court  u^tiou  at  this  vigorous  procedure;  and  the  na-^ 
tion  disgusted  with  the  obstinacy  of  their  repre- 
sentatives^ and  pleased  with  the  great  conces- 
sions made  by  the  king,  joined  in  applauding  the 
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firiBiieas  and  spirit  with  which  he  acted  on  this 
occasion.     The  desperate  measures  afterwards 
resorted  to  by  the  patriots^  the  fatal  catastrophe 
which  ensued,  and  the  tragical  end  of  Sjdney, 
Russel^  Essex,  and  others  of  the  party,  too  plainly  \ 
evinced  the  imprudence  and  indiscretion  of  their 
preceding  conduct ;  which  indeed  affords  a  me- 
morable lesson  to  posterity^  how  solicitous  men  . 
ought  to  be,  who  have  great  and  laudable  ends  in 
view,  to  adopt  rational  and  practicable  methods  ; 
of  effecting  them. 

The  despotism  exercised  by  Charles  from  this 
period  was  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Henry 
VIII.;  though  it  is  certain,  that,  pressed  by  pecu- 
niary difficulties,  and  living  in  the  continual  dread 
of  another  revolution,  his  gaiety  of  spirit  forsook 
him,  and  he  became  silent,  absent,  and  melan- 
choly.    It  is  generally  believed,  and  with  good 
reason,  that  he  was  meditating  a  change  of  mea- 
sures, and  that  he  had  it  in  contemplation  very 
shortly    to   summon  another   parliament,    from 
which  very  happy  consequences  would  probably 
have  resulted,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  died  February  6th,  1685,     iqss. 
in  the  55th  year  of  his  affe  and  25th  of  his  reign-  Death  of 
Some   remarkable    circumstances  attending  his 
death  occasioned  a  suspicion  of  poison ;  but  there 
does  not  appear  sufficient  evidence  for  an  accusa- 
tion of  this  atrocious  nature.     The  whole  tenor  of 
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his  actions  and  policy  prove  that  this  monarchy 
\vhose  superiority  of  understanding  and  quickness 
of  penetration  were  no  less  conspicuous  than  his 
total  want  of  virtue  and  of  principle^  mighty  with 
more  propriety  than  almost  any  man^  declare 
that  he  always  discerned  the  things  that  were 
i  rights  though  he  uniformly  adopted  those  which 
were  wrong*. 
Acccwion  ft  is  extremely  remarkable^  and  it  may  perhaps 
by  some  be  considered  as  a  characteristic  trait 
of  that  caprice  so  frequently  ascribed  to  the  Eng* 
lish  nation^  that^  notwithstanding  the  vehement 
and  furious  efforts  which  had  been  so  recently 
made  to  effect  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  duke 
of  York  from  the  throne^  his  accession  to  the 
crown  was  not  attended  with  any  public  marks 
of  disgust  or  dissatisfaction.  The  storm  had 
spent  its  rage^  and  was  succeeded  by  a  dead  and 
settled  calm.  This  must  not^  however^  be  attri-- 
buted  to  any  radical  change  in  the  public  opinion 
respecting  the  eligibility  of  this  exclusion  in  itself 
considered^  but  to  a  general  dread  of  the  alarming 
consequences  which  must  have  resulted  from  per- 
sisting in  the  prosecution  of  a  project^  in  which  it 
was  apparent  that  the  king  would  never  be  in- 
duced to  acquiesce.  And  though  the  sudden  death 
of  Charles  prevented  that  monarch  from  exe* 
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cuting  his  intention  of  convening  a  parliament^ 
ia  ¥rliich  such  restrictions  would  doubtless  have 
been  imposed  upon  the  successor  as  the  political 
situation  of  the    kingdom    would   have    been 
thought^  bn  a  cool  and  impartial  re-consideration 
'of  the  subject^  to  require ;  yet  it  was  hoped  that 
the  understanding  and  experience  of  the  newj 
lung  would  suggest  to  him  the  propriety^  or  rather ! 
the  necessity,  of  regulating  his  conduct  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  convince  the  people  that  their  reli<<^  ! 
gion  and  liberties  were  not  endangered  under 
his  government.    And  reflecting  men^  who  always 
resort  with  reluctance  to  violent  and  desperate 
remedies,  clearly  saw  that  iio  serious  attempt 
tould  be  made  upon  jeither>  but  with  the  most 
imminent  hazard  to  the  king's  authority,  not  to 
say  his  safety.     James  II.  was  now  far  advanced 
in  life ;  the  season  of  rashness  and  temerity,  it 
might  be  reasonably  presumed,  was  past ;  and  he 
would  deem  himself,  as  people  fondly  imagined, 
happy   by  a  mild  and   popular  administration 
to  secure   the  quiet   and   peaceable  enjoyment 
of  a  crown  which   had  once    been  so  nearly 
wrested  from  him :  and  after  a  reign,   probably 
of  no  very  Idng  duration,  a  bright  and  glorious 
prospect  again  opened  to  their  view  in  the  acces- 
sion of  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange.     The 
event,  however,  proved  how  delusive  were  these 
hopes;  and  how  justly  founded  the  apprehea- 
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sioos  of  those  who  were  but  too  well  apprised  of 
the  bigotry^  the  enthusiasm^the  blind  and  deplo- 
rable obstinacy  of  this  infatuated  monarch. 

The  first  act  of  James's  reign^  however^  seemed 
not  ill  calculated  to  confirm  the  prepossession 
which  the  public  were  but  too  ready  to  encou* 
lage  In  his  favor.  In  his  declaration  to  the  privy 
council,  which  assembled  immediately  on  the 
death  of  the  late  king,  he  professed  his  resolution 
to  maintain  the  established  government  both  in 
church  and  state ;  and  he  affirmed,  that,  though 
he  had  been  reported  to  have  imbibed  arbitrary 
principles,  he  knew  the  laws  of  England  were 
sufficient  to  make  him  as  great  a  monarch  as  he 
could  wish^  and  he  was  determined  never  to 
depart  from  them.  Numerous  addresses  from  ail 
parts  of  the  kingdom  were  presented  to  the  new 
monarchy  couched  for  the  most  part  in  terms  of 
the  grossest  adulation ;  which  no  doubt  greatly 
contributed  to  lull  him  into  that  fatal  security 
which  was  the  cause  and  the  fore-runner  of  his 
ruin.  Though  the  royal  declaration  was  highly 
extolled  by  the  partisans  of  the  court,  and  indeed 
by  the  generality  of  the  people,  who  pleased  them- 
selves with  boasting  ''  that  they  had  now  the 
word  of  a  king  to  rely  upon,"  yet  they  had  very 
early  proof  how  weak  and  fallacious  was  this 
Arbitrajy  gTouud  of  dependence.  For,  in  open  defiance  of 
STSitfu'  the  law  agreeably  to  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
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Aities  of  custom  and  excise  granted  to  the  king 
expired  at  his  demise^  James  issued  a  proclama-* 
tion  within  a  few  days  subsequent  to  this  decla- 
ration^ commanding  those  duties  to  be  paid  as 
before.  And  the  second  Sunday  after  his  acces- 
sion, he  went  openly^  with  all  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  to  mass,  to  the  indignation  of  most  men 
and  the  amazement  of  all. 

One  Caryl  also  was  dispatched  to  Rome  in  the  Embawyto 
capacity  of  agent,  in  order  to  make  submissions 
io  the  pope  in  the  king's  name,  and  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  re-admission  of  England  into  the 
bosom  of  the  catholic  church.  But  these  ex- 
pressions of  duty  and  obedience  to  the  Holy  See 
were  not  received  with  much  eagerness  or  satis-  . 
faction.  This,  however,  will  not  excite  our 
wonder^  when  we  recollect  the  general  state  of 
politics  in  Europe  at  this  period.  The  grandeur 
of  Louis  XIV.  had  now  attained  its  highest 
point  of  elevation.  Since  the  concliision  of  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen,  the  pride  and  insolence  of 
that  monarch  knew  no  bounds ;  and  the  natioM 
of  Europe  were  concerting  measures  to  reduce 
the  exorbitant  power  of  France  within  its  proper 
limits.  The  accession  of  England  to  this  confe- 
deracy was  the  object  of  general  and  eager  desire: 
and  as  James  was  believed  to  be  actuated  by  a 
higher  sense  of  national  honor  and  interest  than 
the  late  king,  and  by  that  jealousy  of  the  power 
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of  France  which  was  naturally  to  be  expected 
from  a  king  of  England^  nothing  could  be  more 
unseasonable^  or  more  opposite  to  the  political 
views  of  the  principal  courts  of  Europe  at  this 
juncture^  than  a  serious  intention  in  James  to  re« 
I  establish  the  catholic  religion  in  his  dominions ; 
^^  which  would  inevitably  by  the  means  of  involving 
him  in  domestic  contentions  of  the  most  alarm* 
ing  kind>  and  which  would  not  only  effectually 
I  preclude  every  idea  of  his  becoming  a  party  in  the 
'  grand  confederacy  now  actually  formingj  but 
;  ultimately  reduce  him^  perhaps^  to  the  necessity 
of  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  France^  by 
.  whose  assistance  alone  these  dangerous  projects 
I  could  ever  be  carried  into  execution.    The  reign- 
ing pontiff^  Innocent  XI.  was^  in  consequence  of 
a  recent  quarrel^  inflamed  with  animosity  against 
Louis/  and  devotedly  attached  to  the  interests  of 
the  house  of  Austria.     And  being,  moreover^  a 
mail  of  sense  and  temper,  he  plainly  perceived 
that  the  king  was  not  only  pursuing  measures  ma- 
nifestly  incompatible  with  the  political  sentiments 
which  he  affected  to  embrace^  but  which  would 
probably  terminate  in  the  ruin  of  himself  and  of 
the  religion  to  which  he  was  so  passionately  de- 
voted.    He  counselled  him,  therefore,  to  r^ulate 
his  zeal  by  the  rules  of  prudence  and  discretion, 
and  to  endeavour,  by  mildness  and  moderation^ 
insensibly  to  effect  what  force  and  violence  would 
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attempt  in  vain.     Ronquillo^  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador in  England,  also  inculcated  the  same 
lessons  of  wisdom ;  which  were  entirely  disre- 
garded  by  James,  who  was  under  the  absolute 
government  of  the  priests  by  whom  he  was  sur« 
rounded,  and  who  were  contiilually  urging  the 
necessity  of  adopting  vigorous  and  decisive  mea- 
sures, in  order  to  accomplish  the  great  work  of 
national  conversion  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
king,  as  their  labors  would  otherwise  be  rendered 
wholly  ineffectual.    The  general  disposition  of 
the  people,  which  was  at  this  time  patiently,  or 
rather  stupidly,  passive,  encouraged  the  king  to 
venture  upon  measures,  which  his  long  experience 
of  the  English  nation,  if  he  had  been  a  man 
capable  of  reflection,  must  have  convinced  him 
would  sooner  or  later  arouse  that  dormant  but 
unconquerable  spirit  of  resistance  to  regal  ty- 
ranny,  which    had  for  many  centuries  distin* 
guished  the  inhabitants  of  this  island. 

In  the  .month  of  May  1685  the  parliament  iqq^ 
was  convened ;  and  so  low  was*  the  credit  of  the  ^'^^^ 
whigs  and  exclusionists  now  fallen,  and  such 
the  success  of  the  measures  employed  by  the 
court  to  influence  or  intimidate  the  electors 
throughout  the  kingdom,  that  the  king  declared, 
upon  inspecting  the  returns,  that  there  were  not 
above  forty  members  chosen  but  such  as  he  him- 
Jielf  wished  for.    It  is  superfluous  to  add,  that  the 
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religion  and  liberties  of  tiie  nation  were  never  ex-* 
posed  to  more  imminent  danger^  than  under  die 
government  of  such  a  king^  and  the  guardian 
care  of  such  a  parliament.  Scarcely  had  they 
met  than  they  addressed  the  king,  to  cause  the 
penal  laws  to  be  put  in  strict  execution  againrt 
the  dissenters;  in  consequence  of  which^  persecu- 
tion revived  with  greater  fury  than  before^  and 
it  Was  manifest  that  the  king^  who  had  reason  to 
regard  them  as  his  most  determined  enemies^  was 
no  less  zealous  than  the  parliament  for  their  de- 
Abject  struction^.  By  not  only  settling  upon  James 
tanceofthe  for  life  the  reveuue  which  determined  at  the  de- 

Conunojis. 

cease  of  the  late  monarchy  but  by  new  grants^ 
which  raised  the  entire  receipt  of  the  exchequer  to 
the  annual  sum  of  two  millions,  they  virtually 
passed  a  law  rendering  parliaments  in  Aiture 
wholly  useless.     For  this  revenue,  with  prudenoe 

*  Amongst  many  others,  the  venerable  Baxter,  at  70  yearg 
of  age,  was  committed  to  tlie  King's-  bench  prison  ;  and  being 
brought  to  bis  trial  before  the  infamous  Jeffries,  was  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  pay  500  marks,  which  being  unable  to  dis- 
charge he  remained  in  imprisonment  till  a  total  change  of 
measures  took  place,  two  years  afterwards.  Having  moved 
by  his  counsel,  previous  to  the  trial,  for  further  tjme,  Jeffries 
declared,  "  that  he  would  not  allow  him  a  minute's  time  to 
save  his  life.  ...  I  know  thou  hast  a  mighty  party,*'  said  this 
profligate  magistrate,  **  and  I  see  a  great  many  of  the  brother- 
hood in  corners,  waiting  to  see  what  will  become  of  their 
mighty  don  j  but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  1  will  crush  you  all." 
Ne^l  s  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iv.  chap.  1*1. 
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mnd  econom j^  was  fully  equal  to  the  ordimur j 
exigencies  of  governineiit;  and  James  was  now  at 
liberty  to  prosecute  his  schemes  free  from  the  ap» 
prehension  of  parliamentary  check  or  control* 
The  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons^  however, 
on  presenting  the  money-bills^  ventured  to  inform 
the  king^  '^  that  on  giving  his  majesty  this  signU 
proof  of  their  loyalty  and  affection^  they  shewed 
how  entirely  they  relied  upon  his  majesty's  royal 
word  and  repeated  declarations  to  support  the 
protestant  religion  as  professed  by  the  church  of 
England,  which  was  dearer  to  them  than  their 
lives:" — a  manifest  and.  decisive  proof  of  that 
national  abhorrence  of  popery^  arising  almost  to 
phrensy^  which  could  influence  this  assembly^  in 
other  respects  so  obsequious  and  abject,  to  expresa 
their  feelii^  in  lai^uage  so  bold  and  energetic. 
The  king  received  this  compliment  in  rude  and 
ui^acious  silence.  To  compensate  for  a  freedom 
so  unwelcome,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
house  of  commons,  by  which  any  thing  said  to 
dispan^  the  king's  person  and  gov^mnent  was 
made  treasoa  This  dangerous  bill  was  very  ably 
and  strongly  opposed  by  Serjeant  Maynard,  one 
of  the  few  whigs  sitting  in  this  parliament,  who 
displayed  in  striking  colors  the  fatal  consequences 
which  would  result  from  any  deviation  from  the 
famous  rtatute  of  Edward  ni.  by  which  an  overt 
act  was  made  the  necessary  and  indispensable 
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proof  of  treasonable  intentions.   '^  If  words  alone 
t  could  by  3ny  construction  of  the  law  be  converted 
'  into  treason^  he  affirmed  that  no  man's  life^  or 
liberty^  or  property^  could  be  secure.     Words 
were  so  liable  to  be  misunderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented^  and^  by  a  very  small  variation^  might  be 
made  to  convey  a  sense  so  contrary  to  what  was 
intended^  that  a  law  like  this^  which  seemed  ex- 
pressly calculated  for  an  instrument  of  tyranny^ 
would  be  a  virtual  surrender  of  all  our  privileges 
into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign/'    These  argu- 
ments could  not  but  make  some  impression  uppn 
the  house>  callous  as  it  seemed  to  the  feelings  of 
honor,  and  regardless  of  the  national  interest  or 
safety;  and  great  debates  ensued,   which  were 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
RebeUion   ^^^  ^^  M onmouth's  arrival  in  the  west,  with  an 
ofNicm!^^  hostile  armament  from  Holland.     The  commons 
°^*>^      instantiy  voted  an  address,  assuring  the  king  of 
their  resolution  to  adhere  to  him  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes  ;  and  after  passing  a  bill  of  attain- 
der against  the  duke,  and  granting  a  supply  of 
400,000/.  for  the  suppression  of  this  rebellion 
they  determined  upon  an  adjournment. 

Immediately  on  the  king's  accession,  the  prince 
of  Orange,  knowing  the'  inveterate  animosity  of 
James  against  the  duke;  who  had  for  some  time 
past  resided  at  the  Hague,  thought  it  expedient 
to  give  him  his  dismission.     The  duke  retired  to 
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Brussels ;  but  being  pursued  thither  also  by  the 
unrelenting  jealousy  of  James^  he  addpted  d 
sudden  and  rash  resolution  to  attempt  an  invasion 
of  England^  at  a  season  in  every  respect  unpropi- 
tious  to  such  an  enterprise.  At  his  first  landing  at 
Xyme,  in  Dorsetshire^  he  counted  scarcely  a  hun- 
dred follov^ers  ;  but  so  great  Mras  his  popularity^ 
that  in  a  few  weeks  he  assembled  with  ease  an 
army  of  several  thousand  men,  and  found  himself 
in  a  condition  to  give  battle  to  the  king's  forces^ 
encamped  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Feversham  at  the  village  of  Sedgemoor^   near  ^ttie  of 
Bridgewater.    Though  his  raw  and  undisciplined  f'^f^^""'' 
troops  displayed  surprising  valor  and  intrepidity  ^^^^• 
in  the  attack^  they  were  at  last  overpowered  by 
the  superiority  of  numbers  and  of  military  skill. 
Monmouth  himself  was  taken  in  the  pursuit ;  and 
though  he  implored  the  king's  mercy — that  mercy 
which  he  could  never  hope  to  obfain-*-with  an 
earnestness  and  importunity  by  no  means  corre- 
sponding with  the  spirit  and  gallantry  by  which  he 
had  been  formerly  distinguished,  he  suffered  death 
on  the  scaflfold  with  calm  resolution  and  constancy^ 
professing  to  consider  himself  as  a  martyr  for  the 
Peoiple. 

The  fate  of  this  amiable  and  accomplished 
nobleman  cannot  be  contemplated  without  emo' 
tious  of  grief  and  compassion.  Educated  in  the 
bosom  of  a  corrupt  and  dissipated  court,  and 
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possessed  of  every  exterior  and  personal  adfatt* 
tage^  he  had  imbibed  just  and  noble  sentiments 
*<^  respecting  the  nature  and  ends  of  government^ 
His  capacity^  M^hich  was  rather  below  than  above 
the  common  level,  did  not  qualify  him  for  taking 
the  lead  in  the  opposition  to  the  court  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  but  he 
Jealously  concurfed  in  all  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  patriots  of  that  period^  and  in  the  obsti- 
nate and  reiterated  efforts  to  earry  into  effect  the 
famous  bill  of  exclusion :  after  which^  as  there  i9 
reason  to  believe,  he  flattered  himself  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  an  act  of  legitimation,  which 
would  pa\<e  his  way  to  the  crown.  The  king 
however  constantly  denied  that  any  contract  of 
marriage  had  takes  place  between  Lucy  Walters^ 
mother  of  the  duke,  and  himself.  And  this  mar* 
riagCj  the  report  of  which  gained  great  credit 
amongst  all  iHnks  of  people,  and  which  was  never 
contradicted  by  clear  or  demcFustrative  evidence, 
still  remains  involved  in  some  obscurity.  The 
duke  was  uncommonly  handsome  in  his  person,, 
and  engaging  in  his  manners;  and. his  dispositioo 
was  naturally  open,  affable,  and  generous.  He 
had  acquired  the  affections  of  the  people  tp  a  very 
liigli  degree ;  and  the  king  his  father  was  per- 
ceived by  the  duke  of  York  and  his  adherents,  niit 
without  the  utmost  chagrin,  to  be  still  passio- 
nately fond  of  him,  notwithstanding  all  his  poliiL- 
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cal  offisQCes.^    Monmouth^  in  his  pabUc  mani-  i 
festo,  chafged  the  king  with  the  burning  of  the  y 
city  of  London^  with  the  popish  plot,  the  murdei* 
of  Godfrey^  the  death  «f  the  earl  of  Essex^  and 
even  with  the  poisoning  of  the  late  king.    These    ' 
extravagances  gave  great  offence  to  all  moderate 
and    reasonable    persons;    and    the  duke   was 
joined  by  very  few  above  the  lowest  rank  and 
condition  of  life — the  foHy  and  temerity  of  this 
ill-concerted  and  ill-conducted  attempt  being  too 
apparent 

The  barbarity^  boweva*^  as  well  as  the  number  ^rbarUiet 
of  the  executions  which  ensued  on  the  suppr^s-^  °      "*^ 
sion  of  this  r^rbeHion^  far  exceeded  any  severities 
of  the  kind  recorded  in  English  history.    The 

*  Id  the  celebrated  Memoirs  of  count  Hamilton,  the 
character  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  is  thus  delineated ;  '  Lo  ~ 
duo  de  M.  fils  naturel  de  Charles  II.  panit  en  ce  tems-U  dans 
la  conr  da  roi  son  p^.  Sa  figure  et  les  gn/^  exterieores  de 
sa  persoone  etoient  teljes  que  la  nature  n'a  {4ut-fttre  jamais 
hen  fonn£  de  plus  accompli.  Son  visage  itolt  tout  char- 
mant.  C6toit  un  visage  d'homme,  rien  de  fade^  hen 
d*eHemin6 ;  cependant  chaque  trait  avoit  son  agr6ment^  et  sa 
d61icatesie  partlcnliire ;  une  disposition  menreilleuse  pour 
tootes  SQites  d'exenrises^  un  abozd  attrayant,  un  air  de  gran- 
dear^— eiifin,  tons,  ies  advantages  da  corps  parloient  poor 
luil  mab  son  esprit  ne  disoit  pas  un  petit  mo^  en  sa  faveuTtf 
11  n'avoit  de  sentimens  que  ce  qu'on  lui  en  inspiroit  j  et  ceux 
qui  d*abord  sinsinuerent  dans  sa  femiliarite  phrent  soin  da 
ne  lai  en  ins^Hrer  que  de  pemicieux.  11  fit  Ies  plus  cheref 
ddlicet  da  xoi." 

b2 
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ftiTage.aod  infamous  Jeffries  was  expressly  se- 
lected by  the  king  himself^  at  the  ensuing  assizes, 
as  the  judge  be^t  qualified  to  display  the  terrors 
und  inflict  the  vei^anceof  the  law  upon  the  de- 
voted inhabitants  of  the  western  counties^  "  After 
•the  defeat  of  Monmouth/'  says  a  late  historian*^ 
''^  juries  were  overborne^  judgment  was  given 
with  precipitation^  and  the  laws  themselves  were 
opened  trampled  upon  by  a  murderer  in  the 
robes  of  a  lord  chief  justice/'     The  king  de- 
lighted to  recount  the  exploits  of  what  he  affected 
to  style  ^'  Jeffries's  campaign/'  in  which  many 
hundreds  suffered  under  the  hands  of  the  common 
executioner,  after  the   mockery    of  a  trial,  in 
which  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  were  almost 
indiscriminately  involved  in  one  common  fate. 

The  earl  of  Argyle,   who  had,  through  the 
machinations  of  the  duke  of  York,  been  convicted 
in  the  preceding  reign  of  high  treason,  on  the 
most  frivolous,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  ' 
most  villainous  pretences — and  who,  on  making' 
his  escape  from  the  castle  pf  Edinburgh,   had 
since  lived  as  an  exile  in  Holland*-^attempted  an 
invasion  of  Scotland  in  concert  with  Monmouth  ; 
and    appeared,    unsupported   by  any   adequate 
force,  in  the  Western  Highlands,  nearly  at  the 
same  time  that  the  duke  landed  in  a  state  equally 

*  Granger,  Biog.  Hist.  Eng. 
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destitute  on  the  south^n  coast  of  England.  Tins 
feeble  attempt  was  suppressed  vnth  very  little 
difficulty ;  and  the  earl,  being  taken,  was  exe-  Exe«itio* 
cuted^  without  any  trial,  on  his  former  sentence.  ^  '^ 
Ayloffe  and  Rumbold^  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  Rye-house  conspiracy,  accompanied  Ar- 
gyle  on  this  cxpeditiaB>  and  suffered  also  with 
him  the  penalties  of  the  law.  They  appear  to 
have  been  men  of  upright  intentions,  and  of  un- 
daunted resolution.  The  latter  at  his  execution 
declared  himself  a  friend  to  a  monarchical  rather 
than  a  republican  form  of  government,  but  the  de« 
termined  enemy  of  tyranny  in  every  form.  Ayloffe 
was  conveyed  to  London,  under  the  idea  of  his  be- 
ing able  to  make  some  important  discoveries,  and 
was  examined  by  the  king  in  person,  who  took  ' 
great  pains  to  extort  a  confession  from  him, 
though  to  very  little  purpose.  Irritated  by  the 
sullen  obstinacy  of  the  prisoner,  the  king  at  length 
saidl,  "  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  in  my  power 
to  punish,  and  in  my  power  to  pardon?"  To 
which  Ayloffe  replied,  '^  I  know  it  is  in  your 
power  to  pardon,  but  not  in  your  nature,'*  ThiJ* 
magnanimous  indiscretion  only  served  to  hasten 
the  execution  of  his  sentence. 

So  elated  was  the  king  with  the  continual  flow 
of  success  which  he  had  experienced  from  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  that  he  sexmed  to  ' 
ihink  if  scarcely  necessary  to  keep  up  any  ap*- 
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pearance  of  regard  to  bis  most  public  and  solemii 
engagements.  On  the  re-assembling  of  parlia- 
ment in  November  (1685),  he  told  the  two 
houses  without  reserve,  ''  That,  having  found  the 
mititia  during  the  late  disturbances  of  little  use, 
he  had  levied  an  additional  bodjr  of  regular  forces, 
^  jL^  ^j  for  which  he  demanded  an  additional  supply ;  and 
y^.  —  /  that  he  had  dispensed  with  the  test  laws  in  favor  of 
^  «  great  number  of  catholic  ofiScers  employed  by 
him,'and  of  whose  services  he  was  deteimined  not 
to  be  deprived."  Openly  insulted  by  this  decla- 
ration, the  house  of  commons  began  at  length 
to  exhibit  some  faint  symptoms  of  political  ani* 
mation ;  and,  after  passing  the  vote  of  supply, 
they  resolved  upon  presenting  an  humble  address 
to  the  king  against  the  dispensing  power :  to 
which  the  king  replied  in  the  most  haughty  and 
contemptuous  terms-*-*decIaring,  "that  he  ex- 
pected no  opposition,  after  having  so  positively 
made  known  his  will  upon  that  subject."  This 
cowardly  and  servile  assembly  was  thrown  into 
consternation  at  this  reply.  It  wjis  followed  by  a 
long  and  profound  silence :  and  when  one  of  the 
members  at  last  rose  up  and  said,  ^^  that  he  hoped 
they  were  all  Englishmen,  and  not  to  be  fright- 
ened by  a  few  hard  words,"  the  house  voted  that 
he  should  be  committed  to  the  Tower.  On  their 
next  meeting,  they  proceeded  to  establish  funda 
for  the  payment  of  the  subsidy,  and  prepared  to 
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prass  a  bill  for  indemnifying  those  who  had  in- 
curred the  penalties  of  the  test.  But  so  highly 
did  the  king  resent  this  feeble  show  of  opposition^  Dissoiutioa 
that  he  immediately  prorogued,  and  at  length  dis-  ^n*'^' 
solved^  the  parliament  As  it  was  impossible 
however  that  any  parliament  more  devoted  to  the 
court  could  be  chosen,  it  was  universally  under- 
stood -that  his  intention  was  for  the  future  to  go- 
vern without  parliaments.  And  all  those  who 
dared  to  avow  themselves  inimical  to  the  repeal  of 
the  test  laws,  whatever  were  their  merits  in  otiier 
respects,  were  dismissed  from  his  service^  amongst 
whom  were  the  marqui9  of  Halifax  and  the  earl 
of  Rochester,  who  for  a  time  seemed  ta  possess 
the  highest  share  in  the  king's  favor  andconfidence. 

Affairs  were  now  chiefly  committed  to  the  ma-  character 
nagement  and  direction  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland^  of  suudc»» 
a  nobleman  of  singular  address  and  capacity,  but  ^ 
'wholly  devoid  of  honor  or  of  rectitude;  bold,  art- 
ful, insidious,  and  disposed  or  rather  determined  to 
go  all  lengths  with  the  court,  in  order  to  compass 
the  objects  of  his  unprincipled  and  immeasurable 
ambition.     As  a  parliamentary  repeal  of  the  test  j^j^^.^  ^^ 
laws  could  not  be  obtained,  it  was  thought  ne-  ^^^^^^^^  ^ 
eessary  that  the  dispensing  power  of  the  crown  f^^J^j*^^ 
sbould.be  established  by  a  solemn  judical  deci-     io'6(i. 
aion.     For  tiiis  purpose  a  domestic  of  sir  Edward  • 
Hales,  a  distinguished  catholic,  who  held  a  com- 
mission in  the    arniy»  was  directed  to  inform 
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against  his  master  for  non-compliance  with  the 
test^  and  to  claim  the  reward  of  500/.  given  by 
law  to  the  informer.  Before  this  interesting  cause 
came  to  a  hearings  the  judges  were  privately  and 
separately  tiimpered  with^  and  divers  of  them 
dismissed  who  would  not  consent  to  recognise 
the  legality  of  the  dispensing  power.  Amongst 
these  was  the  lord  chief  justice  sir  Thomas  Jones^ 
who^  when  the  king  declared  that  he  wa«  resolved 
to  have  twelve  judges  of  his  own  opinion^  boldly 
replied^  '*^  Twelve  judges  you  possibly  may  find^ 
sir,  but  hardly  twelve  lawyers."  In  favor  of  this 
most  alt^rming  and  unconstitutional  assumption 
of  authority^  it  was  argued  by  the  court  law- 
yers, "  that  the  exercise  of  it  was  very  ancient  in 
England ;  and  that  the  parliament  itself  had 
more  than  once  acknowledged  this  prerogative  of 
the  crown.  The  great  oracle  of  English  law,  sir 
Edward  Coke  himself,  asserts,  that  no  statute  can 
impose  such  a  disability  of  enjoying  offices  as  the 
king  may  not  dispense  with ;  because  the  king 
from  the  law  of  nature  has  a  right  to  the  ser-* 
vices  of  all  his  subjects.  Nor  can  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  granting  dispensations  be  ever 
allowably  pleaded  before  a  court  of  judicature. 
Every  prerogative  of  the  crown  admits  of  ^buse. 
Should  the  king  pardon  all  criminals,  the  whole 
frame  of  civil  polity  must  be  dissolved.  Should 
be  declare  perpetual  war  against  all  nations,  in^ 
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evitable  ruin  must  emue.  Yet  these  powers  are  . 
equally  intrusted  to  the  sovereign  ;  and  we  must 
be  satisfied^  as  our  ancestors  were^  to  depend  upon 
his  prudence  and  discretion  in  the  exercise  of 
them/'  Lord  chief  justice  Herbert^  who  pnuided 
on  this  extraordinary  occasion^  assumed  as  certain 
and  incontrovertible  propositions^  ''  that  the 
laws  were  the  king's  law9.;  that  the  king  might 
dispense  with  his  laws  in  case  of  necessity ;. and 
tliat  he  was  the  sole  j  udge  of  that  necessity. "  To 
these  accommodating  and  courtly  doctrines  it  Wat 
indignantly  answer^d^  and  to  the  entue  approba-^ 
tion  and  conviction  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom^  ''  that  it  was  false  to  say  the  dispen-  \ 
sing  power  of  tiie  crown  had  ever  been  established 
by  law— that  in  cases  of  real  utility  or  oec^sity 
the  exercise  of  that  power  had  indeed  long  been 
submitted  to— and  that^  in  the  turbulence  of  the 
Gothic  and  feudal  ages^  it  formed  a  salutary 
though  certainly  an  irregular  branch  of  the  royal 
prerog^ive.  For^  that  the  legislature  did  not 
even  in  tliose  dark  and  barbarous  times  acknow- 
ledge the  legality  of  this  power^  or  at  least  of  tiie 
unlimited  exercise  of  it^  appears  from  an  act  of 
parliament  passed  in  the  reign  of  kiug  Richard  11^ 
which  expressly  granted  to  the  king  the  power  of 
dispensing  with  the  statute  of  pro  visors  for  a  limited 
time.  The  practice  of  ancient  times  was  however 
ip    prespnt  circumstances  of  small  importance^ 
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The  constitution  had^  in  the  course  of  many  suc- 
I  eeesive  reigns,  b^en  gradually  altered  and  im- 
proved.    The  principles  of  government,  and  the 
great  ends  of  government,  were  now  much  better 
understood  than  at  any  preceding  period.     The 
'  danger  of  admitting  this  extravagant  claim  of  the 
crown  had  become  fully  apparent;  and  in  the 
i  last  reign  it  had  been  solemnly  condemned  by 
parliament,   and  virtually  relinquished  by  the 
I  sovereign.     Shall  it  now  be  revived,  and  passively 
;  submitted  to,  when  the  object  in  view  clearly, 
and  almost  avowedly,  is  not  to  moderate  the  rigors 
r  of  public  justice,  or  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  royal 
\  benignity,  but  to  sap  the  foundation  of  that  im* 
\  pregnable  barrier  which  the  wisdom  of  the  legis- 
'  lature  had  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  reli- 
'  gion  and  liberty  of  the  state,  and  which  bade  de- 
fiance to  the  efforts  of  open  violence  ?  Let  the 
!  language  of  the  lawyers,  and  the  precedents  ad- 
j  duced  by  them,  be  what  they  may,  it  .is  prepos- 
i  terous  and  contrary  to  common  sense  to  suppose 
I  that  a  law  enacted  for  the  express  purpose  of 
I  guarding  against  the  designs  of  the  crown  can  be 
I  dispensed  with  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,     la 
a  word,  the  question,  with  every  true  English** 
man,  is  not,  what  has  been  the  practice  of  former 
times,  in  different  situations   and  difierent  cir- 
'  cumstances ;  but,  what  the  actual  situation  and 
present    circumstances  of  the  nation  demand* 
I 
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And  who  will  be  absurd  and  ridiculouB  encnigh  to  \ 
maintain  that  the  guardians  of  their  country,  and 
the  defenders  of  its  religion  and  liberties^  are 
bound  to  make  a  laborious  rf  search  into  mustjr 
parchments  and  antiquated  precedents^  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  thej  may  lawfully '  resist  a 
claim^  which^  if  once  fully  established^  would  su* 
persede  alllaw^  and  render  all  precedents  use- 
less?" In  conclusion,  eleven  out  of  the  twelve 
judges  gave  it  as  their  decided  opinion — ^Mr. 
justice  Street  the  Abdiel  of  the  bench  alone 
dissenting^  and  persistii^  in  his  dissent— that  the 
dispensing  power  was  a  legal  and  indefeasible  . 
branch  of  the  royal  prerogative  :  and  the  nation 
saw  i^ith  amazement  this  new  triumph  of  despo- 
tism; 

In  ccmsequence  of  the  general  alarm  now  ex- 
cited, and  the  refractory  spirit  displayed  by  the 
most  zealous  royalists,  and  even  by  the  clergy  of 
the  establishment,  relative  to  the  test,  the  court 
affected  to  adopt  a  new  language ;  and  the  wis- 
dom, the  justice,  and  the  expediency  of  an  univer- 
sal toleration  in  religion  became  on  a  sudden  the 
prevailing  and  favorite  topics  of  discourse.  This 
language  was  intended,  as  indeed  it  was  well  cal- 
culated, to  gain  the^  confidence  and  conciliate  tlie 
affections  of  the  protestant  dissonters,  by  whose 
assistance  the  king  was  now  eagerly  desirous  to  ac-*- 
compUsh  that  object  to  which  the  more  obedient 
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and  submissive  sons  of  the  church  appeared  so  de- 
cidedly hostile.  With  this  view,  the  corporations 
throughout  the  kingdom  were  entirely  new- 
modelled  ;  and  the  king's  once  zealous  parti* 
sans,  the  high  churchmen  and  anti-exclusionists^ 
were  discarded,  in  order  to  make  room  for  his 
determined  adversaries^  the  whigs  and  dissenters; 
and,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  had  most  distin-- 
gyished  themselves  by  the  violence  of  their  ani- 
mosity against  him.  The  king  was  perpetually 
exclaiming  with  affected  abhorrence  against  the 
oppressive  proceedings  of  the  late  reign  respect- 
ing the  nonconformists,  and  reproaching  the 
church  with  those  acts  of  cruelty  of  which  he  was 
known  to  be  himself  the  principal  instigator.  He 
ordered  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  all  the  vexa^ 
tious  suits  by  which  the  dissenters  had  been  ha- 
rassed in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the  illegal 
cinmpositions  extorted  from  them  as  the  purchase 
of  redemption  from  further  persecution.  At 
length  he  ventured  to  issue  an  absolute  and  ple<- 
nary  declaration  of  indulgence,  including  an  entire 
suspension  of  all  penal  laM's  in  matters  of  religion : 
and  asserting  the  service  of  all  his  subjects  to  be 
due  to  him  by  the  laws  of  nature,  he  pronounced 
them  all  equally  capable  of  employments^  and 
suppressed  all  oaths  and  tests  that  restrained  or 
limited  that  capacity. 

The  dissenters  had  so  long  groaned  under  th« 
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rod  of  spiritual  and  temporal  tyranny^  and  their 
minds  were  so  embittered  against  those  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  authors  of  all  their  sufferings, 
that  it  cannot  be  thought  very  marvellous  they 
should  discover  some  symptoms  of  temporary 
satisfaction^  or  rather  exultation,  at  this  return  of 
prosperity^  not  very  consistent  with  that  jealous 
regard  and  firm  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
constitutional  liberty  which  they  had  uniformly 
professed^  and  by  which  their  conduct  had  been 
in  general  distinguished.  To  ingratiate  himself 
further  into  their  good  opinion^  the  king,  and 
the  courtiers  who  were  most  in  his  confidence, 
talked  much  and  loudly  of  the  popular  laws  which 
were  intended  to  be  enacted  in  the  approaching 
parliament,  and  of  the  additional  securities  by 
Avhich  the  liberties  of  the  subject  would  be  guard- 
ed. In  consequence  of  these  artifices,  numerous 
addresses  were  presented  by  the  sectaries,  contain- 
ing very  ample  and  indiscreet  protestations  c^ 
gratitude  and  loyalty. 

But  the  more  intelligent  and  respectable  per- 
sons amongst  them  viewed  these  gross  and  pa^ 
pable  attempts  to  deceive  with  contempt  and 
indignation.  The  king  having  signified  to  the 
new  lord  mayor  of  London,  who  was  a  professed 
dissenter,  and  appointed  by  royal  mandamus  to 
that  office,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  use  what  , 
form  of  worship  he  pleased  in  Guildhall  chapel. 
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1686.  In  the  summer  of  1686,  the  earl  of  Murray,  d 
Scotiwd.  new  convert  to  the  catholic  religion,  was  commis- 
sioned to  hold  a  parliament  at  Edinburgh  ;  and 
the  king  by  his  royal  letter  recommended  in  very 
urgent  terms  the  repeal  of  all  penal  laws  and 
tests  relative  to  religion.  Though  the  object  of 
the  court  was  apparent  to  all^  and  tliough  the 
Scottish  bishops  had  been  hitherto  actuated  by  an 
unrelenting  spirit  of  persecution,  they  exerted  on 
this  occasion  all  their  eloquence  to  persuade  the 
parliament  to  comply  with  the  king's  request,  or 
rather  demand :  but  nothing  further  could  be  ob- 
tained than  a  suspension  of  those  laws  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  king.  This  concession,  though  a 
very  important  one,  was  rejected  with  disdain  by 
James,  who  dissolved  the  parliament  in  great 
wrath :  and  by  the  express  command  of  the  king, 
the  archbishop  of  'Glasgow  and  the  bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  who  had  dared  to  oppose  tht  motion  of 
i:cpcal,  were  deprived  of  their  bishoprics ;  for  which 
no  other  motive  was  assigned  but  that  such  was 
the  king's  pleasure.  That  his  boasted  regard  to 
the  rights  of  toleration,  and  of  private  judgment 
in  religion,  was  mere  pretence,  appeared  perfectly 
manifest  by  the  proclamation  published  at  this 
time  in  Scotland,  for  ''  an  entire  liberty  of  consci- 
ence;"inwhich,"byhis8overeignauthority,  prero- 
gative, royal  and  absolute  power,  which  all  his  sub- 
jects were  to  obey  without  reserve,"  he  restrained 
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tliqee  rigbts  within  the  most  contracted  limits. 
Those  stjrled  in  the  proclamation  the  moderate 
presbjterians  were  allowed  to  meet'  in  their  pri- 
vate homes  only ;  and  it  was  declared  to  be  his 
royal  pleasure  that  field  conventicles  should  be 
prosecuted  according  to  the  utmost  rigor  of  the 
law :  whereas  the  catholics  were  released  alto- 
gether from  the  operation  of  statutes  made  in  the 
reigns  of  king  James  I.  and  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
'^  of  blessed  and  pious  memory^  without  the  law- 
ful consent  of  the  sovereign :"  and  they  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  as  free  in  all  respects  as  the  pro- 
testant  subjects  of  the  king^  not  only  to  exercise 
their  religion^  but  to  enjoy  all  offices  and  benefices. 
So  that  popery  was  in  effect  established  by  virtue 
of  this  proclamation  as  the  religion  of  the  state ; 
though  the  king  thought  fit  in  conclusion^  to  de- 
clare ^'  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  use  force  or 
i^vinciUe  necessity  against  any  man  on  account 
of  his  religious  persuasion."    The  privy  council 
of  Scotland  returned  their  thanks  for  this  procla- 
mation^ as  for  some  signal  favor  conferred  upon 
the  kingdom.*    In  Ireland^  the  eari  of  Clarendon  Afiainof 
was  removed  from  the  office  of  lord  lieutenant^ 

*  The  EngUsh  declaration^  pubdished  at  the  same  time^  con- 
tained indeed  loose  and  vague  promises  of  protection  and 
^uppo^t  to  the  .Anglican  church :  but  Dr;  Cartwright,  dean  of 
Ril^D,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  him  at  this  crisis^  took  oc« 
casion  to  ob6erve>  <'  that  the  king's  promises  were  free  dona- 
VOL.  I.  F 
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and  the  earl  of  Tyrcmmel  nominated  as  his  suc- 
cessor; a  most  higoted  papist^  and  a  man  of  such 
savage  ferocity^  that  even  the  moderate  catholics 
in  England  expressed  gteat  apprehension  and 
uneasiness  at  this  appointment.    And  lord  Bel* 
lasis^  t^ho  succeeded  the  earl  of  Rochester  in  the 
treasury^  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm  with  an  oath 
'*  that  Tyrconnel  vras  Ibol  and  madman  enough 
to  ruin  ten  kingdoms/^    This  man  had^  without 
deigning  to  seek  any  colorable  pretext^  cashiered 
all  the  proiestant  officers  in  the  Irish  army^  and 
had  put  the  catholics  in  entire  possession  of  all  the 
offices  6f  government.     He  was  preparing  mea- 
sures to  pack  a  parliament,  which  should  repeal  the 
act  of  settlement,  and  empower  the  kii^  to  restore 
all  the  lands  of  Ireland  to  his  catholic  subjects. 
Rice,  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  in  menacing 
terms  declared  ''that  he  would  drive  a  coach  and 
six  horses  through  the  act  of  settlement :"  and 
Fitton,  a  wretch  convicted  of  the  crime  of  forgerj^ 
and  raised  from  a  gaol  to  the  dignity,  of  chancel- 
lor of  Ireland,  and  who  was  the  principal  adviser 
of  Tyrconnel,  as  well  as  the  chief  instrument 
of  his  tyranny,  scrupkd  not  publicly  to  affirqct 

lives,  and  ought  not  to  be  too  strictly  examined  or  m^ged,  aad 
that  they  must  leave  his  majesty  to  explain  his  own  meaning 
in  them/*  The  king  was  so  delighted  with  this  gloss,  that  hei 
rewarded  th«  author  with  the  bishopric  of  Chester. 

^Aar«t  vol.  itt.  p.  797. 
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from  the  bench^  ''  thai  the  protestants  were  all 
rc^^,  and  that  there  was  not  one  in  forty  thou-* 
sand  of  them  who  was  not  a  traitor  and  a  TiUain/' 
Affairs  also  in  England  began  every  day  to  wear 
a  more  serious  and  alarming  aspect,  and  seeilied 
manifbstly  hastening  to  a  crisis. 

By  virtue  of  the  royal  supremacy,  a  new  ec-  NcwCoort 
clesiastical  court  was  established  in  direct  oppo-  udal  ^' 
sition  to  the  act  of  1640,  by  which  the  former  rioT*"^ 
court  of  high  commission  had  been  abolished,  and 
which  expressly  prohibited  its  revival  ia  any  form. 
This  court,  consisting  of  the  arfchbishdp  of  Can- 
terbury, the  bishops  of  Durham  and  Rochester 
(  Crew  and  Sprat ),  the  lord  chancellor  Jeffries,  the 
lord  treasurer  Rochester,  and  the  lord  chief  justice 
Herbert,  wa^  empowered  to  proceed  discf'etionally 
in  it  summary  way  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters^ 
'  any  law  or  statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. And  they  did  not  long  wait  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  their  authority.  Dr.  Sharpe, 
rectoir  of  a  parish  in  the  diocese  of  London^  and  a 
very  popular  preacher  of  those  times,  ventured, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  royal  injunction  ex** 
pressly  prohibiting  idl  controversial  topics  in  the 
pulpit,  to  expose  and  confute  the  errors  and  absur- 
dities of  popery  without  reserve,  in  a  sermon 
preached  by  him  in  his  own  parish  church ;  and 
took  occasion  to  speak  in  contemptuous  language 
of  tiiose  who  wece  weak  enough  to  embrace  a  f  e- 

f2 
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ligiofi  supported  by  arguments  so  futile  and  (Hto^ 

lous.  This  was  immediately  reported  at  courts  and 

represented  as  a  personal  reflection  upon  the  king; 

and  the  earl  of  Sunderland  sent  an  order  to  the 

bishop  of  London  in  the  king's  name^  requiring 

him  to  suspend  Sharpe  immediately^  and  then  to 

examine  judicially  into  the  truth  of  the  allegation 

'  against  him.     The  bishop  replied^  that  he  had  no 

power  to  proceed  in  such  a  summary  way ;  but 

if  an  examination  were  regularly  brought  into  his 

courts  he  would  inflict  such  censure  as  could  be 

Bishop  of  warranted  by  ecclesiastical  law.     In  consequence 

^pl^ded.  of  this  refusal  the  bishop  himself  was  cited  before 

the  commissioners,  and  suspended  for  contumacy 

and  disobedience  to  the  king's  authority;  and 

Jeflries^  for  his  eminent  services  recently  promoted 

to  the  great  seal^   treated   this  prelate  with  a 

rudeness  and  insolence  which  inflamed  the  minds 

of  the  public  still  more  than  the  sentence  itself. 

Even  the  princess  of  Orange^  for  presuming  tp 

intercede  with  the  king  in  behalf  of  the  bishop^ 

who  had  long  stood  high  in  her  esteem  and  favor, 

was  severely  reprimanded  for  interfering  in  affairs 

with  which  she  had  no  concern. 

1687.         As  if  the  king  had  formed  a  determination  to 

JStol^^  involve  himself  every  day  in  some  new  difficulty, 

^bridge  ^  toyal  mandate  was  sent  to  the  university  of 

^^     Cambridge,  requiring  the  degree  of  master  of  arts 

to  be  conferred  on  Father  Francis^  a  Benedictine 
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monk.    The  university^  plainly  perceini^  that 
by  a  compliance  with  this  mandate  a  door  would 
be  opened  for  the  admission  of  papists,  who 
would  soon  become  a  nugority  of  the  senate, 
perraEiptorily  refused  to  obey  the  king's  order ;  and 
the  vice-chancellor  was  summoned  before  the  ec- 
clesiastiQil  commissioners  to  answer  this  con* 
tempt,  and  by  sentence  of  the  court  was  ejected 
firom  his  office.    The  king  also  chose  this  oppor- 
tunity to  engage  in  a  quarrel  of  a  still  more  se- 
rious nature  with  the  university  of  Oxford.    That 
learned  body  had  a  few  years  before  passed  a  so* 
lemn  decree  in  full  convocation,  approving  and 
confirming  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance  in  the  most  explicit  terms.    The 
time  was  now  arrived  to  demonstrate  the  dif- 
ference between  the  theory  and  practice  of  these 
absurd  prmciples.    The  presid^it  of  Magdalen  ^]^°t 
coU^e,  one  of  the  richest  foundations  in  the  uni-  of  Ma^ 
versity,  dying  at  this  juncture,  a  mandate  was  sent  ezpeUed. 
in  favour  of  one  Farmer,  a  papist,  and  a  man  in 
other  respects  by  the  statutes  of  the  college  in- 
eligible to  the  office.     The  fellows  of  tiie  college 
made  submissive  applications  to  the  king  to  rd- 
call  his  mandate.     But  the  king  not  deigning  to 
notice  them,  they  unanimously  chose  Dr.  Hough, 
a  man  eminent  both  for  virtue  and  ability,  and 
who  afterwards  filled  with  distinguished  reputar 
txQU  the  see  of  Worcester.   The  new  president  and 
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follows^  being  cited  befocethe  ecclesiastical  CMa^ 
missioners  for  this  contumacy^  brought  all^ar 
gations  agaiqst  Farmer  of  such  a  nature^  that  the 
court  did  not  deem  it  expedkut  to  insist  upon 
their  nomination.  But  affirming  thai  the  college 
ought  to  have  shown  more  respect  to  the  king's 
letter  tiian  to  proceed  to  an  election  in  opposition 
to  it^  the  eonnaissionef  i  took  upon  them  to  de^ 
clare  Hough's  election  null^  and  to  put  the  house 
under  suspension;  and  Qi  new  mandate  waA 
issued  in  favor  of  Parker^  an  abject  tool  of  the 
courts  and  lately  created  bishop  of  Oxford.  Tbfs 
eoU^e  humbly  represented,  "  that  a  president 
having  been  already  l^ally  chosen,  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  deprive  him  of  his  office,  or  to  sub«: 
stitute  any  other  in  his  place-r-that,  even  in  case 
of  a  vacancy,  Parker  did  not  possess  the  statuti)r 
ble  qualifications  which  by  oath  they  vr ^e  bound 
to  observe;  and,  as  their  loyalty  bad  been  ever 
eonspiouous,  they  entreated  his  majesty  to  be- 
lieve that  their  present  opposition  to  his  royal 
will  arose  solely  ftpum  their  inability  tq  confonn 
to  it."  No  itepression  however  was  made  on  tlu; 
haughty  and  inflexible  disposition  of  the  king  by 
these  arguments ;  and,  in  a  visit  which  he  made 
to  the  university  not  long  afterwards,  he  sent  for 
the  president  and  fellows  to  attend  him  in  person^ 
and  in  high  and  menacing  language  commanded 
them  wifliout  fiirther  ejtcuse  or  delay  to  choose 
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Parker  £br.  their  preiident.  A^s  ihe  college  4<tt 
refwed  to  degrade  themselves  by  GomyUa«ce»  flp» 
new  president  was  at  length  i^eted  hy  set|i|| 
violenee.  The  deefs  of  hif  house  woe  broken 
open>  and  IHurker,  by  a  foreible  sei^oie,  fvt  iA0 
possession.  The  felbws,  excepting  two  wh» 
were  base  enough  to  submit,  were  lilbewise  de- 
]mvad  of  their  fellowships^  which  were  without 
any  process  of  law  bestowed  upon  oen  esxtireljr 
devoted  to  the  king's  will  and  pleasure;  aadwfao^ 
on  the  sudden  death  of  Parker,  choose  one  Gi^ord^ 
m  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne^  as  their  president^  who 
was  also  nominated  to  the  vacai^  see  of  Oxford. 

Tliis  act  of  undi^uised  despotism  inflsofted  the 
minds  of  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men  with  angsr 
Bsd  indignation.  FeUowahtps  being,  by  the  uoi- 
Tarsal  consent  of  the  lawyen,  of  the  natiine  of  free- 
holds, it  was  evident  that  no  mim's  property  was 
secuie,  and  that  nothing  less  than  the  absolute 
flubv^sion  of  the  whole  frame  and  coostitutioiiof 
government  was  to  be  apprehended.  Popery 
could  only  be  established  by  tyranny ;  and  the 
nation  h^;an  now  in  earnest  to  consider  of  the 
means  of  resistance ;  and  the  eyes  ofai)  jsoemod 
fixed  as  with  one  consent  on  tiie  ptince  of 
Orange,  from  whom  alone  timely  and  efeetual 
relief  coiild  beexpected  in  this  season  of  difiB«iilty 
and  danger.  This  daring  outrage,  bow<ever,  wias 
q[i>ickly  &Uowed  by  a  transaction  still  moreex^- 
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ordinary^  and  which  displayed  the  infatuation  and 
extravagance  of  the  king  in  colors  still  more 
striking  and  vivid. 
^^^,  A  second  declaration  of  indulgence  was  pub- 
diligence,  jigjieci  in  terms  not  materially  different  from  the 
former :  and  to  this  declaration  an  ord^  was  sub* 
joined>  that  it  should  be  read  in  all  the  churches 
throughout  the  kingdom^  immediately  after  the 
oelebration  of  divine  service.  This  mandate  be* 
ing  justly  regarded  by  the  clergy  as  a  direti  and 
flagrant  Insult  upon  their  order^  by  virtually  mak^ 
ving  them  the  instruments  of  the  ruin  of  that 
church  of  which  they  were  ordained  the  ministers, 
they  almost  unanimousiy  resolved,  notwithstand* 
ing  their  rooted  prejudices  in  favor  of  royalty,  to 
refuse  obedience  to  this  injunction.  Bancroft, 
-archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  of  high  monar- 
c^cal  principles,  but  of  inflexible  integrity,  after 
€on8ii)tii^4such  of  his  brethren  as  he  could  con- 
vene on  this  emergency,  agreed  with  them  to 
present  a  petition  to  the  king  against  the  decla- 
ration of  indulgence ;  stating  in  the  mosjt  sub- 
missive terms  their  reasons  why  they  could  not 
as  th^  expressed  themselves,  ''in  prudence,  honor, 
or  conscience,  so  far  .make  themselves  parties  to  it, 
as  a  distribution  of  it  all  over  the  nation,  and  the 
solemn  publication  of  it,  once  and  again,  even  in 
God's  house  and  in  the  time  of  divine  service, 
must  amount  to  in  common  and  reasonable  con-^ 
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struction  **  The  king^ received  this  petitxcm  with 
vebement  marks  of  indignation.  He  told  them 
'^  he  was  their  king^  and  would  be  obeyed^  and 
that  they  should  feel  what  it  was  to  dispute  his 
authority." 

After  the  delay  of  a  fortnight^  during  which  ^^^^oth 
interval  the  most  moderate  even  of  the  catholics  ^^^  ^ 

the  Tower 

attempted  in  vain  to  soften  and  abate  the  anger 
of  the  king^  the  bishops^  who  were  seven  in  num* 
ber^  were  ci^  to  appear  before  the  privy  coun* 
cil.  The  petition  being  produced^  they  were 
asked  whether  they  would  acknowledge  it  as  their 
petition.  To  this^  after  some  hesitation^  they 
answered  in  the  affirmative ;  upon  which  a  war- 
rant was  made  for  their  commitment  to  the 
Tower^  and  the  crown  lawyers  received  orders  to 
prosecute  them  as  the  authors  of  a  seditious  and 
scandalous  libel.  The  passions  of  the  people 
were  now  completely  roused ;  and  when  the  day 
fixed  for  the  trial  of  these  venerable  confessors  ar- 
rived^ the  result  of  it  was  expected  with  inexpres- 
sible ardor  and  anxiety.  According  to  the  posi- 
tions maintained  by  the  generality  of  lawyers,  a 
verdict  ought  to  have  been  found  against  the  bi- 
shops without  hesitation :  for  it  is  affirmed  that 
tfie  law  of  England  allows  jurors  to  be  judges 
only  of  the  fact^  and  leaves  all  questions  of  law  to 
be  determined  by  the  courts  of  law.    The  fact  in 
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this  C9S9  was  intfubitable ;  the  bishops  had  ex** 
presslj  avowed  themselves  the  authors  of  the  pe*- 
tition :  and  if  the  question  of  law^  whether  it  were 
seditious  or  libellous  in  its  tendency^  were  referred 
to  the  courts  it  may  easily  be  conjectured  m  what 
planner  it  wduld  have  been  decided*    Happily^  to 
the  soplustTf  and  subtlety  of  1<^  refin^nent  eom- 
mon  sense  may  be  ever  successAiUy  oppose4; 
and  this  best  of  all  instructors  teaches  us^  thai; 
when  the  question  of  law  is  so  involved  and 
blended  wi^  the  matter  of  fact/thft  the  &ct  it- 
self as  containing  a  criminal  allegation^  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  deciding  upon  tiie  point  of 
law^  then  it  is  not  merely  the  privilege  but  the 
duty  of  a  jury,  recording  to  the  best  li^ts  which 
they  are  able  to  attain,  to  include  both  in  one 
general  verdict;  otherwise  juries  in  such  cases 
become  wholly  superfluous,  insignificant,  ^nd  con- 
temptible.   ''  The  traitorous  ^or  evil  intent,"  says 
sir  Matthew  Hale  in  his  Pleas  of  the  Grown,  -^  is 
the  very  gist  of  an  indictment,  and  must  be  ao- 
swered  by  the  plea  of  not  guilty :  and  the  jury 
are  bound  to  take  notice  of  the  defensive  matter 
adduced  to  disprove  the  allegation,  and  to  give 
their  verdict  accordingly. — It  would  be,"  ^dds 
this  great  magistrate,  ^^  a  most  unhappy  case  even 
for  the  judge  himself,  if  the  defendant's  or  pri- 
soner's fate  depended  upon  his  directions.     Un- 
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happy  also  t«  the  prisoner ;  for^  if  the  judge's 
opiBion  must  rufej  the  trial  by  jury  would  b^ 
uaeiesa." 

After  a  trial  linear  eleven  faours^  succeeded1>y 
a  consuttation  of  the  jury  which  lasted  the  whole 
Bights  the  bishops  were  proooupeed  ''  Not 
guilty^''  to  the  infinite  joy  and  satisfaction  of  the 
surrounding  multitudes^  who  filled  the  air  with 
shouts  and  acclamations ;  and  this  victory  over 
a  monarch,  who  had  now  incurred  the  general  de- 
testation of  his  subjects^  was  celebrated  by  illuibi- 
nations  and  public  rejoicings  throughout  every 
part  of  the  kingdom;  The  king^  who  was  at  this 
period  with  the  army^  encamped,  as  usual  for 
several  summers  past,  on  Hounslow  Heath,  was 
suddenly  alarmed  with  the  appearance  of  a  gene- 
ral tumult  amongst  the  soldiers,  accompanied 
vrith  wild  and  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy. 
Upon  inquiring  the  cause  of  the  earl  of  Fever- 
pham,  he  was  told  '^  that  it  was  nothing  but  the 
ri^oicings  of  the  soldiers  for.  the  acquittal  of  the 
bishops/'^''  Do  you  call  that  nothing  ?"  said  the 
king.  '^  But  so  much  the  worse  for  them/'  8ul>- 
sequent  circumstances,  however,  happily  did  not 
allow  him  to  execute  the  designs,  whatever  they 
might  be,  which  his  malignant  revenge  at  the 
moment  su^ested. 

The  policy  of  James  in  thus  collectinir  his  obidnM^ 

^^  aad  Iniatu* 

Ibrcea  together  in  one  body  was  much  questioned  ati<»of  the 
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by  ihe  most  sagacious  of  his  own  adherents.     By 

enjoying  the   perpetual  means  of  m  social  inter* 

coarse^  they   encouraged  and    animated    each 

other  to  resist  the  farther  progress  of  despotism^ 

and  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  made  the  yile 

and  passive  instruments  of  enslaving  their  fellow 

objects  and  of  extirpating  the  protestant  religion. 

-The  spirit  by  which  the  army  was  actuated  ap«- 

peared  on  a  variety  of  occasions ;  but  the  king 

was  as  a  man  walking  on  the  edge  of  a  preci<- 

pice^  obstinately  and  wilfully  averting  his  eyes 

from  the  view  of  the  danger.     Having  deter- 

s       mined  to  recruit  and  augment  his  army  from 

Ireland^  the  attempt  was  first  made  on  the  duke 

of  Berwick's  raiment.     The  lieutenant-colood 

and  five  of  the  captains  strongly  remonstrating 

against  the  admission  of  Irish  papists  into  the 

army^  the  order  was  renewed  in  terms  the  most 

J  peremptory^  and  the  duke  of  Bervrick  sent  in  per* 

son  to  see  it  enforced;  upon  which  the  officers  de» 

sired  leave  to  lay  down  their  commisions.     The 

king^  transported  with  passion^  commanded  them 

to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  mutiny ;  and 

they  were  broken  with  disgrace^  and  declared  iii^^ 

capable  of  future  service.     With  the  evident  de^ 

sign  of  procuring  a  parliamentary  repeal  of  the 

penal  statutes  by  intimidation^  if  not  by,:  open 

force^  the  king  condescended  to  ccmunnnicate  to 

the  army  his  sentiments  respecting  this  important 
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object,  and  required  them  to  satisfy  him  as  to 
their  wiUiogness  to  concur  with  him  in  the  mea- 
sures which  he  should  adopt  for  that  purpose. 
The  first  battalion  upon  whom  this  singular  ex- 
periment was  made^  on  being  commanded  to  ]^y 
down  their  arms  provided  they  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  enter  into  his  majesty's  views  on  this 
point,  wiihout  hesitation  grounded  their  armsac- 
cordii^ly.  The  king  declined  any  farther  trial; 
and  sullenly  told  them,  that  for  the  future  he 
would  not  do  them  the  honor  to  apply  for  their 
approbation. 

Undismayed,  however,  by  all  the  indications  Cariof  Ca*. 
of  the  public  odium  and  indignation,  which  be-  Embassy  to 
came  every  day  more  and  more  apparent,  he  re- 
solved to  send  the  earl  of  Castlemaine  to  Rome, 
in  the  character  of  ambassador  extraordinary,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  declaring  in  the  most  pub« 
lie  and  solemn  manner  the  obedience  and  submis- 
sion of  the  crown  of  England  to  the  pope>  and  of 
reconciling  the  British  realms  to  the  holy  and 
apostolic  see.  Instead  of  meeting  with  a  recep- 
tion corresponding  to  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  his  embassy,  this  nobleman  was  treated  with  a 
coldness  and  indifference  approachii^  to  con- 
tempt. The  court  of  Rome  ( which  at  this  period^ 
as  well  as  at  most  other  times,  made  their  religion 
entirely  subservient  to  their  politics),  fuUy  ap-- 
prised  of  the  egregious  indiscretion  of  James,  were 
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to  make  an  explicit  declaration  of  tbeir  aentidienft 
respecting  those  topics.  And  pensionary  Fagel^ 
by  command  of  their,  highnesses^  returned  a  writ* 
ten  answer  to  Stuart^  the  confidential  agent  of  his 
majesty,  '^  ^h&i  ^^  ^^  ^^^  unalterable  opinion  of 
their  highnesses  that  no  man  should  be  exposed 
to  any  species  of  persecution  merely  on  account 
of  his  adopting  a  faith  different  from  that  of  the 
state.  They  freely  consented  therefore  to  the 
repeal  of  the  penal  statutes ;  but  as  to  the  test  i 

laws,  they  r^arded  them  as  by  no  means  of  a 
penal  nature,  but  as  just  and  necessary  precau-* 
tions  fur  the  security  of  the  established  religion, 
which  would  obviously  be  exposed  to  the  most 
imminent  danger  should  these  bulwarks  of  the  na- 
tional church  be  removed  *. 

*  On  the  authority  of  this  declaration,  bishop  Sherlock 
)ias  affirmed  in  unqualified  terras,  contrary  to  known  and  es- 
tablished facts,  that  king  William'  was  averse  lo  the  repeal  of 
the  test  laws.  In  reply  to  the  arguments  and  solicitatioas 
of  James,  tlie  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  very  properly 
distinguished  between  the  principle  of  the  penal  laws  and  that 
of  the  test  laws.  The  object  of  the  first  is  the  forcible  sup- 
pression of  non-conformity  as  a  species  of  criminal  disobedi- 
ence i  of  the  second,  a  just  and  necessary  regard  to  self-pre* 
servation  against  the  attacks  of  a  dangerous  adversary.  While 
the  danger  existed,  to  have  consulted  to  the  repeal  of  the  latter 
would  have  been  making  themselves  accessary  to  the  na- 
tional ruin.  But  v^en  the  revolution  had  taken,  place^  and 
tbe  safety  of  the  nation  was  secured,  the  civil  and  political 
4isahilitio6  created  by  the  test,  not  being  warranted  by  a  real 
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-The  kisg.  was  h^hly  inceased  at  tlus  lefaaai^ 
and  declared  that  he  would  not  accept  4if  the  re- 
peal of  the  peaal  laws^  unacdompanied  by' that 
of  the  test.  He  said^  he  was  the  head. of  the' 
family ;  and  that  tlie  prince  ought  to  eonform  to 
hia  wiU>  instead  of  which  he  had  constantly  op- 
po»d  him.  The  king  also  affected  great  displea- 
sure against  the  states  of  Holland^  and  appeared 
eager  to  seek  oceSsions  of  quarrel.  On  the  other 
hand^  the  prince,  finding  that  he  had  wholly  lost 
the  fayor  of  the  king>  and  perceiving  that  thd  pe* 
nod  was  at  length  arrived  when  he  might  exert 
himself  with  dignity,  propriety,  and  effect,  scrupled 
not  to.  dispatch  Dykvelt,  a  mafi  of  capacity  and 
address,  into  England,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  correspondeiice  with  the  leaders  of  all  the 
di&rent  partiesr-assuring  them  of  the  prince's 
earnest  desire  to  preserve  the  constitutiofi  invio- 
late both  in  church  and  state,  and  to  concur  with 
them  in  any  measure  whic^  they 'deemed  con- 
ducive to  the  public  interest  or  ^fety. 

About  this  period  happened  an  e?ei|t  which    }^^' 

Birthofth« 

greatly  tended  to  accelerate  the  progress  and  fa-  Pnnceof 
cilitate  the  success  of  these  secret  negbtiations. 
This  was  no  other  than  the  birth  of  a  prince  of 

and  urgent  ^litic3l  necessity,  yrert  converted  into  9cts  of  op* 
pression  and  persecution  >  and  that  great  monarch  displayed 
his  justice,  wisdom,  and  generosity,  in  the  efforts  m^de  by  htm 
to  obtain  their  repeal. 
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Wales,  June  10,  1689.    Siich  had  been  the  un- 
paralleled infatuation    displayed    by  the   king 
throughout  the  M^hole  course  of  his  reign,  that  it 
cannot  be  thought  strange  he  should,  by  the  gene^ 
rality  of  his  subjects,  be  deemed  capable  of  the 
crime  of  imposing  upon  the  nation  a  supposititious 
child,  in  order  to  insure  the  accomplishment  of 
those  projects  which  he  now  began  to  despair  of 
being  able  to  effect  within  the  compass  of  his  own 
life.     It  tended  strongly  to  corroborate  this  suspi- 
cion, that  the  queen  had  been  for  several  years  in 
an  ill  state  of  health,  and  was  now  supposed  inca- 
pable of  bearing  children.     During  the  months  of 
.pregnancy,  and  at  the  birth,  sufficient  care  was 
not  taken  to  obviate  the  jealous  surmises  which 
were  known  to  be  entertained,  but  which  the 
pride  of  the  king  and  queen  prompted  them  to 
treat  with  disdain.     After  the  reports,  at  first 
whispered  abroad,  were  more  loudly  and  generally 
circulated,  and  acquired  great  and  increasing 
credit,  attempts  were  in  vain  made  to  ascertain 
with  legal  precision  the  reality  of  the  birth  ; 
though  there  is  certainly  no  just  or  reasonable 
ground  to  stain  the  memory  of  this  prince,  how^ 
.  ever  odious  or  contemptible,  by  imputing  to  him 
a  design  so  flagrantly  criminal.     The  prince  of 
Orange,  who  perceived  in  consequence  of  this 
event  the  prospect  with  which  he  had  been  so  long 
flattered^  of  succeeding  to  the  British  crown  after 
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the  demise  of  the  king^  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
yanisK  wai  no  longer  incline'd  to  keep  any  mea-^ 
sures  with  the  English  court  And  he  was  now 
incited  no  less  hy  ambitious  than  patriotic  mo- 
tives to  divest  the  king  of  that  authority  which  he 
had  so  gfossly  abused;  and  a  great  share  of 
which  must,  in  case  of  a  revolution  in  the  govern- 
ment^ naturally  devolve  upon  him.  The  Er^lishf 
nation^  on  the  Other  hand,  after  the  biM:h  of  an 
heir*apparent,  saw  no  possible  refuge  or  reson^cef 
from  tlie  despotism  with  which  it  was  threatened^ 
but  in  the  courage/ ability,  and  virtue  of  the' 
prince  of  Orange,  who  was  at  the  same  time  best' 
qualified  and  best  entitled  To  take  the  lead  in  the 
plan  of  resistance  noSv  determined  upon;  Ihvita«> 
tions  to  the  prince  for  this  purpose,  from  a*  great 
nimiber  of  persons  of  the  first  rank  and  con^- 
quence  in  the  kingdom,  -^ere  carried  over  by 
Zuylestein,  on  his  return  to  Holland  from  an  em-  - 
bassy  of  compliment,  which  the  prince,  to  preserve 
the  faiM  appearance  of  amity,  had  sent  to  the' 
king  on  the  birth  of  his  son. 

It  is  remarkable  that  even  Sunderland  himself,  DvpLidt/ 
from  whose  sagacity  and  penetration  these  in-  (and.  * 
trig^ues  could  not  be  concealed^  far  from  display- ^ 
ing  that  firmness  and  decision  which  were  neces- 
sary to  extinguish  or  counteract  them,  entered,  as 
there  are  strong  grounds  to  believe  into  a  secret 
and  indirect  correspondence  with  ibxi  prince^  and 
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i^lopted  such  measqref  aft  v^ere  calculated  to  faci-* 
imte  the  success  of  his  intended   enterprize. 
Fully  sensible  of  the  dangerous  predicament  in 
which  he  stood^  and  filled  with  douM^  and  fears 
fespec^img  the  issue  of  the  approaching  conflict^ 
this  pftiqister  exec|:e4^  all  the  arts  of  his  in^idiou3 
policy  to  pfQvide  for  his  personal  safety^  whether 
it  termifia^d  in  favpr  o£i,he  prince  or  of  the  king, 
l^hilst  fa^  marutained  a  good  understanding  with 
i^efgiUfQ  therefore,  and  directed  the  royal  coun-; 
ctls  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  promote  hi^  de-* 
^gpS|  in  ord^r  efiectually  to  deceive  the  kipg^ 
9n4  to  ingratiate  himself  still  farther  int^  h^i^fs^vor 
and  cofi^dence,  he  tpi>k  this  opportunity  of  de- 
claring himiti^lf  a  convert  to  the  Roman-catholic, 
nel^io^;  an  artifice  sjaf]|)ctently  gross^  cpi^sidering 
-    the  present  posture  of  affairs^  bad  not  the  king's 
weaHn^^  ^1^  still  more  open  and  palpable. 
State ofEa-      Thf  s^atc  pf  Europc  at  this  period  was  peculi- 
arly favorable  to  tlie  enterprise  now  in  contem- 
platipi]^     A  warm  disput;^  actually  subsisting  be-  ^ 
tween  tne  courts  of  Vicuna  and  Versailles  respect- 
ing the  sflc^ssian  to  the  bishoprip  .of  liege,  af- 
fcjT^ed  t\ie  s^^tes  of  Holland,  who  w^re  nearly  in^ 
termed  in  the  events  ^n  opportiinity  of  augment-: 
ing  theix  forces  by  sea  and  land,  without^  giving 
Projects  of  ifttn^ediate  cause  of  suspicion  or  umbrage.     Aft^r 
^5*J^^<^«  their  na^val  and  miliary  preparations^  however, 
I^  cotsitinued  S90ie  weeks  without  intermission^ 
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I^A^aux^  Che  FreiM^h  ambassador  al  the  Hague^ 
advised  his  courts  that  he  had  good  ground  to  be^ 
lieve  not  Liege  but  Englaild  to  be  the  principal 
object  in  view.     Louis  {ittmediatelj  transmitted 
this  intelligence  to  James  :  but  the  king  of  Eng* 
land  treated  it  as  a  wild  and  incredible  surmise  ;    . 
and  repeatedly  said,  '*  that  whatever  the  design^ 
of  the  Dutch  might  be,  he  was  suretltey  Were  tiol 
intended  against  him.'*  The  king  6f  France,  per- 
ceiving with  astonishment  the  tranquillity  of  the? 
king  of  England  in  this  moment  of  danger,  ord^re^ 
his  ambassador  at  the  Hague  to  represent  io  the 
states,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  strict  alliance  and    - 
friendship  subsisting  between  the  two  monarchs^. 
his  master  wotild  consider  any  hostile  afitemp't 
against  England  as  a  declaration  of  war  gainst 
himself.    When  this  was  reported  to  James,  be! 
appeared  much  displeased :  and  affirmed,  ''  that 
the  amity  subsisting  between  himself  and  Louis 
wa«  nothing  difl^ent  from  that  which  usually  sub- 
sisted amongst  princes ;  and  tltat,  if  he  was  at- 
tacked, he  knew  how  to  defend  himself  without 
soliciting  the  aid  and  protection  of  France/^  By 
the  advice  of  Bundeiiand,  he  had  before  refused  to 
accept  a  body  of  auxiliary  forces  which  Louis  Was 
desirous  to  send  to  his  assistance  :  and  rejected 
the  proposal  of  the  earl  of  Melfort  to  seize  idie 
per^ns  of  the  most  powerful  and  dangerous  of 
the  mal-contents.    And  in  this  stat6  of  unsus- 
pecting security  he  remained  till  the  end  of  Sep- 
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tember^  when  he  recived  a  letter  •from  the  .mar*- 
quia  of  Albeville^  his  ambassador  at  the  Hague> 
informing  him  that  pensionary  Fagel  had  atlength 
acknowledged  that  the  invasion  of  England  was 
Sxio  "^^  the  sole  end  of  these  m^hty  preparations.  Struck 
with  consternation^  the  letter  dropped  from  his 
hand;  aod^  as  if  awakened  from  a  dream,  he  per- 
ceived at  once  all  the  horrors  of  his  situation  In 
ibis  desperate  emergency^  he  had  recourse  to  the 
earl  of  Sunderland,  on  whose  capacity  and  fidelity 
he  chiefly  relied;  and  this  nobleman'  counsel- 
led him  without  delay  to  rescind  those  illegal  and 
unpopular  measures  which  had  excited  the  present 
alarming  spirit  of  disaffection  and  revolt.  He 
BOW  therefore  eagerly  offered  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  states  for  their  common 
security:  he  replaced, the  magistrates  who  had 
been  arbitrarily  removed  from  their  offices  :  he 
restored  the  charters  which  had  been  annulled:  be 
abolished  the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission  : 
he  took  off  the  bishop  of  London's  suspension : 
he  re-instated  the  expelled  president  and  fellows 
of  Magdalen  college ;  and  he  ordered  writs  for  a 
new  parliament  to  be  made  ready  for  the  groat 
seal. 
The  Prince  These  symptoms^  not  of  remorse  bujt  terror^  did 
hndt  at  nothowcvcr  prevent  the  Prince  of  Orange's  sailing 
^^(588.  from  the  Texel,  November  the  1st,  1688,  with  a 
fleet  of  500  transports,  having  a  large  body  of 
land  forces  on  board,  under  the  convoy  of  a  strong 
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squadron  of  shijM  of  "wv.    A  8upeiior£)agU»li^  ^ 

fleet,  *wliich  lay  at .  aiic)ior  at  the  No^e,  was-  pre-v 
vented  puttmg  to  sea  by  avviolent  easterly  gale^ 
of  wind,  which  carried  the  Dutch  fleet  into  To^•^ 
bay  on  the  4tii  of  Nofember  :  and  on  the  day^ 
following  the  Prince  of  Orange  landed  his  tfoopf 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.  Advancing  forwards 
to.  Exeter;  he  was  soon  joined  by  great  numbers, 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  ^  the  western  counties; 
and  on  ^he  first  intelligence  of  the  prince's  arrival^ 
every  p^rt  of  the  kingdom  was  in  commotion  < 
Associations  were  daily  forming  in  his  favor; 
The  northern  counties  openly  declared  for  him ; 
and  resistance  seemed  to  be  no  where  t)iought  of« 
The  king  came,  down  to  Salisbiury,  where  his  army 
lay  encamped  >:  ^ut  finding  that  no  depend^nca 
coidd  be  placed  on  its  fidelity^  and  that  it  waa 
rapidly  diminishing  by  desertion,  he  retreated  to 
Andover ;  from  which .  place  prince  George  of 
Denmark^  who  had  hitherto  attended  the  king's 
person^  repaired  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  prince 
of  Orange.  And  on  the  king's  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, he  had  the  inexpressible  mortification  to 
4earn  that  his  daughter,  the  princess  Anne  of 
Denmark,  had  withdrawn  from  court  in  order  to 
put  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  insur- 
gents. 

Not  knowing  whither  to  flee  for  safety,  and 
overwhelmed  with  dejection  and  dismay,  the  king 
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ti^ho  ^re  iti  London ;  aftd  lyjr  their  advice  fie  de- 
l^teii  the  loWs  HalifaXi  N6tf ingham,  and  Go-^ 
dol])iiin^  ks^oiiimissionen  to  treat  wrthth^  prince 
of  Oraiig^.  The  demands  of  his  highness  ^ere 
briefly — ^that  a  parliament  might  be  immediately 
iiimmotied— that  those  who  were  not  qualified 
iecordiiig  to  law  shtiuld  be  removed  firom  their 
Offices — that  the  Tow^r  of  London  should  be  coa^ 
signed  to  flie  care  of  the  citizens— that  the^  for- 
-th^ses  of  the  kingdom  should  be  ]^ut  iato  the! 
hattd^  of  ^A)te9tant*^hat  pr6^ii^oil  shouM  b^ 
iAde  for  the  paymeilt  of  the  princte's  army — ^that 
during  thfe  ifittf'n^  of  parliament  the  armies  on 
both  side^  ^buld  femain  at  ah  equal  distance 
ftdrii  *he  Aitetiropolls — finally,  that  the  priilci^ 
iboUld  l^i'i^e'firee  acc^ess  to  th6  ^aHlament,  and  bel 
jrtt^nded  by  the  same  number  of  guards  as  the 
king.  These  terihs,  though  some^half  imperious, 
<rere  fully  justified  by  the  circunistahceB  of  Uie 
^ase,  and  were  by  the  king  hittisfelf  pronounced 
fiibre  fkVdrable  than  he  expected. 

^tlS^  Instigated  however  by  his  own  'appr6hettsit>ns, 
aiid  the  incessant  itnpoftutiities  of  the  queen,  who 
Was  tertified  at  the  idea  of  a  parliamentary  im- 
piiachnrent,  from  Which  she  was  told  that  the 
queens  of  England  were  not  exempted,  Jame» 
Embraced  the  absurd  ^nd  desperate  resolution  of 
letiring  firom  the  kibgddM;  flattetitlg  himself  that 


ilie  eotlfuiioti  which  lie  fkticied  must  inevitably 
etisue  vrould  Opiate  to  his  advantage,  and  that  he 
should  soon  be  solicited  to  resume  the  govcrn- 
nient.  Oti  the  10th  of  December,  at  three  in  the 
mornings  he  left  the  palace  of  Whiteliall,  with  sir 
Edward  Hales,  in  the  disguise  of  a  servant ;  and 
proceeded  as  far  as  Peversham,  where  he  was  ac^ 
^td^ntally  discoveiiad.  Upon  the  intelligence 
being  carried  to  London,  the  ^rivy-council  met, 
and  ordered  the  king's  guards  and  coached  to  be 
tool  to  Fe^rsham,  in  order'  to  re-convey  him  to 
London;  and  on  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis 
he  was  received  with  various  demonstrations  of 

The  prince  of  Orange^  who  Imd  heard  of  the 
Idag'a  departure  with  great  pleasure,  and  w  ho 
had,  at  the  etptesB  desire  of  thfe  nobles  and  privy-^ 
toilncil;  a;ftuiDed  the  ekecutive  powers  of  goveni^ 
onsnt  dioring  his  absence,  was  extremely  chagrined 
at  his  unexpected  return ;  and  a  consultation  wai 
immediiatriy  heid,  in  order  to  determine  in  what 
diaimer  to  dispose  of  the  king's  person.  Some 
with  equal  resolution  and  judgment  proposed  t6 
eolMdittlie  king  to  safe  ciMtody^  at  leajt  till  a 
pwliament 'Should  be  called,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  natron  ^ally  eoficluded  upon.  Others  were 
of  opinion  that  this  bold  and  hai*sh  measure  W6uld 
hftve  a  tendency  to  lixeite  Vtie  public  compation^ 
atad  to  turn  the  tide  of  po]^ularity  in  hia  favor^ 
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witb  vHlich  a  revolution  was  accomplisbed^  which 
in  its  consequences  must  be  acknowledged  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  important  in  the  annals 
6f  history.  From  this  period  a  government  was 
reestablished  which  had  for  its  basis-^what  »no 
other  government  had  ever  before  expressly  as- 
sumed—the  natural  and  unalienable  niGHTs  of 
MAN.  From  this  period  the  grand  question^  whe- 
ther government  ought  to  be  exercised  for  the 
advantage  of  the  governors  or  the  governed,  was 
finally  decided.  Government  was  by  the  highest 
authority  allowed^  and  even  virtually  asserted^  to 
be  a  trust :  and  the  inference  could  not  with  any 
degree  of  plausibility  be  disputed,  that  the  persons 
in  whom  this  trust  is  vested,  by  whatever  names 
or  titles  they  may  be  distinguished,  are  ulti- 

ttAT^LY  ResI^O^SIBLE    TO    THE    COMMUNITY    FOR 
THE  PROPER  EXERCISE  OF   IT. 
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DISSERTATION   I. 

ON 

THE  CHARACTER 

EARt  OF  SHAFtESBURY. 


IWrO  character    has    labored    under   greater  obloquy  than 
that  of  t|ie  earl  of  Shaftesbury :  yet  he  appears^  from  the 
genetal  teoor  of  faU  conduct^  to  have  deserved  highly  of  his 
Gpontry  i  axj4  those  parts  of  it  which  are  at  all  questionable 
have  been  most  grossly  and  invidiously  aggravated.    It  is  the 
province  of  Histoxy  to  correct  these  errors^  and  to  distribute 
with  imparliial  justice  the  awards  of  praise  or  censure.    Un- 
fortunately for  the  memory  of  lord  Shaftesbury^  the  most  elo- 
<|uent  hiatopau  of  ^e  age,  Mr.  Hume«  has  in  relation  to  him 
imlHbcd  9U  the  preji^dicea  of  preceding  writers,  in  all  their 
virolence  and  all  the^r  absurdity.    His  ideas  of  this  celebrated 
noUcyoan  are  indeed  evidently  and  almost  wholly  taken  from 
bi&bop  £um0t,  low  as  the  authority  of  that  prelate  stands  with 
l^im  19011  most  ^er  occasbns.    But  what  Mr.  Hume  re- 
marks ^  thf  duk^  pf  Albemarle  is  at  least  as  true  of  lord 
Shaftesbury,  '^  that  bishop  Buruet^  agreeably  to  his  own  fac- 
tious spirit,  treaty  this  nobleman  with  great  malignity.*'    At 
the  period  pf  the  Restoration,  few  persons  stood  higher  ia  the 
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esteem  of  the  nationatlarge  than  Sir  Anthony  AsUey  Cooper; 
and  though  decidedly  of  opinion^  in  opposition  to  general 
lionk^  that  conditions  ought  to  have  been  proposed  for  the 
•ficurity  of  pubfic  liberty^  the  king,  nothing  offended  at  his 
warmth  of  patriotism,  even  befcx-e  his  coronation  created  hiia 
a  peer  by  the  title  of  Lord  Ashley.  And  in  the  preamble  to 
&i&  patent,  the  Restoration  is  expressly  said  *'  to  be  chiefly 
•wing  to  him  5  and  that  after  many  endeavours  to  free  the  . 
aation  from  the  evils  in  which  it  was  involved,  he  at  length  by 
his  wisdom  and  councils,  in  concert  with  general  Monk,  de-> 
Uvered  it  from  the'  servitude  under  which  it  had  so  long 
poaned."  He  was  also  made  governor  of  the  Isle  ofWight^ 
dbancellorofthe  exchequer,  and  lord-lieutenant,  of  the  county 
€if  Dorset :  and  he  had,  in  conjunction  with  three  other  per- 
sons his  intimate  friends,  a  grant  of  the  great  estate  of  the 
Wallop  family,  which  they  afterwards  nobly  reconveyed  to 
Ae  original  proprietors — ^the  deeds  of  trust  and  conveyance 
being  still  extant. 

Notwithstanding  the  appointment  of  lofrd  Clai^ndon  aa 
first  minister,  it  is  perfectly  well  ascertained,  though  ttx>  sa« 
perficially  passed  over  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  the  cotmcil  were 
greatly  divided  in  political  opinion ;  and  that  the  harsh,  bi* ' 
goted,  and  arbitrary  measures  of  that  nobleman  were  infa- 
xiably  opposed  by  the  lords  Ashley,  Robarts,  Manchester, 
Holies,  Annesley,  secretary  Mortice,  &c.  and  even  at  tinles 
by  the  lord  treasurer  Southampton  himself,  the  noble  friend 
of  Clarendon,  and  who  was  also,  to  tiie  chagrin  of  the  chan* 
cellor,  not  less  intimately  connected  with  lord  Ashley.  The 
earl  of  Clarendon  was  supported  by  the  Duke  of  York  and  the 
whole  French  interest,  which  on  the  other  hand  the  chancellor 
espoused  witli  strong  and  dangerous  predilection— ^as  the  ne- 
gotiations of  the  count  d*£strades  et^ince  beyotid  dU  contro- 
rersy.  On  the  disgrace  of  this  minister,  A.  D.  'l§67;  a  new 
system  was  adopted )  the  French  and  high  church  influence 
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mmed  ttaaend;  the  triple  alliance  was  c&richided;  mild 
and  equitable  measures  were  recommended  from  the  throne 
to  the  parliament ;  they  were  exhorted  by  the  king  "  seri- 
ousiy  to  think  of  some  course  to  beget  a  better  unron  and 
composure  among  his  protestant  subjects  in  matters  of  religi<m» 
whereby  they  might  not  only  be  indnced  to  submit  quietly  to         ' 
hia  government,  but  also  cheerfiiily  give  their  assistance  to 
the  support  of  it/*    And  ihe  horrible  tyranny  practised,  un- 
der the  sanction  of  Clarendon,  in  Scotland,  was'  checked  by 
a  royal  letter  addressed  by  the  king  to  the  Scottish  coundl, 
importing  "  that  another  way  of  proceeding  was  necessary 
for  his  service."    This  system  continued  for  near  three  years*    , 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  nation,  and  the  proportionate 
indignation  of  the  ddke  of  York  and  of  the  whole  French'  and 
perish  £u:tioa ;  through  whose  fatal  influence  the  king,  ever 
wavering  between  the  two  parties,  was  at  length  induced  to 
adopt  new  counsels  and  new  measures.    Agreeably,  however, 
to  bis  refined  and  cautious  policy,  he  still  retained  and  treated 
with  fg^&Lt  demonstrations  of  regard  ^ers  of  the  moderate    ^ 
^pd  popular  leaden,  amongst  whom  by  &r  the  most  dis- 
tinguished was  lord  Ashley,  who  was  well  known  by  the  dnko 
of  York  10  be  inveterate  in  his  aversion,  and  inflexible  in  his 
opposition  to  him  and  his  designs.    Nor  is  it  any  just  subject 
of  leproach  to  lord  Ashley,  when  such  men  as  Holies,  Annes* 
ley,  and  Robarts  remained  in  office,  that  he  did  not  imme- 
diately quit  his  connections  with  the  court.     Undoubtedly  he 
flattered  himself  that,  by  a  partial  and  external  compliance 
with  the  measures  of  the  sovereign,  he  and  his  friends  might         ^ 
eventually  lecover  their  ascendency.    With  this  vi^w  he  ac- 
cepted»  with  the  title  of  Shaftesbury,  of  the  custody  of  the 
great  seal;  not  surely  with  a  design  of  promoting,. but  of 
ooonlftracting  the  projects  of  theXl^ADAL.    He  was  entering, 
as  he  well  knew,  into  a  scene,  not  of  political  harmony,  but  of 
discord  and  confusion.    Writing  several  months  before  to  his 
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Mctioiu  wkh  Fr^noej  to  coatiaue  Uie  Dutch  war^  and  to  perr 
mit  the  OMRiage  of  the  duke  of  York  with  the  princess  of 
Modena.  That  nobleman  then  to(A  hia  final  resolution  5  and 
by  the  langw^  which  he  used  at  the  conunencement  of  tlie 
aession,  he  shewed  how  little  he  was  disposed  to  keep  any  mea- 
fureswith  the  court.  After  finishing  the  speech  which  ho 
delivered  ex  officio  and  by  command^  he  expressed^  contrary 
to  the  established  custom^  and  to  the  indignation  of  the  popish 
junto,  "  his  own  hearty  wishes  and  prayers  that  this  session 
might  equal,  might  exceed  the  honour  of  the  last — that  il; 
might  perfect  what  the  last  begun,  for  the  safety  of  the  king 
and  kingdom — that  it  might  be  ever  famous  for  having  esta« 
blished  upon  a  dumble  foundation  our  religion,  laws,  and 
properties."  Shortly  after  he  told  the  king,  ''  that,  though 
he  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  personal  obligations  he  oweA 
hio^  he  was  no  longer  able  to  serve  him— that,  had  his  ad- 
vice prevailed,  he  would  have  engaged  his  life  and  fortune  to 
have  made  him  tbe  most  beloved  and  powerful  prince  ta 
Christendom ;  and  that,  seeing  liim  in  the  hands  of  a  party  so 
contxary  to  the  interests  he  had  been  always  contending  for» 
he  was  satisfied  the  king's  next  step  must  be  to  send  for  the 
great  seaL  The, king  seemed  much  affected,  and  promised 
never  to  forsake  him  or  the  protestant  interest ;  but  would 
not  be  dissuaded  firom  his  purpose  of  dissolvii^>  or  at  least 
proroguing,  the  parliament  after  a  session  of  a  few  days. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  predicted  the  dangerous  consequences  of 
this  step,  and  the  irreparable  breach  it  must  create  between 
'  the  king  and  the  nation.    But  Charles  was  inunoveable :  and 

instated  hf  the  duke  of  York  and  the  popish  taction^  he  sent 
as  Shaftesbury  was  prepared  to  expect^  secretary  Coventry  ta 
demand  the  seal  November  9th,  1673.  ^'  The  same  day,"  as 
we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Kennet,  "  he  was  visited  by  princcr 
Rupert  and  most  of  the  peers  and  persons  of  quality  about  the 
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Ibwn,  who  acltiiowtedged  that  the  natidn  had  been  obliged 
to  him  for  the  just  discharge  of  tbb  trust  that  had  been  re- 
posed in  hiffl^  and  returned  him  their  thanks/* 

Monti^tu*  Ra(>in^  ^hose  knowledge  of  the  transactions  of 
{heM  tidies  Was  necessarily  Very  defebtire,  had  yet  the  s^ga* 
city  to  discern^  and  the  bandor  to  confess,  that  there  existed 
inttch  of  misrepresentation  in  relation  t6  the  earl  of  Shaftes- 
harf.    "  I  mtut  give,"  says  this  judicious  historian,  "  a  very 
itttterial  caution  to  those  who  read  fathef  drleans^s  history, 
9fr  such  English  or  foreign  sluthors  as  es^use  the  king's  cause. 
An  these  writers  paidt  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  in  very  black 
edors.    He  was,  according  to  them,  thfe  greatest  villain  that 
ever  lived :  his  wickedness  was  answerable  to  the  extent  of  his 
fenius  and  the  deptli  of  his  penetration. . . .  My  design  in  what 
1  have  sud  is,  to  hinder  such  as  have  read  or  shall  read  the 
Wher  hlitotiaiis  from  thinking  it  strange  that  I  do  not  every 
llioiiiebt  exclaim  against  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury's  conduct/' 
Vol.  11.  p.  393.    M.  Hapin  justly  concludes,  from  the  geiie- 
td  tenor  of  lord  Shaftesbury's  political  character  and  con- 
duct,  "  that  tt  is  highly  improbable  he  should  be  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  to  bring  the  kingdom  under  subjection  to  poper/ 
and  ^bitiary  poiWcrJ*    While  a  member  of  the  Cabal  admini* 
MiHon,  be  was,  as  M.  Rapin  clearly  perCeivedi  as  deter- 
9a\abd  ki  his  opposition  to  the  York  faction  as  it  any  other 
liiM.    *'  Hie  great  connsdlors,"  says  the  contemporary  eccle- 
tiastkai  bbtorito  Baxter,  "  that  were  said  to  do  all  with  th6 
king  in  great  tusftters,  were  ih^  duke  of  York,  the  lord  Clif- 
ford, the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  the  lord  Arlington,  the  duke  of 
Buckingham*  and  the  lord  chancellor.    Among  all  these^  thd 
kyrd  dumceUor  declared  so  much  jealousy  of  popery^  and  sel 
himself  so  openly  to  secure  the  protestant  religion,  that  it  wtt 
wonderful  how  he  kept  in  as  he  did."    Baxter*$  lAftf  p.  2ff  1 . 

Bttt  justke  to  the  memoTy  of  lord  Shaftesbury  requtret 
that  Ihe  confused  and  invidious  statements  of  Mr.  Rum* 

H2 
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should  be  more  dosely  investigated,  in  order  to  manifest  the 
utter  incompetency  of  that  celebrated  historian  to  pass  a  judg- 
ment upon  this  nobleman's  character   and  conduct.     Mr. 
Hume  affirms,  after  Burnet  indeed,  that  sir  Orlando  Bridge- 
man  was  removed  from  his  office  for  refusing  to  affix  the  great 
seal   to   the  declaration  of  indulgence,   and  intimates   that 
Shaftesbury  was  made   chancellor  for    that  very    purpose: 
whereas  sir  Orlando  Bridgeman  continued   in  possession  of 
the  great  seal  eight  months  after  the  declaration  was  signed, 
sealed,  and  published,  i.  c.  from  the  15th  of  March  to  the. 
17th  November  l672,  and  was  then,  as  stated  in  the  official 
notice,  *•  permitted  to  resign  on  account  of  his  great  age  and 

infirmities/* 

Mr.  Hume  asserts,  after  Burnet,  that   lord  Shaftesbury 
suggested  to  Cliffijrd  the  infamous  advice  of  shutting  up  the  , 
exchequer :  ahhough  these  statesmen  were  at  this  very  time 
inveterate  political  adversaries  .    And  ihere  is  exUnt  a  paper 
of  objections,  admirably  penned,  left  by  lord  Shaftesbury  with 
the  king,  against  that  violetit  and  iniquitous  measure  j  and  also 
a  letter  of  the  same  nobleman,  in  which,  advertmg  to  this  re- 
port, he  styles  it  *'  foolish  as  well  as  false.    If  any  man  con- 
sider,' says  he,  **Hlie  circumsunce  of  the  <im€  when  itwaa 
done,  and  that  it  was  the  prologue  of  making  lord  Clifford 
lord  high  treasurer,  he  cannot  very  justly  suspect  me  of  the 
counsel  for  tliat  business,  unless  he  thinks  me  at  the  same 
time  out  of  my  wits.'*    And  tlie  duke  of  Ormond,  a  man  of 
unquestioned  honor,  though  of  the^  Clarendon  or  York  parly, 
was  heard  to  declare  '*  his  wonder  why  people  accused  lord 
Ashley  of  giving  that  advicej  for  he  himself  was  present  when 
it  was  first  moved  by  lord  Clifford,  and  he  heard  lord  Ashley 
passionately  oppose  it."     Even  North  tjie  historian  expressly 
affirms  "  tiiat  tliis  counsel,  supposed  to  be  tlie  invention  of  the 
eurl  ot  Shaftesbury,  was  as  unliappily  given,  as  desperately 

uken  and  executed  by  the  lord  treasurer  Clifford.    I  verily  be- 
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lievc,"  says  that  bigoted  and  prejudiced  writer,  "  the  truth 
was,  that,  from  the  very  restoration  of  the  royal  family, 
while  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  !n  office,  especially  in  con- 
junction with  Cliflbrd,  he  was  in  close  league  with  the  most 
desperate  of  the  king's  enemies.  In  place  or  out  of  place,  he 
moved  no|  the  least  from  his  purpose.  The  noble  earl,  like 
Ulysses  of  old,  acted  in  perpetual  disguise.  Even  during 
his  greatness  there  are  manifest  tokens  of  bis  working  heartily 
at  the  root  of  the  royal  family,  and  that  he  was  then  in  secret 
conjunction  with  the  mal-contents.  His  changes  were  aa 
Cssar's,  only  mutando  raiionem  belU.  The  earl  governed  him- 
self by  principles  levelling  against  sovereign  power."  Examen, 
chap.  ii.  p.  37-^1.  This  is  the  testimony  of  a  bitter  and  de- 
termined enemy ;  but  it  serves  to  prove,  better  perhaps  than 
evidence  more  impartial,  that  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  was 
never  regarded  by  the  courtiers  and  king*s  friends  as  a  man 
whose  views  in  any  degree  co-incided  with  theirs,  or  who  en- 
tertained the  most  distant  idea  of  promoting  any  projects  &- 
vorable  to  the  establishment  of  arbitrary  power. 

Mr.  Hkme  tells  us^  that  in  the  famous  speech  made  by 
lord  Shaftesbury  as  chancellor  in  the  spring  session  of  1673, 
he  enlarged  on  the  topics  suggested  by  the  king,  and  added 
many  extraordinary  positions  of  his  own.  This  is  extremely 
inaccurate.  According  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  the  speech 
delivered  by  the  chancellor  in  the  king^s  name  was  considered 
as  the  king's  speech,  and  was  previously  agreed  up<m  in  coun- 
cil as  part  of  it.  Lord  Shaftesbuiy  expressed  in  strong  terms, 
to  his  friend  the  famous  Locke,  his  uneasiness  at  the  part  which 
he  was  thus  compelled  to  act,  particularly  noticing  the  ob- 
noxioms  phrase  '^  delenda  est  Carthago."  And  M.  le  Clerc 
remarks  upon  the  occasion,  ''  that  those  (in  Holland)  who 
did  not  know  the  chancdfer  spoke  only  ex  officio,  conceived  a 
i^i  opinion  of  him*."    The  earl  of  Clarendon  had  in  the 

*  Si^otfa^^  Cbxm^f  tome  vi 
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same  ipaBncr  Tlodicated,  exf^w  9pd  in  bia  capaci^  of  clmcH 
oellor,  the  fint  Dutch  W9X,  which  he  had  pievioi^ljr  and  ye;^ 
liemently  opposed  in  the  cabipet#  withont  ai^  i^pjotal'^  upofi 
his  poUUcai  m\i^ity :  and  whjr.^h^uld  th^  ba  oKie  ^tandanl 
fifroctitiidefor  Claxenffenandapqtl^  (^  Tbi) 

l^ogy  for  both  must  t)e  foi»\d  in  Lqf 4  SMt^buqrV  o«i| 
weigbty  remark  in  his  ^d(^K^  sixesijiY  qf^oK/Bij^  iq  the  earl  «f 
Panby. 

I4r.  |Ittoie*s  ^ard^tive  eyidei^tlj  ioqp^f  ^f  H  dofn  not  vi^ 
p^y  aQrm>  th^t  kud  ShaftesbviQr  ?b^Q4o|if4  th^  cqurt  U^ 
€0(m  the  ki^g,  intLop^dated  by  tbe  <j<tfMyMq<b  had  c^nceUe4 
Ihe  4eclaiato» :  whem«  ^  king  had  nfi  yel»  giren  qo  toikfn% 
cC  an  intention  to  r^feede  firoiQ  tfa^  dee^ratlfxxi  and  Joxd  Cli^ 
|(»rd  had  yiqdioatad  it  \a  high  and  lofty  t^n^s,  galling  the  vote^ 
9f  the  hoos^  9f  commons  "  xn^Bstrmn  hocrendnm^  ingens  T 
tprhen  lord  Shafteybory  arose^  a^d  ^id  he  n^  differ  Uds^ 
cah^oom  the  noble  losd-wiiaspQl^l^i-nand  tli^foUowml 
bis  fiuBous  speech  in  condemnation  of  tA|e  dt^aratiof^.  The 
king,  niged  by  tbe  oo^iimoas,  iw^pi^Drted  by  the  Iprda^  an^ 
farmed  at  the  defection  of  h^  most  popiihir  ministev^  shortly 
^er  broke  the  sjcal  withh^<i(w^  han<^  M^vc^  S^e  i  an^  th^ 
aexO  day  hvd  Shaftesbi^^gr,  ^  th  t^  ]w«'>  le^Hc^^  sqpocted  U;  tc^ 
^hoea^  of  lords.. 

«  Vf^pr"  t^jB  Mf. Hittmib  ^'T^i  t^n  wpm  »9d*«*  oc 
leei  cakmlaled  to  save  <yyearaiyas.  IsMaediaM^  bf  entaced 
into  ell  the  cabalf  of  t^  cowptigf.  padgr^  aid  dvaoi^^red  tq 
them,  perhaps  niiiptiied«  t)ie  a^bJtTCF  daslgn%o£  the  coml^ 
iowhickhe  IMmiPeUrbad  Inrneso  d6e|>«9h«i«*"  9mt  tbis;]^ 
mese  historical  imBonce^  liprd  Sbaileabp]^  hj^  never  ^n« 
quished  bi^  connecti(MD%  wi^Jbe  cgpwtry  part^r^  tf»e  lead^Qi 
of'  which«  LyjtteUon,  Vetarle^  Rns^  a^.  wim  MMipacticvte 
fiieiids ;— end  he  Mrat  Qpv)^  «!C«iM[or)  «9K>«9<ed;bx  the  par 
ttiots  in  the  houaeof  eomxmw  ol3  any  def^s^i  u^iiffiosflU^it^ 
liberties  or  interests  of  his  country.    On  the  other  hand^  if  tbc^ 
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lAycoBeeifed  lut  coodoct  to  be  a&  btK  apd  treadiflraQs  ai  Mr. 
.Hooitt  xeprefGolRit,  haw  is  bJB  ccntinnance  in  office  few  tiie 
ipace  of  eight  nootfai  after  diis  period  He  teaccomiMd  for^ 
Mi'S^  w  be  at  kst  diseiissedy  as-  thelitgb  dnMdb^  Inatoriao 
Schard  himself  lelatea,  wUh  such  imuaiial  marks  of  teflpeqt  audi 
ngard}  But  troth  is  alwaya  oontistenl  wi^ilMtfj*  aed  die  £Ma 
hajODd  all  possihilitf  of  ntional  denial  is/tM^loqi  Shafl»« 
boxy  bad  onifonnly  opposed  the  SVeodi.  or*  :{y9plsh  ajpAeoa 
witfaell  tbe^sceight of  his.  iiidueaae  and  etoqdendtJ  Byther 
face  of  hii  axgumeots  the  kiog  had  been  often  Moced  «e> 
peodar  and  to  hesitate  v  and  th^t  he  aoied  Ta^AcaamoifigLtr 
is  an  assertion  not  only  void  of  proof,  hut  contrary  to  th» 
^lole  tenor  of  evidence.  Mr.  Home  himself  allows,  bat  Aat 
ia  indeedel  the  distance  of  sonae  pages,  ''  that  he  nuuntamed 
the  chancter  of  ketsh  betaying  those  ftiaods  mbibmi  he  ^ 
desflsted/'  In  e  letter  written  to  theking  aomeyearasubae-' 
qoent  ta  this  period,  he  s^s,  ki  sefeence  to  the  ftroiaf  erenta 
ef  his  life,  "  I  neoer  betmyed,  aa  yoor  m^asty  humt,  ihe 
party  or  cooosels  i  was  of."  He  rater  chose  tolie  ooder  the 
imputation  of  advising  the  measure  of  shutting  upt  the  ek^ 
cheqoer,  than  to  reveal  the  king's  counseh  eonfidentsBHy  en« 
traated  tohim.  '^  I  shall  notdcay,*'  sayatbeeariin  the Imm 
before  quoted,  ''  but  that  I  knew  earlier  of  the  oou&ae^,  imt 
fionesaw  what  necessarily  it  must  prodnce,  perhaps,  sooner  tbad 
other  men}  bat  I  hope  it  could  not  be  ei^eeted  by  taxy  whe 
do  in  the4east  know  me,  that  I  should  have  discQvemd  diet 
kiDg'a  secrets,  or  tomsredhia  business,  whatever  iaay  thought^ 
were  ef  k.*'  And  when  in  avowed  oppositioo  ta  the  court, 
aevecal  years  afterwards  he  made  some  severe  vefleotiona  oo 
the  tisen  hud  chancellor  Nottingham,  that  nobleman  arose 
in  great  heat,  and  **  thanked  God  that,  whatever  his  enm 
might  be,  he  waa  not  ^  nun  Vho  had  projected  the  tn^coag 
Dittch  wmr,  who  had  proasQlgated  the  d^c^oxatioa  of  indiit^ 
gence,  who  hod  advised  theshetting  np  of  the  exchefuor  r-^^ 
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the  earl  ok  Shaftesboiy  "with  tfa&^^tmost  calnmesi  ofawrved,  iii 
answerto these  implied  cbarges,  **  that  there  were  then  ia  the 
hoiue  several  lords  who  were  in  the  secret  of  his  majesty *a 
counsels^  at  the  period  alluded  to :  he  would  aocuse  none,  bat 
}ie  appealed  to  aU -whether  he  was  the  author  or  the  adviser  of 
the  mbasiues,  in  question.**  A  profound  sileiice  ensued :  and 
lord  Arlin{gptoh;  gping  up  to  the  kingj  who  was  himself  present 
in  the  house,  remarked  to  him  the  generosity  of  lord  Shaftes^  . 
boxy,  and. the  indiscretion  of  the  chancellor.  And  upon  this 
the  king  rebuked  the  chancellor  for  meddling  with  th&  secrets 
of  the  council  ih  so  public  a  place ;  and  told  him  "  he  knew 
nothing  of  those  matters." 

So  much  for  the  charge  of  treachery.*— Upon  other  similar 
accusations  of  the  historian  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  If,  as 
Mr.  Hume  asserts,  ^*  lord  Shaftesbury  had  surmounted  all 
sense  of  shame,  if  he  was  not  startled  at  enterprises  the  most 
liazardous,  if  he  was  a  man  of  insatiable  ambition,"  why 
did  b»  not  steadily  persevere  in  the  court  ^stem  ?  Had  the 
opposition  any  thing  better  to  ofier  him  than  the  great  seal  of 
&«laad? 

This  ttobJeman  is  stigmatized  by  Mr.  Hume,  as  at  the  same 
time  under  the  dominion  of  iimous  and  ungoremable  passions, 
IVid  practising  the  insidious  arts  of  a  deep  and  designing  de« 
IP^0ogtie.  Bat  these  opposite  characteristics  are  equally  re* 
mote  firom  the  truth.  He  had  an  extraordinary  command  of 
temper  upon  the  most  trying  occasions  $  and  lais-  speeches, 
though  bold  and  ardent,  are  not  declamatory,  but  acule, 
sagacious,,  and  argumentative.  He  equally  disdained  to  dis* 
guiae  his  own  sentiments  In  complaisance  lo  the  prince  of  to  the 
people.  "  I  do  not  know,"  said  he  upon  a  Certain  occasion 
(A.  D.  l6T9)  u^  t^  house  iif  lords,  "  how  well  what  I  havia 
to  say  may  be  received  ^  fcf  I  never  stndy  either  to  make  my 
court  or  to  be  pc^ar.  I  always  speak  what  I  am  coib«> 
iSAirow  by  the  dictates,  of  the  svibit  within  kb.** 
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In  tbe  bi^  stations  which  he  filled^  hisTirtaes^  if  wewiU 
give  aB]F  credit  to  the  testimoDies  of  his  contemporaries,  were 
B»  coQspicuoos  as  hu  talents.  His  renown  was  extembd  te 
beyond  the  limits  of  bis  natire  coontry.  On  his  advano^* 
ment  to  the  ehttaceliorshipy  M.  Cronstrom^  a  Swede  of  Ugh 
distinction,  who  had  been  resident  in  England,  wrote  his  con* 
gnitolalions.  "  This  pfeferment  and  digniQr,  my  lord," 
said  he,  "  was  due  loi^  since  to  your  high  meriu ;  and  I  do 
bombly  assiKe  your  excellency,  it  is  generally  believed  hera 
the  interest  of  this  and  yoor  nation  will  floarish  under  the  wise 
conduct  of  such  a  renowned  chief  mizdster  of  state  as  you 
are.'*— Though  not  bied  to  the  profession  of  a  lawyer,  ncme 
of  his  decrees  in  chancery  were  ever  vevened ;  and  amidst  the 
voilence  and  madness'of  party  rage,  Dryden  himself,  in  his 
fiunons  political  satire  of  Absalom  and  Abitophel,  could  not 
refuse  to  pay  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the  moral  and  judicial  in* 
tegrity  of  his  character : 

''  In  Israel's  court  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdin 

With  more  discerning  eyes  and  hands  more  clean : 
Unbrib'd,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress. 
Swift  of  dispatch,  and  easy  of  access." 

Farther,  Mr.  Home  is  pleased  to  inform  us,  ''  that  lord 
Shaltesbury  was  reckoned  a  deist  5**  although  incontrovertibb 
evidence  remains,  that  this  nobleman  was  a  firm  believer  iti 
Cbf  istiaaity  accoording  to  the  most  rational  system  of  protea- 
tantism  j  for  which  he  even  declared,  in  a  verj  memorable 
debate  in  the  house  of  lords  on  the  noo-resistance  bill  (1^5)^' 
hb  reacUness  to  sacrifice  his  life.  And  upon  this  occasion 
king  Charles,  who  was  himself,  according  to  his  fiequent 
practice,  present  in  the  house,  declared  **  that  ShaAesbury 
knew  more  law  than  all  his  judges  and  more  divinity  than  all 
bi»  bishops/ 

It  would  extend  this  digressive  ^ssertation  too  fiur,  to  t^ace 
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Hbs  misrepaesentattofts  of  Mr.  Hume  rdalnre  to  the  conduct 
«f  lord  Shaftesbaty  sabsequent  to  bb  resignation  of  office,  ani 
poblie  juoctioD  ^vith  the  opposition,  of  wfaich  he  was  imme« 
dnieij  acknowledged  at  the  head.  It  must  suffice  to  say* 
that  the  lustorian  exhibits  a  character  incongruous,  incpedi- 
hk,  imposnble-^*— ''  a  character  from  no  one  vice  enempt/ 
yet  an  object  of  the  highest  affection  and  veneration— not  the 
Teneration  of  the  mass  of  the  people  merely,  but  of  the  b^C 
nod  wiasst  men  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived^-an 
Sflsex,  a  Holies/ a  Russel,  and  a  Sydney.  >  And  to  the  inju^ 
IDOOs  reproaches  of  Mr.  Hume  may  with  infinitely  preponde^ 
ntiog  advantage  be  opposed  the  disorlminathig  applause  of 
Ae  celebraled  Locks,  founded  on  long  and  intimate  know^ 
ledge;  who  says  of  thb  nobleman,  *'  that  in  all  the  v^iety 
of  changes  of  the  last  age  he  was  never  known  to  be  eithei 
bought  or  frighted  out  of  his  public  princes."  And  M.  le 
Clerc  tells  us,  *'  that,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  Mr.  Locke  re* 
poUected  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  delight  which  he  had 
found  in  the  conversation  of  lord  Shaftesbury ;  and  when  he 
spoke  of  his  good  qualities,  it  was  not  only  with  esteem,  but 
with  admiration*." 

When  at  length  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  taking  refuge  in 
(lolland,  he  was  received  by  the  republic,  which  according 
to  his  enemies  he  had  laboured  to  sobyert,  with  unusual 
lionors.  Ou  Us  arrival  at  Amsterdam^  he  was  visited  by 
several  of  .the  states  and  persona  of  distinction,  one  of  whom 
amiltng  lemaiked,  *^  Mi-lord,  nondum  est  deleta  Carthago.** 
They  told  him  they  were  sensiUe  hia  sufierings  were  for  the 
protestant  cause,  that  he  had  been  their  real  £riend>  and  that 
he  had  no  enemies  but  who  were  theirs  likewise.  They  assure^ 
him  of  their  constant  profection,  and  ordered  his  portrait  to 
tie  hung  up  m  their  public  room.  On  has  detth,  wluch  hapw 
ftened  shortly  after,  they  put  themselves  in  mourning.    Eveq 
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die  ditp  which  conveyed  bis  body  to  England  was  adonie4 
vith  stneamers  and  scutcheons,  and  the  whole  apparatua  was, 
ky  an  express  decree  of  the  states,  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment  of  tolls,  fees,  and  customs*.  On  the  subsequent  land- 
ing  at  Poole  in  Dorsetshire,  it  was  inet  by  a  cavalcade  of  tho 
pnncipal  gentlemen  of  the  county,  who  attended  the  prpces? 
fion  to  his  ancient  seat  of  Winbome,  where,  after  all  his  poll? 
tical  conflicts,  he  reposed  from  bis  labors,  an4  reived  a  ^^ 
fal  and  honorablp  int^»mei)t 


Some  of  the^e  particulars  are  extracted  from  original  tqa^ 
lerials  famished  by  ^e  late  earl  of  Shaftesbnry.  The  le? 
maining  infbnnation,  and  much  more  p  the  same  edect,  waa 
Ifithin  ^  re^  of  every  writer  possessed  of  competent  dili« 
genoe,  and  not  disdainuig  the  dull  labor  of  researph.  But 
the  fine  pictures  of  l^r.  Hume  are  too  often  little  better  thai| 
^Dcypiepes:  apd,  notwithstandbg  many  beautifiil  passages, 
there  is  no  part  of  the  history  of  that  celebrated  author  mc^ta 
n^igen^y  written,  or  more  open  to  animadversion^  than  the 
^rstfouxteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
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BOOK  I. 

Jliuitrious  Oiaracter  ofK,  WiUiam.  State  of  Political  Opt* 
mom.  Appointment  of  the  Ne»  Mimstry,  Convention  oon^ 
verted  into  a  Parliament,  A,  D.  l68g.  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and 
Supremacy  refused  by  eight  Bishops.  Cabals  of  the  Non^ 
jurors.  Cttil  List  settled.  Bill  of  RighU.  BiU  oflndem^ 
nity.  Act  of  Toleration,  BM  of  ComprehensUm.  Proceed^ 
ings  of  the  Convocation.  Affairs  of  Scotland.  Crown  of 
ScoHand  declared  forfeited  by  King  James-^^and  conferred  on 
K.  miUam.  Exploits  of  Vtecount  Dundee.  Iftghtanders 
described.  State  of  Essrope.  League  cf  Aug^urg.  War 
declared  by  England  against  Rrance.  Generous  reception  of 
K.  James  by  Louis  XIV.  Impatim  of  Ireland  by  the  French^ 
Treachery  of  Tyrconnel.  K.  James  makes  his  Entry  into 
Dublin,  Battle  of  Bantry  Bay,  Pretended  Parkament  of 
Ireland  conoened  by  K.  James.  Act  of  SeMmenlt  repealed. 
Memorable  Besistance  of  Londonderry.  Osproeperous  Cam* 
palgn  under  M.  Schomberg.  Session  of  ParUameni,  Cor^ 
poration  Bill,  Parliament  dissolped.  Proclamation  agaimsf 
General  Ludlow,  iteetvng  of  the  New  Parliament.  Con* 
fict  of  Parties,  Act  of  Graift.  Triumph  of  the  Tories. 
King  embarks  for  Ireland.    Pietory  of  the  Boyne.    King 
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*  James  ahandotu  Ireland.  Succeu  of  K.  fl^lUam.  Siegi 
ofjithlone  raUed'—aiid  o/Limetick.  King  returm  to  Eng'- 
iand.  Earl  of  Marlborough  captures  Cork  and  Kinsak. 
Command  devolves  on  Gmeral  GinckeL  AthUne  taken* 
Victory  of  Jghrim.  Capitulation  of  Limerick,  Queen  con- 
siituted  Regmt^Ar  tmiabU  Chatadar  and  diScteet  Conduct. 
Naval  Defeat  offBeachy  Head.  Session  of  Parliament.    Lord 
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His  Character.  King  embarks  for  the  Ckmiinent.  In  Danger 
of  Shipwreck.  Coiigriss  at  the  Hkgim,  Conspiracy  against 
the  Government*  Execution  of  Jshton.  Deprivaticn  of  the 
Non-juring  Bishops.  Campaign  in  FlanderSf  ifc.  169K 
Character  of  the  Emperot  LeopM.  Death  of  Pope  Innocent 
XL  Session  of  Parliament.  Unpopularity  rf  the  King. 
Affairs  of  the  Sast-India  Company.  Disgrace  of  the  Earl 
of  Marlborough.  Intrigues  carried  on  with  the  Court  of  St, 
Cermaine*s.  Prince  and  Princess  of  Denmark  cease  to  ap^ 
pear  at  St,  Jameses. 

BOOK!.  ^HERE  are  few  princes  in  ancient  or  modern 
i68d.  times  who  have  acted  a  more  conspicuoiu  or 

chaneter  important  part  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world 
wii^  than  King  Wijuliam.  Scarcely  had  h6  attaifted  tQ 
lh«  ageof  complete  manhood^  when  he  was  called 
upon  by  the  nnited  voice  of  his  countrymen, t<» 
rescue  them  from  the  dangers  of  an  invasion  which 
had  nearly  subverted  the  republic*  When  their 
lapprebeBMOHfi  had  fenced  then  to  the  lowest  ebb 
of  despondency^  he  awftkelied  the  drooping  genius 
offbccommonweaMh;  aifid  Holland,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  aprince  of  thej^ouse  ofOrange,  quickly  re* 
assumed  her  courage  and  re-established  her  power. 
TV  hen  these  nations  were  threatened  with  the  d  read- 
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&1  prospect  of  popery  and  slavery,  this  prince  was  book  i. 
again  invoked  for  aid  and  assistance;  and  accoBh*     i^. 
plishing  with  unparalleled  happiness  and  success 
the  glorious  and  immortal  work  of  their  deliver- 
ance,  was  rewarded  with  that  crown  which  fell 
from  the  head  of  the  abdicated  tyrant.  Dwing  thtf 
concluding  years  of  his  life^  he  was  universally 
considered  as  the  great  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of 
Europe^  endangered  by  the  pride  and  the.  power 
of  Louis  XIY.,  to  whose  vast  and  unprincipled  ' 
projects  of  ambition  he  opposed,  in  that  grand 
alliance  of  which  he  was  the  former  and  the  head, 
an  insurmountable  barrier. 

Though  the  two  great  political  factions  had  gt?««^ 
united  in  their  opposition  to  the  late  king  James;  osodm. 
and  Aough  the  tories^  alarmed  at  the  magnitude 
and  imminence  of  the  danger^  seemed  for  a  time 
to  have  abandoned  their  favourite  doctrines  of 
panive  obedience  and  non-resistance ;  in  the  spe^ 
cidativediscwsions  which  succeeded  at  the  meeting 
of  the  convention^  they  evidently  shewed  a  strong 
tendency  to  revert  to  their  original  principles,  or 
at  least  a  fixed  reluctance  to  depart  from  them 
farther  than  the  necessity  of  the  ease  absolutely 
demanded*  Though  they  acknowledged  the  king 
theve&re  to  be  incapable  of  government,  they 
eould  by  no  means  reconcile  their  minds  to  the 
idea  of  an  actual  depositioifi;  but,  as  in  former 
of  incapacity  arising  from  nonage  or  mentd 
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BOOK  h,  iiobeciUty,  they  proposed  the  appointment  of  it 
1689.   regent  vested  with  kingly  power.    To  this  plan 
the  whig8>  who  constituted  a  great  majority  of 
the  lower  house  of  convention^  were  determined, 
for  obvious  and  important  reasons^  not  to  accede. 
But  wisely  endeavouring  to  accommodate  their' 
more  dignified  and  rational  ideas  in  a  certain  de- 
gree to  the  prejudices  of  their  new  associates^  they 
passed  an  unanimous  vote^  "  that  king  James  II. 
having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  eonstitution  of 
the  kingdom  by  breaking  the  original  compact  be* 
tween  king  and  people^  andhaving>  by  the  advice 
of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons^  violated  tiie 
fundamental  laws^  and  withdrawn  himself  out  of 
the  kingdom^  has  abdicated  the  government^  and 
that  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant/'    The  tories^ 
however^  whose  influence  predominated  in  the 
house  of  lords^  rejected  the  concluding  clause^  and 
changed  the  term  abdicated  tot  deserted,  avl^ord 
of  very  different  import^  as  it  seemed  to  imply 
that  the  right  of  resumption  still  existed.     Not 
clearly  comprehending  that  emergencies  may  arise 
of  a  nature  so  transcendent  as  to- supersede  all 
legal  forms  and  positive  institutiims,  and  that  the 
essence  of  the  constitution  is  not  to  be  sacrificed 
to  its  external  sanctions^  they  argued^ ''  that,' how- 
ever great  might  be  the  misconduct  of  the  govera- 
meut,thfi  law  pronounced  the  king  to  be  in  his 
own  person  exempt  from  all  responsibility.    The 
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authors  and  adyisers  of  the  illegal  meagurer  pur-  book  i. 
sued  were  indeed  deserving  of  condign  punish-  ^Q^g^ 
went;  but  to  the  kinghimself  could  beimputednot 
criminality  but  incapacity  merely;  and  for  this  in- 
capacity a  r^ncy  was  the  only  proper  and  con- 
stitutional remedy.  If^  howev^r^  the  temporary 
desertion  of  the  government  on  the  part  of  the 
king8hould>  by  an  unprecedented  violence  of  con- 
struction, be  interpreted  into  an  actual  abdication 
of  the  regal  oflSce,  still  the  right  of  succession  de- 
volved by  law  upon  the  in&nt  prince  of  Wales^ 
of  the  legitimacy  of  whose  birth,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  rumours  propagated  for  malicious  and 
factious  purposes,  no  rational  person  entertained 
the  slightest  doubt/' 

These  reasonings  must  have  appeared  not  only 
plausible,  but  unquestionably  just  and  equitable, 
to  very  many  respectable  persons,  at  a  period 
when  the  true  theory  of  government  had  been 
comparatively  little  studied,  and  its  general  prin- 
ciples not  as  yet  perfectly  understood  or  very  ge- 
nerally diflbsed.  It  is  a  fact  which  needs  neither  * 
di^uiie  nor  palliation,  that  the  revolution,  ab- 
stractedly considered,  was  an  unquestionable 
though  an  illustrious  violation  of  the  law;  and 
the  established  maxims  which  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  just  and  genuine  ends  of  government 
it  was  then  thought  necessary  to  supersede^  are 
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BOOK  L  giuee  that  sra  as  sacred  and  ioviolable  as  before* 
^"^Q^  It  is  still  a  principle  of  the  English  constitution^ 
'that  the  king  can  dp  no  wrong— i.  e.  to  him  na 
criminalitj  can  be  imputed ;  that  the  legislative 
assemblies  can  exercise  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
monarch ;  and  that  the  crown  of  England  is  held 
by  hereditary  right.  But  if  former  times  should 
roll  round  again^  and  any  future  king  of 
England  should  dare  to  conspire  against  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  his  subjects^  and 
sacrilegiously  to  attempt  the  subversion  of  the  go« 
vernment  unless  the  spirit  of  liberty  were  totally 
extinguished  in  the  land^  these  feeble  barriers^ 
calculated  merely  to  protect  the  executive  power 
in  the  just  and  fearless  discharge  of  its  constitQ- 
tional  functions,  would  be  instantly  burst  asunder. 
And  if  the  safety  of  the  nation  demanded  that  the 
trophies  of  public  justice  should  be  "  raited  (to 
borrow  the  language  of  Milton)  on  the  neck  of 
crowned  Fortune  proud^"  no  true  patriot  would 
hesitate  to  applaud  the  sacrifice :  nor  would  it  be 
auy  impeachment  of  consistency  to  demand^  at  the 
same  moment^  the  re^stablishment  of  those  wise 
and  salutary  and  constitutional  maxims  from 
which  the  most  urgent  necessity  alone  could  jus^ 
tify  any  departure.* 

N 

*  "  The  supposition  of  law/'  as  sir  William  Blackstone  ex- 
cellently observes,  *'  is,  ihat  neither  the  king,  nor  either  housc^ 
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The  prudence  and  moderation^  and  even  tiie  book  i. 
magnanimity  of  the  prince  of  Orange  daring  the  ""^^C^ 
debates  of  the  convention^  are  justly  and  generally  * 
applauded.  Perceiving  the  house  of  peersdispoaed  settlement 
to  ftvor  the  establishment  of  a  regency^  he  thought  Temmeiit. 
proper^  after  observingalongandprofoundsilence^ 
to  inform  some  of  the  leading  members  of  that 
assembly^  '*  that  though  he  acknowledged  their 
undoubted  right  to  adopt  that  form  of  govern- 
ment which  to  them  appeared  most  eligible^  he  was 
determined^  if  a  regency  were  appointed^  not  to 
take  upon  him  the  office  of  regent ;  that^  if  they 
chose  to  settle  the  crown  upon  the  princess  of 
Orange^  he  claimed  no  right  of  objecting  to  it> 
but  he  would  never  act  a  subordinate  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  government.     In  either  of 
these  cases^  therefore^  he  would  return  to  Holland^ 

of  parliament  collectively  taken^  is  capable  of  doing  any  wrong  \ 
since  in  such  cases  the  law  feels  itself  incapable  of  furnishing 
any  adequate  remedy  ^  for  which  reason^  all  oppressions  which 
may  happen  to  spring  from  any  branch  of  the  sovereign  power 
must  necessarily  be  out  of  the  reach  of  any  stated  rule  or  ex-  . 
press  legal  provision :  but  if  ever  they  unfortunately  happen^  the 
pradence  of  the  times  must  provide  new  remedies  upon  new 
emergencies.  Indeed  it  is  found  by  experience^  that  when- 
ever the  unconstitutional  pppressions  even  of -the  sovereign 
power  advance  with  gigantic  strides^  and  threaten  desolation 
to  a  state^  mankind  will  not  be  reasoned  out  of  the  feelings  of 
humanity^  nor  will  sacrifice  their  liberty  by  a  scrupulous  ad- 
herence to  those  political  maxims  which  were  originally  estab- 
lished to  preserve  it."  Blacksione's  Commentaries, 
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BOOK  I.  satisfied  with  the  glory  he  had  acquired  hy  the 
^"^0^  service  he  had  been  so  happy  as  to  render  them." 
— ^This  judicious  and  well-timed  declaration  put  a 
sudden  termination  to  the  debate:  and  the  two 
houses  of  convention  came  to  a  final  resolution, 
Feb.  13,  1689,  to  offer  the  crown,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  people  of  England,  to  the  prince  and 
princess  of  Orange,  as  joint  sovereigns ;  vesting  at 
the  same  time  the  sole  administration  of  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  prince.    This  ofier,  which 
was  no  less  agreeable  to  the  princess,  who  indig- 
nantly disclaimed  every  idea  of  an  interest  sepa- 
rate from  that  of  her  husband,  than  to  the  prince, 
was  accepted  without  hesitation;  and  their  high- 
nesses were  crowned  at  Westminster  king  and 
queen  of  England,  by  the  names  of  William,  and 
Mary,  April  the  11th,  1689,  with  great  and  uni- 
versal acclamations. 
Appoint-        The  first  public  act  of  the  new  reign  was  a 
new  Mi-    proclamation  confirming  all  protestants  in  the 
'^  ^^'       offices  held  by  them  on  the  1st  of  December  1688. 
A  new  privy  council  was  in  a  few  days  after  nomi- 
nated, consisting  chiefly  of  whigs.     The  grand 
difficulty  rested  in  the  appointment  of  a  new  mi- 
nistry, in  the  formation  of  which  it  would  have 
been  highly  impolitic  entirely  to  have  excluded 
the  tories,  who   had  taken  a  very  active  and 
zealous  part  in  the  late  revolution.     The  jealous 
*  animosity  subsisting  betweea  the  two  state  fac- 
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tiong  began  immediately  to  re-appear;  and  it  was  book  l 
with  little  sMisfaction  to  either  that  the  king  at  ^^^^ 
last  made  his  final  arrangement.     The  earl  of 
Danby^  a  zealous  tory  and  high*churchman^  who  characters 
boasted  the  splendid  merit  of  devising  and  effect-  niiten. 
ing  the  marriage  of  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange,  and  who  was  one  of  the  seven  patriots 
who  risqued  their  lives  and  fortunes  by  signing 
the  original  invitation  to  the  prince*^,  transmitted 
to  him  through  the  hands  of  M.   Zuylestein^ 
aspired  to  the  office  of  lord  high  treasurer,  which 
he  had  held  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.     But 
the  king  determined  to  put  the  treasury  into  com- 
mission; and    lord  Mordaunt,  created  earl  of 
Monmouth,  a  zealous  whig,  was  declared  first 
commissioner.     This  nobleman  possessed  a  most 
extraordinary  force  and  versatility  of  talents;  and 
his  genius  in  the  sequel  taking  a  military  direction, 
he  attained  to  the  highest  degree  of  celebrity 
under  his  subsequent  title,  by  descent,  of  earl  of 

♦  The  others  were  Shrewsbury,  Devonshire,  Lumley,  the 
bishop  of  London,  admiral  Russel,  and  H.  Sydney.  The  earl 
of  Nottingham  had  been  applied  to,  and  had  once  assented  to 
the  invitation ;  but  his  heart  failed  him,  and  (as  Sydney  wrote 
to  the  prince,  June  30,)  "  he  retracted,  under  pretence  of 
scruples  of  conscience — though  they  all  concluded  it  to  be 
another  passion."  He  nevertheless  kept  the  secret  inviolate. 
The  prince  of  Orange^  knowing  the  selfish  and  unprincipled 
versatility  of  Halifax,  forbade  any  positive  or  explicit  commu- 
nication of  the  design  to  that  nobleman. 
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BOOK  L  Peterborough.  Danby^  thus  excluded  from  the 
"^^^^  treasury,  was  obliged  to  content  hiniself  with  the 
post  of  president  of  the  council,  and  the  title  of 
marquis  of  Carmarthen .  The  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
a  man  of  capacity,  of  moderation,  and  of  pro- 
bity, whose  character  stoodbigh  with  both  parties^ 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  in  conjunction 
with  the  earl  of  Nottii^ham,  a  determined  tory, 
immoveable  in  his  prejudices,  grave  in  his  deport* 
ment,  austere  in  his  morals,  artful,  able,  and  am* 
bitious.  This  nobleman  had  refused  to  sign  the 
invitation  to  the  prince,  but  declared  himself 
willing  to  share  the  responsibility  as  far  as  con- 
cealment would  go  :  and  though  in  the'  conven- 
tional debates  he  had  vehemently  opposed  the 
vote  of  abdication,  he  subsequently  declared  with 
much  plausibility,  '^  that  though  he  would  not 
make  a  king,  yet  upon  his  principles  he  could 
obey  him  better  than  those  who  did."  The  mar- 
quis of  Halifax,  a  man  of  wit,  genius,  and  elo- 
quence, had  conductedhimself  with  such  duplicity, 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  with  such  flagrant 
inconsistency,  as  entirclyto  lose  the  confidence  of 
both  parties.  He  had'  originally  acted  with  the 
whigs,  to  whom  he  gave  mortal  offence  by  the 
decided  part  which  he  took  in  opposition  to  the 
exclusion  bill,  and  by  supporting  the  flagitious 
measures  of  the  last  years  of  Charles  II.  and 
the  first  of  his  successor,  under  whom  he  held  the 
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office  of  president  of  the  council.    In  order  to 
recover  his  credit  with  the  whigs^  who  were  now 
likely  to  attain  a  permanent  ascendency^  he  op- 
posed with  all  the  force  of  his  oratory  in  the  con-. 
yention  the  project  of  a  regency,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  move  that  the  prince  should  be  declared 
king,  and  the  princesses  next  in  succession.    This 
proposition^  though  immediately  negatived,  so  far 
answered  his  purpose  as  to  raise  him  high  in  the 
king's  favor;  but  it  made  him  odious  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  tories.    To  him  was  consigned  the 
privy  seal.     The  great  seal  was  put  into  commis- 
sion ;  Maynard,  Keck,  and  Rawlinson,  being  no- 
minated commissioners:  and  sir  John  Holt,  a 
man  of  great,  ability  and  equal  integrity,  was  de- 
claredchiefjusticeof  England.  Admiral  Herbert, 
a  very  popular  and  reputed  a  very  skilful  seaman, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty.     The 
white  staves  were  bestowed  on  the  dukes  of  Devon- 
shire and  Dorset  [  the  first  being  appointed^  lord 
steward,  and  the  latter  lord  chamberlain.     M. 
Bentinck,  a  native  of  Holland,  who  had  long  en- 
joyed the  king's  confidence,  was  advanced  to  an 
honourable  station  in  the  king's  household,  and 
soon  afterwards  created  earl  of  Portland.     Mr. 
Sydney,  brother  to  the  famous  Algernon  Sydney, 
a  man  of  engaging  manners  and  graceful  address, 
was  distinguished  in  the  new  promotions,  and  in 
the  sequel  advanced  to  very  high  offices  in  the 
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staie^  and  created  earl  of  Romney.    The  diocese 
of  Salisbury  being  at  this  time  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  learned  Dr.  Seth  Ward^  the  king  of  his  own 
motion  nominated  as  his  successor  Dr.  Burnet^  who 
had  embarked  onboard  the  Dutch  fleet  on  the  late 
Dr.  Bornet  expedition  to  England^  and  been  an  active  and 
toX^^   zealous  instrument  in  accomplishing  the  revolu- 
bu^f*"     tion.    This  prelate^  equally  famous  in  his  political 
and  theological  capacity^  has  been  described^  not 
unhappily^  as  '^  a  man  of  somis  parts  and  great 
industry^  moderate  in  his  notions  of  church  dis* 
HisCha-    cipliuc^  iuquisitivc^  meddling,  vain^  and  credu* 
^^^'     Jous*** — ^but,  as  it  ought  to  be  added^  honest  dis- 
interested^ and  sincere.    An  unexpected  difficulty 
occurred  in  the  positive  refusal  of  the  primate 
Bancroft  to  consecrate  the  new  bishop :  but^  as 
the  time  approached^  dreading  the  penalties  of  a 
pnrmunire,  he  granted  a  commission  to  the  bishop 
of  London  and  three  other  suffragans  to  exercise 
his  metropolitical  authority;  thut^  as  bishop  Bur- 
net with  some  degree  of  spleen  remarks^  '^  meanly 
empowering  others  to  do  what  he  himself  deemed 
an  unlawful  act." 
Convention      l^^c  first  rcsolutiou  adopted  by  the  new  govern- 
^toa  Puw  ment  was  to  convert  the  convention  into  a  parlia- 
^^^"^^     mentj  that  assembly  being  supposed  by  many  to 
want  a  legal  sanction^  not  having  been  convoked 
by  the  royal  writ  of  summons.     On  proposing 
the  question  in  council^  whether  it  was  necessary 
•  *  Smollst^  Gmtinuaium,  voL  i.  p.  6. 
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to  dissolve  the  convention  and  to  call  a  new  par-  book  t 
liament^  the  voices  were  divided ;  but  the  whigs^  1609. 
knowing  the  inconveniences  which  would  arise 
from  a  dissolution^  and  well  satisfied  with  the  ap- 
parent disposition  and  complexion  of  the  com- 
mons^ were  unanimous  in  their  opinions  against 
it.  The  king^  in  consequence^  went  in  state  to 
the  house  of  lords^  and>  in  a  solemn  speech  from 
the  throne^  recommended  to  both  houses  to  '*  con- 
sider of  the  most  effectual  means  to  prevent  the 
inconveniences  which  might  arise  from  delays  in 
accomplishing  whatever  measures  they  might  have 
in  contemplation  for  the  good  of  the  nation/'  A 
bill  was  immediately  brought  in^  and  carried  ra- 
pidly through  the  house  of  lords^  to  remove  and  ' 
prevent  all  questions  and  disputes  concerning  the 
assembling  and  sitting  of  this  present  parliament 
But  in  the  house  of  commons  it  excited  a  warm 
and  interesting  debate.  The  tories  maintained, 
with  no  small  degree  of  plausibility^  that ''  if  the 
convention  was  in  itself  an  illegal  assembly^  its 
acts  could  not  be  legalized  by  giving  it  the  name  of 
a  parliament—- 'thattheking'swrit  was  as  necessary 
as  his  presence  to  constitute  a  legal  parliament — 
tiiat  the  convention  of  1660  was  called  by  the 
consent^  if  not  by  the  authority^  of  the  lawful 
king,  and  when  there  was  no  great  seal  in  being 
io  affix  to  the  writs ;  notwithstanding  which^  it 
bad  never  been  considered  as  a  legal  parliament ; 
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BOOK  f.  its  acts  were  ratified  in  a  subsequent  parliament^ 
j^.    and  thence  they  derived'their  validity.     No  con- 
stitutional power  existing  therefore^  by  which  the 
convention  could  be  converted  into  a  parliament^ 
they  inferred  that  it  must  of  necessity  be  dissolved 
and  a  new  parliament  summoned."    To  this  rear 
soning  the  whigs  replied  with  firmness  and  spirit^ 
"  that  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  relative  to  the 
BEVOLtJTioN  now  accomplished^  were  in  a  Ic^al 
sense  irregular  and  anomalous  to  the  established 
principles  of  the  constitution ;  but  that  essentials 
must  not  be  sacrificed  to  forms.    A  king  had  been 
dethroned^;  and  another  elected^  and  universally 
acknowledged  as  a  king  de  facto  at  leasts  if  not 
dejure.    Was  it  then  more  difficulty  or  less  con- 
stitutional, to  acknowledge  a  parliament  defaUo 
than  -a  king  de  facto  ?  The  essence  of  a  parlia- 
ment consisted  in  the  meeting  and  co-operation 
of  the  king,  lords^  and  commons,  whethei^  con- 
voked by  writ  or   by  letter.     The  prince  of 
Orange's  not  being  king  at  the  time  of  his  issuing 
the  letters  was  an  irrelevant  objection^  since  he 
was  then  the  administrator  of  the  executive  go*- 
vemment.    From  a  retrospective  view  of  Englisii 
history^  it  was  sufficiently  apparent  that  itw)i» 
never  considered  by  our  ancestors  as  so  naterial 
how  the  king,  lords^and  commons,  came  together^ 
as  that  they  were  together.   During  the  imprisoo-^ 
ment  of  Edward  II.  writs  were  issued  for  a  par^ 
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liameatj  in  the  name  of  the  monarchy  by  tho  queen  book  i 
and  prince  of  Wales :  which,  being  met,  deposed  ^^5$^ 
the  king,  and  passed  a  great  variety  of  acts  re- 
maining in  force  without  any  subsequent  confir- 
mation. In  like  manner  the  parliament  which 
deposed  king  Richard  II.  was  summoned  by  the 
duke  of  Lancaster,  afterwards  king  Henry  IV. ; 
which  parliament,  so  irregularly  convened,  passed 
divers  acts,  the  legality  of  which  was  never  ques- 
tioned. As  to  the  confirmation  of  the  acts  of  the 
convention  parliament  of  1660  by  the  subsequent 
parliament  of  1661  convoked  by  the  king's  writ, 
though  perhaps  politically  expedient  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  scrupulosities  of  some  sceptical  theo- 
rists, it  could  proceed  neither  from  necessity  nor 
propriety— ^most  of  the  acts  passed  in  the  conven- 
tion parliament  having  produced  their  full  effect 
before  the  subsequent  parliament  began.  Where 
thes  was  the  political  prudence  or  advantage  of 
throwing  the  kingdom  into  confusion  by  a  new 
election  at  so  critical  a  juncture,  to  the  gi-eat  de- 
lay and  hindrance  of  public  business  ?  And  after 
all,  at  their  next  meeting,  as  to  all  the  essentials 
i^ch  constitute  a  true  and  lawful  parliament, 
they  would  gain  nothing  but  what  they  already 
possessed."  These  arguments  happily  prevailed ; 
and  the  commons  agreeing  to  the  bill  the  con- 
vention was  from  that  time  called  the  parliament-^ 
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BOOK.1.  *^^  act  commencing  from  the  day  on  which  the 
^^T^C^  crown  was  accepted  by  the  king  and  queen. 
Oaths  of  The  first  of  March  being  appointed  for  taking 
and^r(t  the  oaths  of  all^iance  and  supremacy,  divers  of 
^3  by  the  dissatisfied  members,  chiefly  of  the  upper 
Swpl^  house,  retired  on  different  pretences  into  the 
country.  Being  at  length  summoned  to  give 
their  attendance,  the  earls  of  Clarendon,  Litclji- 
field,  Exeter,  with  a  few  other  temporal  lords, 
continued  contumacious ;  and  no  less  than  eight 
of  the  bishops,  including  the  primate  Sancroft,  a 
man  of  unblemished  morals,  of  great  learning  and 
integrity,  and  of  much  passive  fortitude,  but  in 
his  public  capacity  weak,  wavering  and  pusilla* 
nimous.  Though  he  had  joined  with  the  other 
peers  and  privy  counsellors  in  inviting  the  prince 
of  Orange  to  take  the  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment upon  him,  he  refused  to  pay  his  com- 
pliments of  congratulation  at  St.  James's  on  his 
subsequent  arrival.  When  the  convention  met, 
he  came  not  to  take  his  place  among  them-*re- 
solving  to  act  neither  for  nor  against  the  interests 
of  king  James:  and  though  he  himself  refused  the 
oaths,  he  cautiously  avoided  taking  any  steps,  by 
acting  or  speaking,  to  deter  others  from  such 
•compliance.  The  example  of  the  bishops  was 
followed  by  many  individuals  among&t  the  inferior 
ckrgy^  who  were  in  consequence  deprived  of  their 
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benefices ;  though  by  far  the  greater  number  sub*  book  i. 
nutted  to  the  oaths  enjoined^  but  with  such  limi-  1699. 
tBtiom  and  mental  reservations  as  redounded  yery 
little  to  the  honor  of  tlieir  integrity.  The  recusant 
prelates*  were  at  first  suspended  from  their  episco- 
pal functions^  and  it  was  not  till  afler  an  interval 
of  above  a  year  that  the  vacant  sees  were  filled 
with  men  of  more  liberal  principles ;  the  new  me- 
tropolitan^ Dr.  Tillotson^  in  particular^  sustaining 
a  very  high  character  for  moderation^  wisdom, 
candor,  and  probity.  The  deprived  archbishop 
Sancroft  retired  to  a  small  paternal  estate  in  Nor- 
folk, cultivating,  as  we  are  told,  his  garden  with 
his  own  hands,  and  enjoying  in  peace  and  privacy 
the  splendid  sacrifices  he  had  made  at  the  shrine 
of  rectitude  and  conscience. 

The  faction  of  the  non-jurors,  and  many  who  Cabah  or 
had  taken  the  oaths  to  the  *  government,  were  juronT' 
quickly  discovered,  by  intercepted  letters,  to  be 
engaged  in  se(!ret  practices  against  it.  The  earl  of 
Arran,  sir  Robert  Hamilton,  and  others,  were 

*  The  non-juring  bishops  were  Sancroft,  of  Canterborj  ^ 
Turner,  of  Ely  -,  Lake,  of  Chichester ;  Ken,  of  Bath  and 
Wells;  White,  of  Peterborough}  Lloyd,  of  Norwich  3  Thomas, 
of  Worcester ;  and  Frampton,  of  Gloucester.  The  five  first 
of  these  were  of  the  number  of  the  seven  bishops  sent  to  the 
.  Tower  by  king  James^  for  refusing  to  promulgate  the  declara* 
tion  of  indolgexKe:  thus  a  second  time,  and  within  a  very  short 
interval,  sacrificing^  though  in  an  ignoble  and  unworthy  cause, 
tbeir  inttrest  tp  their  lincerity  and  integrity. 
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j  BOOK  1.  committed  to  the  Tower ;  and  a  bill  passed  both 

I  1689.    houses  suspending  the  habeas  corpus  act^  for 

the  fif'st  time  since  that  famous  law^  the  bulwark 
of  the  English  constitution  and  of  the  personal 
liberty  of  Englishmen^  was  enacted.  A  spirit  of 
mutiny  also  at  this  period  broke  out  in  the  army; 
and  tbe  royal  Scotch  r^ment  of  horse  and  that 
of  Dumbarton^  having  declared  for  king  James^ 
began  their  march  from  South  Britain  ^  Scot*- 
land,  but  were  pursued  by  general  Ginckel^  and 
compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  This  inci'* 
dent  gave  rise  to  a  bill,  now  become  annual,  for 
punishing  mutiny  and  desertion,  forming  in  its 
present  state  a  complete  military  code,  under  the 
sanction  of  which  the  foitiiidable  standing  army  of 
Britain  is  disciplined  and  governed. 
^li  "*  The  revenue  of  the  crown  settled  upon  the  late 
king  James  for  life  was  declared  by  the  house  of 
commons  to  be  expired,  in  contemptuous  disre- 
gard of  the  all^ations  of  the  courtiers,  who  pre- 
tended that  the  revenue  had  devolved  to  the  pre^ 
sent  king  with  the  crown,  as,  during  the  life  of 
king  James  at  least,  inseparably  annexed  to  it. 
By  a  very  just  and  wise  regulation,  the  house  esta- 
blished a  distinction  between  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  expenditure  of  the  nation;  settling, 
by  a  projjj^ional  act,  the  sum  of  6()p,000/.  upon 
the  crowiif=to  defray  the  .necessary  demand^  of 
the  civil  government,  under  the  appellation  of  the 
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ci?il  list ;  and  living  all  the  remaining  supplies  book  i. 


to  lie  Toted  upon  eatimate^  and  appropriated  to  i^ 
^  specific  services^  stated  by  ministers^  and  approved 
by  the  parliament.  This  was  a  political  noveltyj 
at  whidi  the  king  was  not  perfectly  pleased ;  par- 
ticularly as  the  ciyil  list  itself  wis  granted^  by  a 
caution  too  rigidly  scrupulous^  for  so  short  a 
term  as  one  year  only :  and  the  bold  and  innovat- 
ing spirit  of  the  whigs  excited  in  this  and  other 
instiwces  some  degree  of  umbrage^  not  to  say  re- 
sentment^  in  the  breast  of  the  king  *. 

With  a  view  to  extend  his  popularity/the  mo- 
narch s^nified^  in  a  message  to  the  commons^  his 
readiness  to  acquiesce  in  any  regulations  they 
should  think  proper  to  adopt  for  the  suppression 
of  hearth'tnanei/,  which  he  understood  to  be  a  Hearth 
grievous  imposition  on  the  subject ;  and  this  aboHrLi 
tax  was  in  the  sequel  abolished^  ''  in  order  to 
erect  a  lasting*  monument  of  his  majesty's  good- 
ness^" to  use  the  words  of  the  act^  ''  in  every 

*  The  king  declared^  '^  that  witfaouta  settled  revenue  a  king 
was  but  a  pageant :"  And  upon  another  occasion  he  said  to 
bishop  Burnet,  '*  that  he  understood  the  good  of  a  common- 
wealth as  well  as  of  a  kingly  government,  and  it  was  not 
EASY  to  determine  WHICH  WAS  BEST;  but  he  was  sure  the 
worst  of  all  governments  was  that  of  a  king  without  treasure 
and  without  power/'  The  late  king  of  Prussia  was  more  deeply 
tainted  with  this  political  heresy  than  king  William ;  for  he 
declared  himself  to  Dr.  Zimmermajon,  "  extremely  paatiai. 

TO  BBPUBLICS." 
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dwelling-house  of  the  kingdom/'    But  the  pro- 
spect of  this  monument,  according  to  the  observa- 
Biadc8toii&  tion  of  the  celebrated  Commentator  of  the  Laws 
of  England^  was  extremely  darkened  by  the  sub* 
stitution^  in  a  few  year^  afterwards^  of  a  heavy 
duty  on  windows^  as  an  eqiiiyalent  to  that  on 
hearths :  and  which  is  perhaps  little  less  odious  or 
vexatious.    In  consequence  also  of  the  king's  re- 
commendation^ the  house  of  commons  voted  the 
sum  of  600^000/.  as  a  compensation  to  the  States 
General  for  the  expense  incurred  by  them  in  fit- 
ting out  the  fleet  which  wafted  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  the  British  shore.     Another  very  im- 
1^^      portant  measure  brought  forward  in  the  course 
of  the  present  session,  though  not  carried  into 
full  effect  till  the  succeeding  one,  was  the  conver- 
sion of  the  declaration  of  rights  presented  to  the 
king  by  the  two  houses  of  convention,  immedi- 
ately previous  to  the  offer  of  the  crown,  into  that 
memorably  law  so  frequently  referred  to,  and  so 
justly  celebrated,  under  the  appellation  of  the 
BILL  OF  RIGHTS*.     A  cUusc  of  a  Very  interest- 

*  The  declaratory  clauses  of  this  £imous  bill  are  as  follow  :•«— 
The  lords  spirittial  and  temporal,  and  commons^  &c.  as  their 
ancestors  in  like  cases  have  usually  done,  for  the  vindicating 
their  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  declare — 

That  the  pretended  power  of  suspending  laws,  or  the  execu- 
tion of  laws  by  regal  authority,  without  consent  of  parliament^ 
is  illegal. 
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iag  impwt  was  inserted  in  this  bin>  disffcbling  pa*  book  t 
pists  from  the  succession  to  the  crown— ^to  which  i6sg/ 
the  lords  added,  or  such  as  iiiould  marry  papists —        '    j 

That  the  pretended  power  of  dispensing  with  laws,  or  th^ 
execution  of  laws  by  regal  authority,  as  it' hath  be^h'^sumeJ 
and  exercised  of  late,  is  illegal. 

That  the  commission  for  caeecting  the  late  ccmt  oii  hoiixok* 
sioners  for  ecclesiastical  causes,  9nd  all  other  con^n^s^fip^aQ^  > 

courts  of  the  like  nature,  are  illegal  and  pernicious.,  r  '       » 

That  the  levying  money  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  crown,  by 
pretence  of  prerogative,  without  grant  of  ][)arliament,  for 
longer  time  or  in  any  other  manner  than  the  sam'e4:S  o^  shali 
be  granted,  is  illegal. 

That  it  is  the  right  of  the  lulject  to  petiiipn  ibi6  king.:  an^ 
all  commitments  and  prosecutions  for  such  petitioning  ara 
illegal. 

That  the  raising  and  keeping  a  standing  army  within  the 
kingdom  m  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  by  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, is  against  law. 

That  tlie  subjects,  being  protestants,  may  have  arms  for 
their  defence,  suitable  to  their  condition,  and  as  allowed  by 
law. 

Thai  the  election  of  members  of  parliament  ought  to  be 
free. 

Tliat  the  freedom  of  speech  or  debates  and  proceedings  19 
parliameat  ought  not  to  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any 
court  or  place  out  of  parliament. 

That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  excessivf 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

Tliat  jurors  ought  to  be  duly  impannelled  and  returned,  and 
jurors  which  pass  upon  men  iq  trials  for  high  treason  ought  to 
be  freeholders. 

That  all  grants  and  promises  of  fines  and  forfeitures  (^p^rtin 
cular  persons  before  conviction  are  iUegal  and  void. 

VOL.  t.  K  ^     Ani  , 
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BOOK  ju  and  al»c4 ving  the  subjects  in  this  case  from  theif 
i6H9^    aUggwice.    . 

d^^t^"  .^^ejfc^ng  was  extr«ielya»d  laudably  solicit- 
ous that  an  act  of  indemnity^  with  proper  ex- 
f:eption^^,shoul4  pass  without  delay.  Jeffries,  the 
infamous  Jeffries,  was  now  under  close  confine* 
ment  iiithe  Tow^;*  and  Wright,  who  had 
filledHie'^'htgh  office  of  lord  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
land, with  divers  ofthe  late  judges  and  other  state 
delinquents,  M^ere  prisoners  in  Newgate:  and 
from  agigngst  these,  examples  of  public  justice 
might  be  made.  But  good  policy  evidently  re- 
quired, that  the  minds  ofthe  multitude  who  had 
Tendered  themselves  more  or  less  culpable  by  en- 
gaging in  the  execution  ofthe  illegal  measures  of 
the  late  reign  should  beset'atrest  and  conciliated 

And  that  for  redress  of  all  grievances,  and  for  the  amending, 
•trengthening,  and  presenting  of  the  laws,  parliaments  ought  to 
be  held  frequently. 

And  thej  do  claim,  demand,  and  insist  vfok  all  and 
Singular  the  premises  as  their  undoubted  rights  and  privileges  5 
and  that  no  declarations,  judgments,  doings,  or '  proceedings 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  people  in  any  of  the  said  premises 
ought  in  any  wise  to  be  drawn  hereafter  in  consequence  or 
example. 

*  "  I  saw  hijn,"  says  the  historian  Oldmixon,  ^'  as  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  Tower,  guarded  by  the  militia  from  xhm 
rabble,  who  shewed  a  readiness  to  tear  him  to  pieces.  He  held 
up  his  hands  in  a  lamenting  posture,  earnestly  beseeching  thos# 
that  were  in  the  co3ch  with  him  to. protect  him.**  He  did  not 
loog  survive  his  confinement.-— Oidwixow,  vol.  ii.  p.  5- 
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hy  the  lenity  and  mo^eratiou  of  the  preseet  go^   book  l 
vernment.    This  die  whigs^  much  more  in  the     1689. 
spirit  of  faction  than  of  patriotism,  resisted,  from 
a  desire  to  keep  their  adversaries  still  under  the 
lash,  and  to  establish  more  firmly  their  own  ascen* 
depcy.     This  ungenerous  conduct  was  openly 
countenanood  and  encouraged  by    the  earl  of 
Monmouth,  now  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  and 
I>elamere,  afterwards  earl  of  Warrington,  chan** 
<:ellor  of  the  excheqiier — ^to  the  great  disgust  of 
the  king ;  into  w.ho«e  .mind  the  earl  of  Notting* 
ham  wa3  assiduously  instilling  jealousies  and 
suspicions  of  the  whole  whig  party,  whom  he  re- 
presented as  in  their  hearts  republicans  and  level-   . 
lers,  entertaining  deep  and   dangerous   designs 
tending  to  the  subversion  of  kingly  government. 
Under  the  specious  pretext  of  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  proper  exceptions,  and  of  tlie  en- 
couragement which  a  general  indemnity  would  af- 
ford to  the  partisans  of  the  late  king,  the  bill  was 
lost  for  the  present  session.*     Modelled  as  it  was 
by  the  wjiigs,  it  bore  indeed  more  the  appearance 
of  a  bill  of  punishmeot  than  of  pardon ;  for  it 
comprised  no  less  than  twelve  general  heads  of 
.  exception,   including  a  vast   number  of  indivi- 
duals.f     Amongst  those  specified  by  name  were 
the  chief  justices  Herbert  and  Wright,  the  lords 

♦  Buraet.  t  Ralph,  vol.  ii.  p.  135. 
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I  BOOK  L  'Jeffries  and  Sunderland,  the  bishops  of  Dur- 

I  i68g.     ham,  Chester,  &c.     Lord  Delamere  himself  in- 

I  forms  us,  *'  that  the  party  most  affected  by  the 

bill  retarded  their  proceedings  by  throwing 
stumbling-blocks  from  time  to  time  in  their  way'' 
—thinking,  no  doubt,  that  their  peril  would  be 
in  no  wise  diminished,  but  on  the  contrary  greatly 
increased,  by  such  an  act  of  grace  and  favor  as 
this.  Such  was  the  terrific  latitude  of  the  bill, 
liiat  it  was  compai'ed  to  sailing  in  an  illimitable 
ocean  without  a  compass— to  wandering  in  an 
immense  forest  which  no  sunbeam  dould  pene^ 
trate. 
Act  of  To-      Of  all  the  transactions  of  the  present  memo^ 

leratxoo.  ^  ^  * 

rable  session  of  parliament,  next  to  the  bill  of 
rights,  the  measure  most  interesting  to  poste- 
rity, and  the  effects  of  which  have  been  most 
visible  and  permanent,  was  the  famous  act  of 
toleration — an  act  perfectly  consonant  to  the 
views,  and  which  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  liberal,  just,  and  generous  dispo- 
sition, of  the  king.  The  church  and  the  more 
respectable  part  of  the  dissenters  having  united 
in  their  opposition  to  the  despotic  proceedings  of 
the  late  reign,  notwithstanding  the  insidious 
means  used  to  conciliate  the  non-conformists, 
and  to  make  them  instiiimental  to  the  designs  of 
thexourt,  they  were  flattered  by  the  heads  of  the 
church  with  the  hope  not  merely  of  a  general  to- 

7 
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letation  wlienever  a  favorable  period  should  ar^* 
rive^  but  of  a  liberal  comprehension  by  rendering 
the  terms  of  conformity  less  rigorous.     The  king 
had  given  a  striking  proof  of  his  own  freedom 
from  religious  bigotry^  when,  in  his  speech  to  the 
two  houses  on  passing  the  bill  for  suspending  the 
habeas  corpus  act^  he  took  occasion  to  express 
"  his  hope  that^in  providing  against  papists,  they 
would  leave  room  for  the  admission  of  all  protest 
taiits  who  were  willing  and  able  to  serve ;  and 
he  aflSrmed  that  such  a  conjunction  would  unite 
them  the  more  firmly  amongst  themselves,  and 
strengthen  them  against  their  common  adver- 
saries/'    Accordingly,  when  the  bill  for  abrogat- 
ing the  old  and  appointing  the  new  oaths  was 
brought  forward,  a  clause  was  inserted  to  remove 
the  necessity,  as  to  protestants,  of  taking  the  sa- 
cramental test  as  a  qualification  for  office;  which, 
though  strongly  supported  by  the  leaders  of  the 
whigs,  particularly  by  the  marquis  of  Halifax, 
who  now  aspired  to  the  distinction  of  head  of  the 
whig  party,  was  ultimately  negatived.     A  pro- 
test, framed  in  terms  remarkably  spirited,  was 
signed  by  the  lords  Delamere,  Wharton,  Mor- 
daun^,  &c.  against  the  rejection  of  this  clause,  in 
which  they  declare  "  that  a  hearty  union  amongst 
protestants  was  a  greater  security  to  church  and 
state  than  an^  test  that  could  be  invented ;  knd 
that  a  greater  caution  ought  not  to  be  required 
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booK  I.  from  such  as  were  admitted  into  offices^  thar( 
1699.     from  the  members  of  the  two  houses  of  parlia^ 
ment^  who  are  not  obliged  to  receive  the  sacra-* 
meat  to  enable  them  tp  sit  in  either  house/'   And 
in  a  second  protest  it  is  afiEurmed  to  be  ^^  hard 
usage  to  exclude  from  public  employments  men 
fit  and  capable  to  serve  the  public^  for  a  mere 
scruple  of  conscience^  which  could  by  no  means 
render  them  suspected^  and  much  less  disaffected 
to  th^  present  government ;  that  to  set  marks  of 
distinction  and  humiliation  on  any  sorts  of  men 
who  have  not  rendered  themselves  justly  suspected 
to  the  government^  as  it  is  at  all  times  to  be 
avoided  by  the  making  just  and  equitable  laws^ 
80  might  it  be  of  ill  effect  to  the  refpriped  interest 
at  home  ^nd  abroad  in  this  present  conjuncture^ 
which  stood  in  need  of  the  united  hearts  and  hand^ 
of  all  protestants/'     In  order  to  conciliate  thq 
tories^  the  king  was  willing  and  even  desirous  tq 
piitigate  the  severity  of  the  bill^  by  vesting  a  dis^ 
pretionary  power  in  the  crpwn  to  dispense  with 
the  oaths  with  respect  to  the  isstablished  clergy^ 
who  ^we^e  for  the  most  part  no|;oriously  inimical 
to  the  present  government.     In  vindication  of 
which  provision^  it  was  said,  ''  that  in  former 
phanges  of  government  paths  had  npt  proved  sq 
/  ^fii^ctual  a  security  as  was  imagined.     Distinc- 
I   tions  were  found  put,  and  senses  put  upon  words 
\  J>y  which  they  were  interpreted  so  as  to  signify 
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l)ttt  little  when  a  government  came  to  need  bookl 
strength  from  tfaem«  The  acquiescence  of  the  16994 
clergy  must  he  presumed  from  the  use  of  the  li* 
turgical  forms.  If  that  formidable  body  were 
reduced  to  the  hard  necessity  of  taking  these 
oaths,  or  of  resigning  their  preferments^  there  Mras 
indeed  little  douht  of  a  general  compliance :  hut 
far  from  producing  any  beneficial  eiTect^  it  would 
only  tend  to  inflame  their  minds  and  to  confirm 
their  animosity.  It  was  also  remarked^  that  dur-^ 
ing  queen  Elizabeth's  long  and  glorious  reign^  in 
which  she  had  to  guard  both  against  the  pre- 
tended title  of  the  queen  of  Scots  and  the  de-* 
posing  power  of  the  pope,  this  was  the  mode 
adopted ;  and  it  was  found  by  experience,  that  to 
leave  the  tendering  of  oaths  to  the  queen's  discre* 
tion  was  the  most  effectual  way  of  preserving  the 
public  safety  and  tranquillity."  As  the  intem- 
perate zeal  of  the  tories  had  defeated  the  former 
clause,  so  the  equally  misguided  violence  of  the 
whigs  prevented  the  adoption  of  the  latter ;  and 
the  king  himself  appeared  to  be  almost  the  only 
man  in  the  kingdom  who  had  Ihe  wisdom  and 
inoderation  to  approve  and  patronize  both/ 

With  a  view  to  accomplish  the  truly  Christian  BiiipfCom. 

prohcDuon. 

and  catholic  project  of  a  comprehension,  a  bill 
was  introduced  intQ  the  house  of  lords,  under  the 
title  of  a  bill  for  uniting  their  majesties'  pro- 
testant  subjects ;  by  which  many  trivial  pointy 
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BoORL  in  dispute  between  the  church  and  dissenters  re^ 


leigi  specting  the  use  of  the  cross  and  surplice^  &o. 
were  conceded  to  the  latter,  and  some  verbal  alte-^ 
rations  admitted  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
This  giving  little  satisfaction'to  divers  of  the  lords, 
i  proviso  was  offered,  extending  much  farther  the 
prospect  of  reformation, — ''  that,  in  imitation  of 
the  acts  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Hen.  VIII.  and 
£dw.  VI.  a  number  of  persons,  both  of  the  clergy 
and  laity,  might  be  empowered  to.  prepare  such  a 
reformation  of  things  relating  to  the  church,  as 
might  be  offered  to  the  king  and  parliament  in 
order  t#  the  healing  of  our  divisions,  and  the  cor- 
recting what  might  be  amiss  or  defective  in  oiu" 
constitution.'"  This  was  vehemently  opposed  by 
bishop  Burnet,  who,  impatient  to  signalize  him- 
self as  a  champion  of  the  church,  argued  with 
great  warmth  against  taking  this  business  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  to  whom  in  his  opinion  it 
solely  and  properly  appertained.  And  in  conse- 
quence of  his  intervention — if  he  does  not  in  the 
relation  of  this  affair  over-rate  his  own  import- 
ance— it  was  thrown  out  by  a  small  majority. 
Against  this  decision  an  admirable  protest  was 
nevertheless  entered  upon  the  journals  of  the 
douse,  in  which  the  protesting  peers  remark, 
'^  that,  though  upon  Romish  principles  the  clergy 
alone  are  entitled  to  meddle  in  matters  of  religion* 
/     yet  with  us,  where  the  church  is  acknowledged 
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ftnd  defined  to  consist  of  clergy  and  laity^  they 
can  haye  no  such  claim ;  that  the  things  to  be 
considered  are  of  human  institution,  and  derive 
their  origin  from  the  civil  power;  that  any  altera- 
tion or  improvement  of  them  must  depend  on  the 
exercise  of  human  reason ;  and  that  the  clergy 
can  have  no  pretence  for  insisting  upon  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  laity^  unless  they  mean  at  the  same 
time  to  set  up  a  claim  to  divine  inspiration.  And 
as  to  the  d^flferences  and  delays  which  might  arise 
from  the  mixture  of  laymen  and  ecclesiastics^  they 
could  afford  no  ground  of  objection^  unless  those 
who  advance  this  plea  suppose  the  clergy  to  have 
distinct  interests  or  designs  from  the  lay  part  of 
the  same  church ;  in  which  case  it  would  undoubt* 
edly  be  proper  to  exclude  one  or  other  of  the  op- 
posing parties^  not  from  the  present  commission 
merely,  but  from  the  upper  house  of  parliament 
itself,  in  order  that  the  national  business  should 
suffer  no  obstruction."  This  futile  bill  was  at 
length  sent  down  to  the  commons,  where  it  wag 
opposed  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  high  church 
party ;  and  being  also  but  faintly  supported  by 
the  friends  of  the  dissenters,  the  leaders  of  whom 
were  secretly  averse  from  a  scheme  of  comprehen- 
sion which  would  diminish  their  influence,  and 
importance,  it  was  finally  lost.  At  the  same 
time  an  address  to  the  .throne  was  moved  and 
carried  by  the  opponents  of  the  bil^  in  which  the 
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BOOKi.  lords,  after  a  high  debate,  concurred,  thanking 
jl)S9.  his  majesty  for  his  gracious  declarations  and  re** 
peated  assurances  thai  he  would  maintain  the 
church  of  England  established  by  law — and  hum- 
bly praying,  that,  according  to  the  ancient  usage 
and  practice  of  the  kingdom  in  time  of  parlia* 
ment,  his  majesty^  would  be  pleased  to  issue  his 
writs  for  calling  a  convocation  of  the  clergy,  to  be 
advised  in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  and,  by  way  of 
compromise  with  the  other  party,  ^suring  his 
majesty  that  it  was  their  intention  forthwith  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  giving  ease 
to  protestant  dissenters.  The  way  being  thus 
paved  for  the  act  of  toleration,  it  passed  rapidly 
through  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent 
with  the  most  decided  approbation  of  the  public : 
and  though  in  itself  very  defectively  framed,  it 
has  iif  fact  operated  as  a  charter  of  religious  li- 
berty ;  for  very  few  attempts  have  been  made  te 
oppose  the  letter  to  the  spirit  of  the  act,  and  in 
recent  times  it  has  been  explained,  improved,  and 
enlarged.  From  this  toleration  the  papists  were 
expressly  excluded  :  but  the  mild  and  benignant 
.  disposition  of  the  king  effectually  protected  them 
from  the  fury  of  their  .protestant  persecutors*. 

'  *  Burnet,  vol.  iii.  p.  14, 15.     Rajph,  vol.  ii.  p.  J4,  75, 

Mr.  Locke  thus  expresses  himself  in  a  letter  to  M.  Lim- 
borch,  in  relation  to  the  act  of  toleration  : — "  Tolerantiaiu 
^pud  DOS  jam  t^odem  lege  stabilitatani  te  ante  haec  audtiss^ 
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In  conformity  to  the  address  of  the  two  houses,  bookl 
and  as  the  only  remaining  chance  of  effecting  any     1689. 
plan  of  ecclesiastical  comprehension,  the  king  ,^*^^J^^ 
summoned  a  convocation,  which  met  in  the  au-  c«nvoc». 

tion. 

tumn  of  the  present  year ;  previous  to  which  a 
special  commission  was  issued  under  the  great 
seal,  to  ten  hishops  and  twenty  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  to  prepare  such  alterations  of  the  liturgy 
and  canons  as  might  be  fit  to  lay  before  the  con- 
vocation.. This  was  not  only  a  prudential  but  a 
necessary  legal  precaution,  as  the  clergy  in  con- 
vocation would  have  subjected  themselves  to  the 
penalties-of  a  prcemunire  by  attempting  to  frame 
pew  canons  without  the  king's  leave  first  ob- 
^ined.  A  great  majority  of  these  divines  were 
of  the  i^oderatc  or  low  church  party ;  but,  to 
avoid,  as  far  a^  flight  b^,  the  reproach  of  partiality, 
}n  the  number  were  included  several  of  a  different 
complexion ;  such  as  Lamplugh,  archbishop  of 
York ;  Mew  and  Sprat,  bishops  of  Winchester 
and  Rochester ;  Jane,  divinity  professor  at  Ox- 
ford; and  Aldrich,  dean  of  Christchurch.  No 
sooner  were  they  convened  in  the  Jerusalem 
chaniber^  and  the  commission  opened,  than  the 

puUas  dubito.  Non  ea  forsan  latltudine  quik  tn  et  tui  simllet 
veri,  et  sine  ambitione  vel  invidi^.Christiani  optarent.  Sed 
aliquid  est  prodire  teniis.  His  initiis  jacta  spero  sunt  liber- 
fatis  et  pacis  fundamenta,  qulbtis  stabiiienda  olim  erat  Christi 
fpclesia." 
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legality  and  authority  of  it  were  called  in  ques- 
tion by  Dr.  Sprats  ^ho  had  himself  been  one  of 
the  members  of  the  criminal  and  tyrannical  court 
established  by  the  late  king  James — ^thus  proving 
himself  one  of  that  odious  and  pharisaical  frater- 
nity who  can  strain   at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a 
camel.     And  though  he  was  informed  that  the 
commissioners  pretended   to    no  authority,  but 
were  met  merely  to  consult  upon  such  matters  as 
it  might  be  necessary  to  arrange  and  prepare  •  for 
the  consideration  of  the  convocation,  he  retired  in 
high  disgust,  attended  by  Mew,  Jane,  and  Aid- 
rich.     The  commissioners  nevertheless  proceeded 
in  the  business  of  their  commission,  and  digested 
a  plan  of  reform,  nearly  resembling  that  contained 
in  the  bill  of  comprehension.     But  on  the  en- 
suing meeting  of  the  convocation,  it  immediately 
appeared  that  the  court  or  moderate  party  would 
be  left  in  a  minority,  by  the  choice  of  Dr.  Jane 
as  prolocutor,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Tillotson. 
When  presented  for  approbation  to  the  bishop  of 
London,  who  officiated  as  praeses  of  the  convoca- 
tion during  the  suspension  of  Sancroft,  the  pro- 
locutor, in  an  eloquent  Latin  speech,  delivered  it 
as  the  sense  of  the  lower  house,  that  such  was  the 
transcendent  excellence  of  the  liturgy  established 
by  law  in  England,  above  those  of  all  other 
Christian  churches,  that  it  needed  no  amendment; 
and  he  concluded  in  their  name  with  the  famous 
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declaration  of  tbe  barons  of  England  at  the  par*  book  i. 
liament  of  M erton^  ^'  Nolumus  leges  Anglm  wm-     iggg, 
tori."    A  prorogation  forthwith  took  place^  in 
tbe  vain  hope  of  mollifying  these  flaming  furious: 
spirits;  and  at  their  second  meeting  (Dec.  4, 
1689)  the  earl  of  Nottingham  delivered  to  them  a 
message  from  the  king^  couched  in  the  softest 
terms^  and  exhorting  them  ^'  calmly  and  impar* 
tially  to  attend  to  the  propositions  which  were  to 
be  laid  before  them,  and  which  would  assuredly 
tend  to  the  honor^  peace^  and  advantage  of  the. 
protestant  religion  in  general^  and  particularly  o£ 
the  church  of  England^  which  was  so  eminent  sk 
part  of  the  Reformation."     After  much  conten- 
tion and  difficulty,  the  lower  house  of  convoca-^ 
tion  acceded  to  an  address  proposed  by  the  bi« 
shops,  '*  thanking  his  majesty  for  his  gracious  me»- 
Mge,  and  expressing  their  fidelity  and  allegiance 
to  bis  person;"  at  the  same  time  resolving  not  ' 
to  enter  into  any  debates  respecting  alterations. 
The  court  therefore,  now  perceiving  its  hopes  and 
designs  entirely  frustrated,  determined  to  put  a- 
period  to  the  setting  of  the  convocation:  and 
the  only  effect  produced  by  this  beneficent  but 
perhaps  injudicious  effort  of  the  executive  govern-^ 
ment^  was,  to  excite  a  factious  and  senseless  cla--. 
mor  against  the  monarch,  as  inimical  to  the  in-* 
terests  of  the  church.    The  session  of  parliament/ 
nhich  was  protracted  to  the  unusual  period  of 
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BOOK  I.  seven  months^  had  been  previously  terminated  on 
1689.    the  20th  of  August  1(  89.     I.i  the  course  of  it 
j  the  attainder  of  lord  RusseL  whose  execution  is 
!  styled  in  the  act  a  murder,  and  that  of  Algernon 
Sydney,  a  name  which  may  vie  with  the  most  ce- 
lebrated of  antiquity,   were  reversed,  and  their 
memories  consecrated  to  everlasting  fame,  amid 
the  sacred  effusions  of  national  grief  and  admi- 
ration. '  / 
Affairtof       The  convention  of  estates  in  Scotland,  sum- 

•cot  land. 

monedby  letter  as  in  England,  met  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  14th  of  March  1689;  and  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  a  nobleman  in  the  interest  of  the 
princeofOrange,nowkingofEngland,  was  chosen 
president  by  a  great  majority,  in  opposition  to 
the  marquis  of  Athol,  supported  by  the  lords  Bal- 
,  carras,  Dundee,  and  other  partisans  of  the  late 

king  James.  And  different  expresses  arriving 
nearly  at  the  same  time  with  letters  from  the 
rival  monarchs  to  the  convention,  a  vehement  de- 
bate ensued  which  should  be  first  opened.  Th^ 
question  was  at  length  decided  in  favor  of  king 
William;  whose  letter  was  then  read,  recom- 
mendiiig  to  the  convention,  in  very  conciliatory 
and  judicious  terms,  *'  to  enter  upon  such  consul- 
titions  as  were  best  calculated  to  settle  the  public 
welfare  upon  sure  and  lusting  foundations,  and 
exhorting  them  to  lay  aside  all  animosities  and 
fkctious  which  might  impede  so  good  a  work ; 
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and  expressing  an  earnest  wish  for  the  accom-  b^>ok  l 
plishment  of  an  union  of  the  two  kingdoms^  as  the  i6sy. 
most  effectual  means  of  securing  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  both  nations^  living  in  the  same 
island^  having  the  same  language^  and  the  same 
common  interest  of  religion  and  liberty."  A 
conmiittee  was  immediately  appointed  to  draw. 
up  a  respectful  answer  to  this  letter ;  and  it  be* 
ing  suggested  that  the  letter  of  king  James,  now 
about  to  be  read,  might  contain  some  autlioi  ita- 
tive  clause  to  dissolve  the  assembly  or  annul  their 
proceedings,  a  previous  and  unanimous  resaluo. 
tion  passed,  "  that  the  convention  was  a  free  ind 
lawful  meeting  of  the  estates ;  and  that  they 
would  continue  undissolved  until  they  had  settled 
mod  secured  the  protestant  religion,  the  govern- 
.metit,  laws,  and  liberties  of  tlie  kingdom." 

The  letter  of  James  was  then'  opened,  and 
found  to  contain  a  furious  and  virulent  declama- 
tion against  the  authors  and  abettors  of  ^vhat 
be  styles  ^*  the  blackest  of  usurpations,  and  the 
most  unjust  as  well  as  unnatural  of  all  attempts;*' 
and  warning  the  convention  ''to  avoid,  by  a  loyalty 
Jiuitable  to  the  many  professions  they  had  made^ 
:the  infamy  and  disgrace  they  must  bring  upon 
themselves  in  this  world,  and  the  condemnation 
due  to  the  rebellious  in  the  next."  Mot  int^ 
.midated,  but  on  the  contrary  inflamed  and  exas^* 
jierated^  by  these  reproaches  and  threats,  Ihey 
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BooKT.  ordered  Crane  the  messenger  to  be  taken  into 
x^g,  custod}%  and  after  some  time  dismissed  him  with 
a  pass  instead  of  an  answer.  From  various  con- 
fidential letters  addressed  by  the  earl  of  Melfort 
to  different  .persons,  intercepted  by  government^ 
it  was  sufficiently  evident  what  sort  of  policy 
would  have  been  adopted  by  James  had  he  been 
restored  to  the  throne.  '^  You  will  ask  me,"  says 
this  favorite  minister  of  the  abdicated  monarch 
to  lord  Dundee,  ''  without  question,  how  we  inr 
tend  to  pay  our  army  ?  But  never  fear  that,  as 
lotig  as  there  are  rebels'  estates."  And  again  to. 
lord  Balcarras :  ''  The  estates  of  the  rebels  wnll 
recompense  us.  Experience  has  taught  our  il- 
lustrious master  that  there  are  a  good  number  of 
people  that  must  be  made  Gibeonites,  because  they 
are  good  for  nothing  else."  But  a  still  more  ier 
Perfidy  of  cisivc  proof  of  the  baseness  of  lord  Melfort's  dis- 
Meifort.  position  appeared  in  a  letter  to  lord  Dundee^ 
accontpanying  a  royal  declaration  of  indem- 
nity and  toleration  from  king  James.  KnoM'^- 
ing  the  animosity  of  Dundee  against  the  sectaries, 
Melfortj  in  order  to  soften  this  obnoxious  mea- 
sure, informed  him,  '*  that,  notwithstanding  the 
seeming  promises  of  indulgence  and  indemnity  ia 
the  declaration,  he  had  so  worded  tiiem,  that  king' 
James  might  break  through  them  when  he 
pleased."  This  gross  duplicity  lord  Balcarras 
himself  mentions,  in  bis  interesting  account  of  Scot*- 


tisk  Hffaire^  with  bMomiiig  indffaatidiii    lles^jB  Booir/j. 
that  not  only  lord  Danded  Wm  dlteatisfied/  but     i^e^. 
many  ethdrs  of  Iddg:  Jonies's  tnaotiB}  Md  so  much  ^"^tUnd^ 
Vras  lord  Melfort  the  object  oif  thek  didikd,  Ihtt  ^o^il^by 
a  reraonstraiiccfi  itf  whicA  the  lofds  BAldarras  and  *•  ^*°**^ 
Dundee  concurred^    was  transmitted  to    kingf 
James^  desiring  him  ''  ta  lay  aside  that  lord^  be- 
cause he  was  umyersally  obnoxious  to  both  king<^ 
doijw*''. 

At  (h€  instance  df  the  president  df'iSte  ddnten^ 
tioBj  a  committee  df  twenty-four  persons  was 
forthwith  appointed,  consisting  of  eight  mem-^ 
bers  seleeted  out  of  each  of  the  three  estates, 
of  lords,  knights,  and  burgesses,  td  prepai'e  aAd 
^dgkst  the  plan  of  a  new  settlc^ent-^wfao  iii 
a  few  days  came  td  the  following  spirited  and 
memorable  resolution :  ^'  The  estates  of  the 
kingdom  df  Scotland  find  and  declare  that  king 
James  VII.,  being  a  professed  papist,  did  assupse 
the  royal  power,  and  atted  a^  a  kin^,  without  ever 
taking  the  oath  required  by  law ;  and  had,  by  thci 
advtce  of  evil  and  wicked  counsellors>  invaded  ther 
fundamental  constttutidn  of  this  kingdom,  and  al^ 
tered  it  from  a  legal  aitd  limited  monarchy  to  ad 
aibitrary  despotic  power ;  and  had  governed  the 
iame  to  the  subversion  of  the  protestant  religion, 
kid  violation  df  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  nsf 
tion,  inverting  all  the  ends  of  government ;  where* 

*  Vhtd  Balcarras's  Account  of  Scottish  AfEaks^ 
•  Tot.  r.         •  If 
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300KT.  bj  he  had  fqrfaulteo  the  kush^  of  the  crowttii 
1689.  And  the  throne  vfBs  become  vacaat "  This  reso- 
lution^  being  reported  to  the  convention^,  waa 
adopted  and  confirmed,  with  the  exception  of  five 
dissentient  voices  only — ^the  partisans  of  the  late 
king  James  having  previously  seceded  from  the 
assembly.  The  lord  president  then  moved,  ^^  that 
tndom-  the  vacant  throne  might  be  filled  with  the  king 
KingWii-  and  queen  of  England;"  which  was  unanimously 
approved— -the  marquis  of  Athol  himself,  who 
had  opposed  with  vehemence  the  vote  of  vacancy, 
declaring  his  acquiescence  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention,  and  ficknowledging,  that,  upon 
the  presumption  of  a  vacancy,  none  were  so  wor- 
thy to  fill  the  throne  as  king  William  and  queen 
Mary.  The  new  sovereigns  were  on  the  same 
day  proclaimed  at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh, 
by  the  lord  president  in  person,  assisted  by  the 
members  of  the  convention  and  the  magistrates 
of  the  city.  The  earl  of  Argyle  (who  had  beeb 
permitted  to  take  his  seat,  notwithstanding  the 
attainder  of  his  father),  sir  James  Montgomery^ 
and  sir  John  Datry^qple,  were  then  nominated 
commissioners  to  mvest  their  majesties  with  the 
royal  dignity;  and  on  the  1  lib  of  May  1689,  at^^ 
tended  by  almost  all  the  Scottish  nobility  and 
gentry  resident  in  or  near  the  metropolis,  thej 
were  solemnly  introduced  to  the  king  and  queen 
at  Whitehall,  and  delivered  to  them,  together 
^ith  a  letter  from  the  estates,  L  The  instrument 
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of  gOTenunent;  S.  A  paper  eoniaiaing  u  cmSa*  sooki^ 
logiie  of  the  national  grievances ;  and  S.  An  ad*^    x§^ 
dress  to  the  king  for  turning  the  convention  into 
a  parliament-^to  all  which  the  king  replied  terf 
graciously^    The  coronation  oath  was  then  ten 
dere4»  conceived  and  expressed  in  a  high  strain 
of  liberty^  but  miserably  and  strangely  tainted 
with  fanaticitai-*^-among8t  other  absurd  things> 
declaring,  '^  that  they  would  abolish  and  gain- 
stand  all  false  religion-^^-that  they  would  procure 
to  the  kirk  of  God  and  all  Christian  people  true 
and  perfect  peace  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  in 
all  time  coming — and  that  they  would  be  careful 
to  root  out  all  heretics  and  enemies  to  the  true 
worship  of  Ood|  &c/'    Here  the  king>  much 
moved,  interrupted  the  earl,  and  protected  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  bind  himself  by  these  wordU 
to  become  a  persecutor.     And  the  commissioners 
replying  that  neither  the  meaning  of  the  oath  not 
the  law  of  Scotland  did  import  it,  his  ipajesty 
rejoined,  ''  that  he  took  the  oath  in  that  sense, 
and  called  upon  the  commissioners '  themselves 
and  others  present  to  witness  that  he  did  so.*' 

The  convention  of  Scotland  ha  viug  at  their  first 
meeting  declared  so  decidedly  against  the  late 
king  James,  the  whol^  Idngdom  seemed  to  suV 
mit  to  thdr  authority  without  hesitation  or  difll^ 
^ulty ;  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  excepted,  of  which 
ihft  duke  of  Gordon,  a  papist,  was  govwaor ;  and 

%9 
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BOOK  t  wliOi  vpon  iMing  summoneA  b^  the  oomrentidti^ 
xfisg,    peremptorilj  r^ffudL  to  delhner  up  the  fortress  t 
ttpoa'wkichiieinUiai  the  high  crowbjthe  henildi 
ot  anns^  proekiitied  &  tMitoiP  aoA  rebel.    But  a 
fcpioitt  of  formidable  oppotttiaa  to  the  new  govcniBient  vrta 
i>uMiae.    soon  exeitdd  by  iiie  edebtaied  viscousA  Duaidee, 
who  had  forq^ed  hinself  upon  the  model  of  the 
heroic  Monteose,  asd  waft  possissied  of  the  same 
cooHnaiftdiBg  talents  and  grttcefol  accomplish* 
meats.     Having  left  the-ciwvenlton  with  tiie  rest 
of  the  seceders^  he  quitted  Edinburgh  at  the  head 
of  about  fifty  hor^e.     Being  asked  whither  he  waa 
going,  he  repUed,  '^  Wlierever  the  spirit  of  Mon- 
trose shall  direct  me/'    R^epairidg  to  the  iotericr 
parta  of  the'coimtry,  he  sd6n  colleetad.a  very  con- 
siderable fi>rce.     Dundee  had  inflamed  his  miod 
with  the  perusal  of  the  ancient  poete  and  histo*- 
jrians,  and  yet  more  by  listeniag  to  the  heroic 
achievaraenta  cek^ated  in  the  popular  and  tradi- 
^^^d^  tionary  so^gs  of  his  coulitryft^nL    His  army  wa» 
•nbcvt      entirely  composed  of  Hii»iLAHnsB»-^a  singular 
people^  of  whom  it  lajaot  sufficient  bartiy  to  men- 
tionthe  name.    Amidst  ;the  clouds  and  darkneas 
which  envelop  the  hi^h  aiid  remote  periods  of 
historic  ao^tiquity,  it  appears  ftam  ^strong  piso- 
anmptive  evidence,  that  at  thi»  aera.the  Highland 
JUitJop  eiihibitfcd  Iheunmixed  rematas.  0f  that  vast 
Celtic  enlpne  which  once  sttetch^  from  the  Pit- 
lacs  of  Hcrculer  ta  the  Sea  of  Archangel. 'Tbl^ 
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H^MiMd^rs  wese  Gompos«|  pf  a  uimlt^er  of  trilies  book  ^ 
or  ct0M,  «9^  of  whkl^^r^  a  ^iffpront  |Miiie>  and    xfi^ 
iiYod  «po&  thf^  k^di  of  a  ^iffinre^t  (lMeft»io.    The 
mewberg  of  eiF^y  clan'weco  eooaeet^d  mik  each 
other  not  o)(4y  by  tlie  loudul  but  the  pi^iarcbi^ 
bond;  ««d9*dioftb6mcottldi)ecount,withprido 
the  degree  of  Us  affinity  to  tiie  ciwoflptoa  heads  ' 
The  cfistle  of  the  cbiefiaio  wm  open  and  eosy  of 
acc^g  to  every  t«dividoal  of  the  trUie :  thofe^  aU 
ware  ho$pitaWy  ^fttertaiaed  in  tifoes  of  peaco^ 
and  thither  all  resorted  at  the  sound  of  war. 
They  lived  in  villages  built  in  glens  or  deep  yal- 
}eys^  and  for  the  mo^  part  by  the  side$  of  rivers^ 
At  the  end  of  spring  they  sowed  their  grain^  and 
at  the  eommenceraent  of  wiirtor  they  reaped 
tfieir  scanty  harvest.     The  rest  of  the  year  was  all 
their  own^  for  amusement  or  for  war.    During  the 
short  interval  of  summer  they  ii^diilged  themselves 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  bff%fat  and  lengthened  sua^ 
and  in  rangii^  over  a  Mnld  and  roa^antic  country  ; 
frequently  passing  whole  ni^ts  in  the  open  air 
among  the  mountains  and  the  foTests.     Thejf 
spent  the  winter  in  the  chace  while  ^he  sun  was 
up;  and  Jn  the  eventfig,  assembling  round  a 
blazing  heaortb^  they  entertained  themselves  wilil 
&e  song^  the  tale^  and  the  dance.  Their  vocal  mu« 
sic  was  plaintive  even  to  melancholy^  but  theii:  in-*     . 
strumental  was  bold,  ipartial^  and  ^niqmting.    In 
order  to  cherish  high  sentiments  in  the  nunds  Qf  ^ 
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f  ooK  I.  all,  every  eonstderable  family  had  an  hktotiaa 
iSSg.  ^ho  recounted^  and  a  bard  who  sung,  the  deeds 
of  the  clan  and  its  chieftain,  or,  on  more  solemn 
occanons,  the  glorious  exploits  of  their  beroie 
ancestors*.  The  yastness  of  the  objects  which 
aurrounded  them,  lakes,  mountains,  rockjs>  ca- 
Ikracts,  seemed  to  expand  and  eleyate  their 
minds;  and  the  sevmty  of  the  climate,  with 
the  nature  of  th^  country,  and  their  love,  in 
common  with  oilier  semi-baibalrous  nations,  of 

*  Man7  beautiful  specimens  of  Highland  poetry  might  be 
ffelected  from  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  Gaelic  bards, 
ind  more  particularly  from  those  of  Ossian.  But  the  pleasure 
me  derive  from  them  would  be  much  enhanced  could  their 
pretensions  to  the  high  antiiputy  they  da'ui  be  more  satisfao- 
lorily  ascertained.  Ossian's  address  to  the  sun,  to  adduce  no 
other  instance,  b  truly  sublime :  "  O  thou  that  rollest  above, 
round  as  the  shield  of  my  fathers,  whence  are  thy  beams, 
O  Sun !  whence  thy  everlasting  light  ?  Thou  comest  forth 
in  thy  awlbl  beauty  j  and  the  stars  hide  themselves  in  the  sky. 
The  mpon,  cold  and  pale,  sinks  in  the  western  wave.  But 
tbpu,  thoQ  thyself  movest  alone !  Who  can  be  a  ^n^panif?in 
of  thy  course  ?  The  oaks  of  the  mountains  fall ;  the  moun- 
tains themselves  decay  with  years }  the  ocean  shrinks  and 
grows  again ;  the  moon  herself  is  lost  in  heaven :  but  thou  art 
fer  ever  the  same,  rejoicing  in  the  brightness  of  thy  coivse ! 
When  the  world  is  dark  with  tempests ;  when  thunder  loUa 
and  lightning  flies,  thou  lookest  in  thy  beauty  from  the  clouds, 
and  )aug)iest  at  the  storm.  But  to  Ossian  thou  lookest  iq 
vain  !  for  he  beholds  thy  beams  no  more ;  whether  thy  yellow 
hair  flows  on  the  eitstem  cloudy  or  thou  tremblest  at  the  gate^ 
jilfthewesl.'^ 
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ibe  dace  and  of  W,  forced  them  to  great  book  i. 
corporeal  exertions ;  while  their  want  of  regu-  i&a^ 
lar  occupation^  oh  the  other  hand^  leA  them  to 
contemplation  and  social  converse.  They  re- 
ceived the  tare  and  occasional  visits  of  strang^n 
with  a  genuine  and  cordikl  hospitaUtj,  never  in<* 
dnlging  in  a  nidi^  or  contemptuous  ridicule  of 
manners  opposite  to  their  own.  Considering  thft- 
inhahitants  of  the  Lowlands  in  the  light  of  in- 
Taders  and  usurpers^  they  thought  themselves  en- 
titled to  make  reprisals  ut  all  convenient  oppor- 
tunities. What  their  enemies  therefore  called 
violence  and  rapine,  they  termed  right  and  jus* 
tice ;  and  in  the  frequent  practice  of  depredation 
they  became  hold^  artful  and  enterprising.  An 
injury  done  to  one  of  the  clan  was  held^  from  the 
common  relation  of  bloody  to  be  an  injury  to  all. 
Hence  the  Highlanders  were  in  the  habitual  prae* 
tice  of  war;  and  hence  arose  in  various  instances 
between  clan  and  clan  mortal  and  deadly  feuds^ 
descending  from  generation  to  generation.  They 
usually  went  completely  armed  with  abroad  swordj 
a  durk  or  dagger,  a  targM,  mnsquet,  and  pistols.  n 

Their  dress  consiirted  of  a  jackH  and  loose  lower 
garment,  with  a  roll  oJf  light  woollen,  called  A 
plaid,  wrapt  around  them  so  as  to  leave  the  right 
arm  at  full  liberty.  Thus  equippied  and  accoutred, 
they  would  march  ^rty  Or*  ^y  miles  in  aday> 
9Qmetimes  even  without  fbod-er  halting,   ovef 
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11^.  tliejir<wl(^8]Mpoiib^£Kmedbjtjiiigbranclim 
of  hMik  tostily  iii4  oMelessly  ^getber.  Tli^ 
g4faaee  to  battle  was  r^pid ;  and  afiter  dtscha^gn 
iwg  tb^ir  muHLwis  and  pigtola^  ih^y  ruabed  iixto 
the  rai|]{4  of  tha  eooiny  witb  thaif  bi:fad  swords  ; 
and  in  elC4^  %b|^  w^rai  unable  to  use  their  oidif 
nary  w^a^Ri  .they  tuddenly  stabbed  with  th^. 
dwk.  Tbeir  fel^on^  wiiidi  tbay  ^Ued  Chriati-r 
aoity,  was  strop^ly  twctnced  with  the  «Bcient  ancj^ 
fiarbfuroiw  8uj>#|r^ioii8  of  the  country.  They 
yfen  universally  balievers  in  gfapstf  nfid  prarter* 
luijtaBsJl  appearanee^.  They  piark^  with  ea^ 
utteQtioB  the  vacviUe  fori^s  of  theyf  qloudy  and 
ahangefiil  iky^  frooi  1^  ^j^SktetA  aspect  of  whicl^ 
tbey  foretold  ftitur^  and  cootingeut  evi^DU ;  aod^ 
absorbed  in  Cantastioal  imaginatixm^ijt  tbey  per» 
ceived  in  a  ^rt  of  ecstiitic  vision  flufigs  ^nd  pef<» 
qqns  qfsp^^tj^  from  ihen)  by  '^  v^t  interval  of 
spafie.  J^ae^  tfibe  Ijad  its.  peculiar  dogmas  and 
Wf^l^  of  Alitbf  whip^  tl^e  surrounding  clans  re^ 
jg:arded.  :iri4h  iqli^r^oce^  9T  at  mo^  with  a  col4 
<M4iki3'f|iF  femo;ved  ^om  the  raiicor  of  reUgious 
1l%^f^:  and  p^jTSf^Tv^^n  for  reUgionwas  bapptff 
^sffifie^  («f^fi^,^.wiekedite§s  unii^nowiiand 
l»rt^f*id.Qf,»»o»^  Sicjm.  ,., 

!  ¥iy  ^^•Mdiqa^i  effii^.  ^rf^uc^ivity  and  yalor^ 
TtsMUPt  DmAl^«ti%^  bead»o^  h^^Uant  i^oun^ 
^y9ei9>^l9jld(Ta{#p^9pda^riftiDg.prQgT^  mi. 


^iilgi^.  he  flattfn94  bioisetf  wUh  tiiie  vaia  hop^  of  4.$^ 
ultimately  rett^ing  ik»  wj^l  authority  la  ^ortb 
ISntaut  Bat  heiay.cloady  foUowfd  by  genera) 
Mackay, .  iirho  commanded  for  the  reigniag  miw 
narob  ia  Sootlaodj  Mter  varioiis  var^ibeg  ^nd 
ao4nter<-marebes^  the  two  #«mie«  capae  to  aa  eo^ 
gagemeat  May  th^  g6th,  1689,  at  the  pttss  of  Ki^ 
Ucjranky^  «qiq^  lailes  above  Duidkeld.  $iM<b  ww 
ibe  imfetuosity  ^f  the  I)igblander«^  incited  by  tbf  Batdeor 
cimdBct  qi  ii^is  .gaUaot  cbi^ftaiiij  ibat  ^a  Eogr  kj. 
gUA  tr«0{»a  vrere  entirely  bidkfiu  in  leis  than  te« 
IBJButes.  Tliie  dragoons  flod  at  the  fir«t  c^argc^ 
and  the  whole  train  of  artillery  ftjl  into  the  handi 
of  the  enemy.  Nothing  eou)d  be  more  d^iv* 
than  the  vktory  t^iui  obtained^  ^ben  a  random 
shot  ppt  an  end  to  the  life  of  Dundee;  f  nd  gene-  g^^^ 
ml  Mackay^  talpqg  advantage  of  this  unexpected 
and  Ibftunate  uicidentf  rallied  hi3  menj  and  rer 
trieved  with  great  courage  and  address^  the  battle 
tl^tioappaaraqce  irrecoverably  lQ$t  HieHigbr 
Ipaders^  struck  with  grief  and  Mnstematiooi  wero 
never  aflter  able  to  make  head;  and  t}ie  clam, 
WMiied  with  a  repetition  of  misfortunes^  at  lengtb 
jlhao«tjnniver8idly  laid  down  their  arms,  and  tpok 
the  benefit  of  the  pwdoo  ^red  by  king  W|pia^ 
ta.  those  who  should  submit  within  the  ti0ip  jlv^4 
im  his  pfpelamat«n».  The  duke  of  Gon)^p,  aim 
4M|Airu^  of  f«U9<«  sHrrendoried  the  caa^  of 
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Edinburgh  at  discretion  on  the  ISth  of  Junei 
1689 :  so  that  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain 
now  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  new 
monarch ;  but  Ireland  was  fax  from  following  this 
example. 
5nte  9t  In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  political 
^^™*^  3tate  of  this  kingdom  as  connected  with  €(reat 
Britain^  it  will  be  necessary  to  fix  our  previoua 
pfttention  upon  the  situation  of  affairs  on  the  con-' 
.  iinent.  The  rising  power  of  France,  and  the  im-* 
measurable  ambition  of  its  sovereign  Louis  XIV ., 
had  long  excited  the  most  serious  apprehensions 
*f  the  European  potentates.  Wholly  negligent 
of  the  rules  of  policy,  the  pride  of  that  monarch 
'  incited  him  to  attempts  no  less  insulting  to  the 
feelings,  than  injurious  to  thciTights  of  his  neigh- 
bours. Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
'  peace  of  Nimeguen,  Feb.  1678-9,  two  pretended 
courts  of  justice  were  erected,  the  one  at  Mets, 
the  other  at  Brisac,  under  the  appellation  of 
^'  Chambers  of  Re-union/'  for  the  express  and 
avowed  purpose  of  enforcing  the  claims  of  the 
French  monarch  respecting  those  towns  and  di-^ 
Mricts  which  were  said  to  be  dependencies  either 
upon  the  bishoprics  of  Metzy  Toul,  and  Verdun 
or  upon  the  countries  ceded  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen.  The  feudal  proprietors  and 
lords  of  those  places  were  cited  to  appear  in  these 
foiifts,  %nd  in  default  of  such  apptertnce  wer^ 
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coudemiied  for  contumacy.     It  is  evident  that  iboK  t 
ckiins  of  diis  nature^  enforced  in  this  mode^  must     1689. 
he  prodttctiTe  of  the  bitterest  animosity  bjA  con* 
tention.     On  the  refusal  of  Spain  and  the  empire 
to  surrender  several  places  in  Brahant,  Alsace^ 
and  Lorraine^  tittis  imperiously  demanded^  Stras^ 
bui^  was  seised^  and  Luxemburg  besieged.   Tho 
highest  .offence  and  the  highest  alarm  were  also 
^exeited  in  Holland  and  the  protestant  states  of 
Oermany^  by  the  repeal  of  the  fiunous  edict  of 
'Nant2^  and  the  furious  persecution  now  com- 
menced against  the  Hi^enots  in  France.    Leo- 
pold emperor  of  Crermany^  the  only  prince  in 
Christend^mwhose  power  could  with  any  prospect 
of  success  be  set  in  opposition  to  that  of  France, 
•was  engaged  in  a  dangerous  war  with  the  Otto- 
man Porte,  assisted  by  the  mal-contents  of  Hun- 
gary; insomuch^  that  in  the  eonrse  of  it  the 
Tuikish  moons  had  been  diisplayed  before  the 
-walls  of  Yiemia.     But^  in  consequence  of  the 
Bplendid  and  memorable  victory  obtained  there 
over  the  infideb  by  the  heroic  Sobieski^  the  war, 
conducted  with  the  highest  military  skill  by  the 
dakb  of  Lorraine,  took  an  unexpected  and  very 
lavorable  tttrn;^nd  the  court  of  Vienna  was 
now  much  inore  at  liberty  to  fix  her  attenfiofi 
upon  the  bold  and  aspiring  projects  of  France.   In 
IMder  <^ctually  to  counteract  thosedaringdesigns,  Lttgutof 
»  Iftpie  liad  been  iartni^  in  the  yiitieSS  at 
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^Qtij,   Swuoy,  mA  tl»Q  prin«ipf^l  sintea  ojlthe  Mupke  bolb 

l^rtm.  Tjh?  M^ePHOf^  of  EogimA  was  eagerij 
)oa|L<^4  %  W  llMl  grM4  »Utaii«,  of  wbkh  Hie  eukh 
f^tef  >f  pa  th?  pi|ii|iB#L  l>ut  ih^  pHoee  of  Orange 
illf  Tes4^  be(yi;  froai  whose  fitWDcw  tod  wisdom  it 
d^rivod  1^1  ito  iveigit  aiMl  oftergy.  h  is  singubu; 
^Imt  ^von  ibo  p^pa  hiqiseit  IqnPcentXI.^  gceatij 
i^ypred  t)H«  voftfecleracy  %gaio^  I^uis,  freoi 
*  wb^e  }w/gfe4)9«^  ho  bad  foeoived  the  most  mor^ 
iifjing  poipsoBiat  ^ffiroiptfii,  wd  w]^0  Irtd^  bjr  receai; 
Tioloi^,  wrMed  from  hw  t}|e  c iiy  ^  i^vignon. 

Por4^mi«g  4  WM  >«t¥itahle^  tho  kia^  of  Franofc 
did  npt  vapit  fpf  ilw  »tt«ck>  btit  in  tiie  month  of 
Oqtober  1^  MW^od  4  imiiftgoiis  »pj,  cmb^ 
m^ivd^  >y  IM  d^^^m^  aAd  imdor  him  fay 
thc^  Matochgl  do  Duf fis^  to  pass  the  Rhinet,  ivHicli 
topfc  powessioo  MTil^  vory  Uttlo  oppoattion  of 

iBTaston  of  the    liitiaf;   of  Pbi}if4)m^^  Mojobein,  Mentv; 

^F^IT  Spires/ &c, ;  but  )ie  Van  whoily  disappoiakid  19 
his  dejsigiis'  upoa  Colegne«  which,  rejecting  the 
neutceUty  oSered  lifty  FcaQce,  admitted  a  garriaoa 
^  6Q0Q  men  fjs^m  prioce  Clemeot  of  Bayam^ 
recently  chosfa  eleetor.  TheSt^taEQenetal  hw$^ 
iag  ^lothii^  to*  aqppDeheod  flidnefoeo  00  that  side; 
the  prinqe  f^f  Of ange.  wes  kft  'at  full  hbefty  to 
ppo8e<;ute  hie  designs  upon  fingfaoid:  Thissudden 
ilTuptipq  i«ras  iaii«6dtetely:pfi9iiee^^ 
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Csrto  agatfist  flie  emperor^  and  ft  deciaration  of  ^^]^|^ 
war  agaiast  Holland^  aceompauied  nearly  at  tha    k^si^ 
tame  time  with  similar  dedarationa  agaiist  th« 
tdtiber  contracting  parties  of  the  iei^paa  of  Aiigs* 
Itorg.    And  on  the  other  hand,  the  ft^tas  of  ^ 
^enipite  coflnrened  at  Ratishon  pasted  unalUifiOttslV 
n  decree^  pronouncing  the  crown  of  France  with 
ita  adherents  enemiet  of  the  hcAj  Roman  enrpivn, 
for  their  manifold  eontrfttentions  of  the  Iteaties 
of  Munster^  Nimc^en,  &c. ;  and  deolarrogthc 
•war  now  undertaken  to  be  a  common  war  of  the 
empire  agaiiuA  the  common  foe  of  Oiristendoifl. 
The  ravages  cottHnitted  by  the  French  armiev  in 
"Che  circles  of  the  Rhim^^  and  pitfticularljr  the  Pa^ 
latioate,  were  dreadful  in  the  extreme^  and  ex- 
cited throughout  Europe  the  liveliest  emotions  of 
i^esentment  and    commiseration*    fiftrong  traee« 
"of  their  devastiAionB  are  even  yet  dtscemible  in 
many  parti  of  that  heautii\il  territory ;  and  on 
this  ^>ot  at  least,  the  memory  of  Lonia  XI V^  must 
h«  for  ever  held  accursed."^ 

*  In  tftsiking  of  the  condact  of  this  dreadfbUy  memorable 
campaign,  M,  Voltaire  uses  the  following  striking  expressions : 
^—^ "  L'Enrope  en  cut  horreur.  Les  offkiers  qui  I'-extcutirent 
€taitent  honteux  d'ttie  \en  instrunriens  de  ces  duret6s.  On  lea 
rejettait  sur  le  marquis  de  Louvois  devenu  plus  inbumain  psfir 
cetendurcbsement  de  coeur  que  produit  ml  long  tninistere.  tS 
sralt^eo  e&t  donn£  ces  conseih :  roais  Louis  avait  6t£  Je  maitm 
de  ne  les  pas  suivrp.  Si  le  roi  avait  6t6  t6morn  de  ce  spectacle^ 
3  aurah  lui-ro^e  £teint  les  flammes*    U  figua,  du  fond  de  soi^ 
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Boost      In  the  month  of  March  1689,  the  king,  by  t 
lOi^    message^  infenned  both  houses  of  parliament^  that 
ihe  hie  king  had  sailed  from  Brest  v)Uh  Frefteh 
troops,  in  order  to  ^Sset  a  landing  in  Ireland ;  on 
which  a  joint  address  was  presentedi  declaring 
'' that  they  would  with  their  lives  and  fortunes 
assist   his  majesty  in   MpporUng   the  alliances 
abroad,  in  the  reduction  of  Ireland^  and  in  de-^ 
fending  the  religion  and  laws  of  the  kingdom/' 
And  in  the  month  of  April  the  ho,use  of  com^ 
mons  came  to  a  more  determinate  resolution^ 
''  that  in  case  his  majesty  thought  fit  to  engage 
in  the  war  with  France^  the  house  would  ^i^e 
him  all  such  assistance  in  a  parliamentary  way  aa 
afaould  enable  him  to  support  ajid  go  through 
with    the  same."    In  the   subsequent,  address 
founded  on  this  resolution,  they  express  their  conr 
fidencOi ''  that^  through  his  majesty's  wisdom>th^ 
alliances  alre^y  made^  and  hereafter  to  be  con- 
xluded^  will  be  effectual  to  reduce  thje  French 
king  to  a  condition  that  it  may  not  be  in.  his 
power  hereafter  to  violate  the  peace  of  Christen- 
dom.'*   On  this  grand  pointy  a  deep  and  cordial 
sympathy  united  the  monarchy  the  parliament, 

palais  4e  Versailles,  et  au  milieu  des  plaisirs,  la  destruction  de 
tout  un  pays,  parcequ*il  ne  voyait  dans  cet  ordre  que  son  pou- 
voir,  ct  le  malheureux  droit  de  la  guerre  3  mais  de  plus  pris  il 
i^'ea  tti  \\1  que  Thorreur." 

Uhtoxre  Generate,  Vol.  V.  p.  204^ 
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ind  the  natioa;  and  the  king  in  reply  declared  booki 
in  warm  terms  his  satisfaction  at  thia  addrew,    xesg. 
and  professed  ''  tliat  he  looked  upon  the  war  to 
be  already  so  much  declared  by  France  against 
England^  that  the  step  now  taken  was  not  so 
properly  an  att  of  choice  as  of  inevitable  neces- 
sity and  self-defence."    And  on  the  7th  of  May  ^*'^ 
following,  1689^  war  was  in  form  declared  against  '^^f^ 
the  French  monarch.  France 

This  was  a  measure  which  occasioned  great  joy 
to  all  the  European  courts  confederated  against 
France  ;  and  no  less  was  looked  for  and  expected 
from  England.  King  William  had  on  his  accesr 
sion  to  the  British  throne  written  to  tlie  States 
General^  '^  that  his  new  dignity^  instead  of  dimi^ 
Dishing  the  affection  he  ever  had,  or  the  care  he 
ever  took  for  the  preservation  and  prosperity  of 
their  republic,  would  only  serve  to  enable  him  tb 
dischai^  his  officeofstadtholder  with  more  weight 
and  success  towards  the  benefit  and  advantage  of 
their  state ;  and  that  during  bis  reign  he  would 
make  it  his  constant  business  and  endeavour  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  perfect  intelligence,  as 
also  an  inviolable  friendship,  between  his  kingdoms 
and  the  United  Provinces,  for  the  safety,  wejfare^ 
and  repose  of  both  states;  and  support  of  the  pro« 
testant  religion."  And  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  \m  reign,  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  thi$ 
declaration^  he  exerted  his  utmost  influence  to 
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unite!  the  ethtU,  to  consolidate  the  intere«<»>  an4 
to  idoitify  the  aims  of  the  two  countries,  of  which 
he  was  the  common  ^ardian  and  head^ 
Generm       On  the  abdication  of  James,  and  his  subfie*^ 

Recepuon 

^iLJames  quent  arrival  in  France,  he  had  been  received  by 
V.  Lonia  with  an  hospitality  and  kindness  a]^proachr 

ing  even  to  ostentation.  The  palace  of  St.  Ger^ 
mains  was  assigned  him  for  his  residence,  his 
household  supported  with  great  magnificence,  and 
hopes^  or  rather  assurances^  were  giveil  him  that 
be  should  be  speedily  re-established  on  the  throne 
of  England.  The  conduct  of  Jamed,  however, 
in  this  situation,  discovered  no  symptoms  either 
of  spirit  or  understanding.  He  showed  little 
beasibiUty  art  the  loss  of  his  crown.  His  faculties 
were  absorbed  in  the  most  abject  superstition  and 
bigotry.  His  fitvorifte  occupation  was  hoMingcon* 
ferences  wiHr  the  jesnifs,  into  which  order  he  had 
been  initiated,  on  th^  mysteries  of  religion ;  and 
ef  the  personal  courage  which  had  distrnguisfaed 
him  in  his  esiily  years  no  traces  were  discernible'. 
4  He  became  the  theme  of  the  public  cotifempt 

mnd  dierision  in  Prance ;  and  the  sarcastic  remark 
was  every  where  eircnlated  of  the  archbishop  of 
Rbeims,  brother  to  IH.  Lonvoi9>  who- seeing  thit 
mmiavch  returning  frevn  chapel  wifh  his  priests 
aboirt  him  exclaimed  aloud, ''  There  goes  a  piou» 
wul,  who  has  abandoned  three  kingdoms'  for  the 
aake  of  a  mass  1"  Tlie  e^Etreme-  bigotrv  of  Lomia 

10  ^ 
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prevented^  however^  his  seeing  the  character  of  book  t. 
James  in  its  most  odious  and  ridiculous  point  of    1039. 
view :  and  great  naval  and  military  preparations 
were  made  with  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the 
promise  of  his  restoration.  Early  in  March^  a  fleet  of 
fourteen  ships  of  the  line  was  collected  at  Brest^ 
on  board  of  which  James  embarked  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops,  Irish,  French,  and  En- 
glish^ commanded  chiefly  by  French  officers,  un- 
der M.  Rosen,  a  general  of  approved  skill  and 
courage.  *  At  parting,  the  king  of  France,  em- 
bracing with  demonstrations  of  high  regard  the 
king  of  England,  said,  ^'  The  best  thing  I  can  wish 
your  majesty  is,  that  I  may  never  see  you  again/* 
The  whole  armament  arrived  safely  at  Kinsale,  invaiion  of 
where  a  landing  was  effected  without  opposition  thcPmcL 
March  22, 1689. 

The  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Tyrconnel  had  been 
peculiarly  artful  and  insidioi»i,  having  intentio- 
nal ly  excited  in  the  English  government  amtitiv^ 
hojies  of  submission,  for  the  purpose  of  delay ;  10 
that  no  timely  measures  were  takdn  to  guard  the 
coasts  of  Ireland  against  invasion.  At  an  extra** 
ordinary  council  held  at  the  castle  of  Dublin,  im- 
mediately consequent  to  the  desertion  of  Jamet, 
the  chief  justice  Keating,  a  protestabt,  declared 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  contend  with  the  ruling 
power8*-^hat  Ireland  must  necessarily  follow  the 
fortunes  of  England^^-and  exhorted  the  lord  lieu*- 

VOL.  I.  M 
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BOOK  L  tenant  to  a  wise  and  honorable  accommodation. 
1689.    Tyrconnel  heard  his  advice  witli  seeming  temper 
^jy^^VLud  moderation;  and,  professing  to  enter  info 
"*^  these  ideas,  he  proposed  to  lord  M ontjoy,  a  man 

of  abilities  and  of  great  consideration  amongst  the 
protestants,  to  accompany  the  chief  baron  Rice, 
a  furious  papist,  little  likely  to  regard  honor  or 
keep  faith  with  heretics,  to  represent  to  king 
James  the  weakness  of  Ireland,  and  the  necessity 
of  yielding  to  the  times,  and  of  waiting  a  more 
favorable  opportunity  to  avail  himself  of  the  ser- 
vices of  his  Irish  subjects — swearing  solemnly  to 
Montjoy,  that  he  was  in  earnest  in  this  message, 
and  that  he  knew  the  court  of  France  would  op- 
pose it  to  the  utmost  of  their  power;  for,  careless 
of  the  interest  and  indifferent  even  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ireland,  it  sought  merely  to  give  to  the 
arms  of  the  prince  of  Orange  a  temporary  di- 
version. With  generous  indiscretion,  Montjoy, 
against  the  advice  of  his  more  wary  friends,  ac- 
cepted this  hazardous  commission.  But  on  his 
arrival  in  France  he  had  full  proof  of  the  treachery 
of  Tyrconnel,  being  himself  immediately  com- 
mitted to  the  Bastile.  It  is  notwithstanding 
very  possible  that  Tyrconnel  might  have  been 
originally  inclined  to  submission ;  and  it  seems 
not  easy  to  conjecture  why  his  disposition  in  this 
respect  was  not  brought  to  an  early  and  decisive 
iest.    On  being  urged  to  recognise  the  new  go- 
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tcrnment,  he  declared ''  that  the  government  itself  book 
had  not  required  it  of  him — Would  you,  he  ex-  ^^eST' 
tlatmed,  *^  have  me  throw  my  sword  over  the 
castle  walls  ?" 

In  consequence  of  the  ambiguous  aspect  of  af-* 
fairs  in  Ireland,  lieutenant  general  Hamilton,  an 
Irish  officer  of  great  address,  and  at  this  time  a 
prisoner  of  war,  having  served  in  the  armies  of 
France,  was  at  his  own  desire  suffered  to  go  on 
his  parole  to  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  persuade 
Tjrconnel  to  surrender  the  government.     But  if 
there  was  any  previous  indecision  in  the  counsels 
of  the  lord  lieutenant,  it  vanished  on  his  interview 
with  Hamilton,  who,  with  the  most  profligate 
desertion  of  every  principle  of  honor,  used  all 
imaginable  arguments  to  confirm  him  in  his  at- 
tachment to  king  James,  and  exerted  jiimself  with 
fhc  utmost  ardor  and  activity  in  support  of  the 
same  cause.     On  the  arrival  of  the  abdicated  mo- 
narch in  Ireland,  the  whole  kingdom  seemed  to  be 
at  his  devotion.     Tyrconnel  had  disarmed  the 
protestants,  and  assembled  an  army  of  40,000  ca- 
tholics well  provided  by  means  of  the  supplies 
sent  from  France ;  and  about  the  end  of  March,  j^  ^^^ 
James  made  his  public  entree  into  Dublin,  amid  ^^*  ^ 

*  .  Entry  mxm 

the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants,  being  met  at  DuUin. 
the  castle-gate  by  a  procession  of  popish  bishops 
and  priests  in  their  pontificals,  bearing  the  host 

m3 
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BOOK  I.  which  the  king  publicly  adored;  after  which  be^ 
1689.    assisted  at  a  solemn  Te  Deutn. 

The  court  of  London  now  endeavored  to  com- 
pensate for  its  former  remissness  by  the  vigor  of  its 
present  exertions.     A  powerful  squadron  under 
admiral  Herbert  was  fitted  out  with  all  expedi- 
tion^ in  hope  of  intercepting  the  French  fleet  on 
its  rctiu'n  ;  and  on  the  first  of  May  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  enemy^then  lying  at  anchor  in  Ban- 
Battle  of    try  Bay,     Perceiving  an  engagement  inevitable, 
the  French  bore  down  in  a  regular  line  of  battle  ; 
but  the  English  admiral  not  being  able  to  gain 
the  windj  the  ships  fought  at  a  great  distance^  and 
the  engagement  was  extremely  indecisive^  both 
fides  as  usual  in  such  cases  boasting  of  the  advan* 
taget  and  admiral  Herbert  having  made  every 
possible  effort^  king  William  pleasantly  remarked, 
'^  that  in  the  cominencement  of  a  war  it  might  be 
allowed  to  pass  for  a  victory.*'    But  the  French 
were  with  some  reason  elated  with  the  success  of 
the  Irish  e;8:pedition ;  the  count  de  Chateau-Re- 
jiaud,  commatider  of  the  fleet,  having  landed  his 
;troops,  repulsed  the  enemy,  taken  sev^al  rich 
prizes,  and  brought  his  ships  bojck  to  Brest  in 
good  condition  akid  without  loss,  in  the  short  space 
of  about  six  weeks.     The  land  forces  destined  for 
the  reduction  of  Ireland  being  not  yet  in  readiness, 
king  James  reigned  without  control,  and  almost 
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ivitliout  resistance  in  that  country.    A  parliament  book  i. 
was  convened  by  him  to  meet  in  Dublin  on  the  7tli     lesp. 
«f  May  ( 1689 ) ,  by  which  the  famous  act  of  settle-  pS^ 
ment,  passed  soon  after  the  Restoration,  was  iin-  convraed 
mediately  repealed  with  loud  acclamations  of  tri-  )j^^ 
umph,  and  scarcely  a  shadow  of  opposition.     B  \  ^emem^ 
this  repeal,  two-thirds  of  the  protestants  in  the  l^^ 
kingdom,  who  had  now  for  near  forty  years  held, 
their  estates  in  virtue  of  the  arrangement  made  at 
the  termination  of  the  civil  wars,  and  subsequently' 
modified  and  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  king 
and  parliament,  were  deprived  of  them,  without 
any  exception  or  consideration  whatever  for  those 
who  had  made  purchases  under  the  existing  laws. 
Even  the  estate  of  sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  the  famous 
rebel,  was  unconditionally  restored  to  his  heirs. 
In  the  upper  bouse,  the  bishop  of  Meath  ventured 
to  urge  some  objections  against  both  the  principle 
and  the  provisoes  of  the  bilL     This  prelate  ob- 
served, "  that  no  penalty  was  enacted  against  such 
as  should  enter  estates  without  injunctions — no 
consideration  for  improvements — no  saving  for 
remainders — no  time  given  for  the  removal  of  the 
Stock  of  cattle  or  corn — no  provision  for  widows/' 
'"'  Either,''  said  he,  "^  my  lords,  there  wa^s  a  rp-       ^ 
bclliou  in  this  kingdom  in  1641,  or  thefc  was  ^ot. 
If  there  was  none,  God  forbid  that  I  should  opea 
my  mouth  in  defence  of  the  injustice  of  which  we 
have  been  guilty !  But  what  shall  we  in  this  case 
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BQOKt  say  to  the  declaration  of  his  mijesty's  royal  fa-, 
1689.  tber>  the  late  king  Charles  I.  who  in  bis  Icon  Ba- 
sUike  aflSims  positively  that  there  was  a  rebellion ; 
and  passed  an  act  to  secure  those  who  would  ad- 
vance money  for  the  suppression  of  it  ?  What  in- 
deed shall  we  say  to  the  bill  now  before  the  houses 
which  acknowledges  a  rebellion^  though  it  exte- 
nuates its  criminality  ?  If  then  there  was  a  re- 
bellion^ how  ChTL  those  concerned  in  it  pretend  a 
right  to  the  restoration  of  their  estates^  except  by 
an  act  of  grace  or  pardon  ?  But  here  is  a  bill 
which  makes  no  distinction  between  the  guilty 
and  the  innocent :  one  is  to  be  put  in  as  good  a 
condition  as  the  other.  Can  your  lordships  ima- 
gine it  is  reasonable  to  do  this^  when  we  all  know 
that  a  court  of  claims  has  been  instituted  for  the 
protection  of  those  who  were  unjustly  accused  ; 
that  claims  have  been  actually  heard  and  adjudged 
in  this  court  on  a  full  hearing,  without  any  impu- 
tation of  partiality  ?''  The  chief  supporter  of  the 
bill  in  the  house  of  lords  was  the  lord  chancellor 
Fitton ;  a  wretch,  if  possible,  more  infamous  than 
the  English  chancellor  Jeffries,  and  who  had  been 
taken  from  prison,  where  he  had  lain  several  years 
a  convicted  felon  under  punishment  for  the  crime 
etfor^erj,  and  placed  by  king  James  at  tlie  head  of 
ihe  law  department  in  Ireland,  with  no  other  merit 
fhan  that  of  an  outrageous  zeal  for  popery,  com* 
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bined  with  the  most  abject  subsenrieacy  to  the  book  i. 
mandates  of  the  court.  Sitting  in  the  capacity  of  ig^ 
jtidgc^  he  orer-ruled  all  rules  of  practice  and  pleas 
of  law— -declaring  that  the  chancery  was  above  all 
laws,  and  that  no  law  should  bind  his  conscience. 
Where  any  difficulty  occurred,  it  was  not  a  lawyer 
but  a  divine,  as  he  affirmed,  who  must  resoWe  it. 
Such  was  the  advocate  of  the  bill  of  repeal ;  which, 
passing  with  no  farther  opposition  of  consequence^ 
received  the  royal  assent — ^the  king  paying  no 
sort  of  attention  to  the  petition  prctented  to  him 
by  the  earl  of  Granard  in  behalf  of  the  purchasers 
under  the  act  of  settlement.    This  was  followed  *!»•«*. 

oanrAct 

by  an  act  attainting  all  protestant  absentees ;  ofAmin- 
the  attainder  also  reaching  all  such  as  from  and 
after  the  1st  of  August  1688  corresponded  with 
any  who  were  in  actual  rebellion,  or  who  were 
any  ways  aiding,  abetting,  or'  assisting  thereto; 
1.  e.  the  whole  body  of  Irish  protestants,  who  were 
universally  attached  to  the  new  revolution  go- 
vernment, and  who  were  thus  condemned  to  suf- 
fer the  penalties  of  death  and  forfeiture.  The 
severity  of  this  act  has  been  said  to  exceed  that 
of  the  famous  proscription  at  Rome  during  the 
last  triumvirate  (  and  by  a  barbarous  and  bloody 
clause,  inserted,  if  not  at  the  express  instancCj^ 
at  lp9at  with  the  previous  approbation,  of  Jamesy 
as  no  one  without  knowing  his  pleasure  would 
have  dared  to  ^tteinpt  a  liinitation  of  his  preroga- 


del. 
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BOOK  I.  tiYe*y  the  monarch  was  debarred  the  power  of 

1089.     pardoning  after  the  last  day  of  the  ensuing  month 

of  Notember  1689 — the  pardon  if  not  enrolled 

previouil  to  that  time  being  declared  absolutely 

*  We  are  informed  by  archbishop  King,  "  that  there  were 
only  fonr  or  five  protestant  lords  temporal,  and  four  spiritual 
lords,  sitting  in  this  parliament,  and  that  the  house  of  commons 
was  filled  in  such  a  manner  that  only  two  protestants,  such  as 
desen^ed  the  name,  were  in  it.  By  this  means  tlie  parliament 
openly  professed  itself  a  slave  to  the  kings  will ;  and  he  was 
looked  on  as  factiously  and  rebelliously  inclinod  that  would  daro 
tp  move  any  thing  after  any  favorite  in  the  house  bad  affirmed 
that  it  was  contra;-y  to  the  king's  pleasure." 

State  of  Protestants  in  Ireland,  p.  1 72. 
In  the  Memoirs  of  King  James,  written  by  that  monarch,  or 
under  his  immediate  inspection,  it  is  indeed  affirmed,  "  that  the 
fear  of  disgusting  the  Irish  catholics,  on  whom  he  wholly  de- 
pended, and  the  hopes  of  recompensing  such  protestants  as  suf- 
fered by  the  act  for  resciodtng  the  acts  of  settlement,  induced 
the  king  at  last  to  give  his  royal  assent,  though  he  saw  it  was 
highly  prejudicial  to  his  interest.  Nothing  but  the  unwilling- 
ness to  disgust  his  only  friends  could  prevail  witli  him  to  fore- 
ok3ae  himself  in  the  act  of  attidnder  from  the  power  of  pardon- 
ing tliose  comprised  in  it." 

M'Ph arson's  State  Papers. 
It  does  not  however  appear,  from  any  authorised  facts,  that 
the  least  efhtt  was  made  by  James  to  counteract  the  barba-» 
rous  and  detestable  proceedings  of  this  pretchded  parliament. 
Nor  is  any  other  reason  ever  assigned  by  him  throughout  lliese 
I  Memoirs  for  his  disapprobation  of  the  most  inhuman  atrocities 
p-<kf  the  acts  of  a  Jefiries,  a  Rosen,  or  a  Fitton-^than  the  ap« 
prehension  "  that  they  would  prove  prejudicial  to  his  interest/* 
— "  It  is  remarkable,"  says  sir  John  Dalrymple,  "  that  in  all 
the  letters  of  James  published  by  me,  and  in  above  a  hundj*cd 
fiore  which  are  in  kii^  William's  c«ibiB^t  oj  Dr.  Mortons 
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null  and  void.    Another  act  was  passed^  of  a  very  book  t 
difierent  and  much  more  ambiguous  natare>  to     ^^jsg. 
abolish  the  dependency  of  Ireland  upon  the  par* 
liam^nt  of  England^  and  to  prohibit  the  trans- 

possession^  there  is  scarcely  one  stroke  either  of  genius  or 
tenftibUity  to  be  found."    The  petition  presented  by  the  earl 
of  Granard  against  the  repeal  of  tlie  act  or  acts  of  6ettieiiient« 
the  original  act  being  followed  by  an  act  of  explanation^  was 
drawn  up  in  a  very  masterly  manner  by  chief  justice  Keating. 
It  may  be  found  at  length  in  Ralph's  Historical  Collectioos. 
^*  It  vere,"  say  the  petitioners,  "  a  hsrd  task  to  justify  thos6 
acts  in  every  particoiar  contained  in  them ;  but  if  it  be  coosi* 
dered^  that^  from  October  l64l  until  May  l660,  the  kingdom 
was  in  one  continued  storm^  that  the  alterations  of  possessions 
were  so  universal^  and  properties  so  blended  and  mixed  by 
allotments  and  dispositions  of  the  then  usurping  powers,  it  may 
well  be  concluded  thai  they  must  be  somewhat  more  than  men 
that  could  frame  a  law  to  take  in  every  particoiar  case.    But 
if  it  sliall  be  &und  that  they  enjoy  any  thing  without  legal  titla^ 
or  have  done  any  tiling  that  may  forfeit  what  they  have  pur- 
chased, they  will  sit  down  and  most  willingly  acquiesce  in  the 
judgments.    But  to  have  their  purchases  made  void,  their  lands 
aad  improvemeats  taken  from  them,  their  securities  and  assur- 
ances for  money  lent  declared  null  and  void  by  a  law  made  er 
postfacto^  is  what  was  never  practised  in  any  age  or  coimtry.— 
The  purchaser  ouglit  to  be  wary  of  any  flaw  in  the  title  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase  made,  and  purcliiises  at  his  peril  if  any 
such  there  be.    But  who  is  that  purchaser  that  must  beware  of 
a  law  to  be  made  tweaty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  after  his  puv- 
£has9  ?  This  is  noi  a  deliict  ia  title,  but  a  precedent  which,  ae 
human  foresight  could  prevent  3  and  if  once  introduced,  m 
purchaser  can  ever  be  safe.    Tis  manifest,  if  this  bill  proceec^ 
all  the  protestants  in  the  kingdom  arc  undoubtedly  and  without 
liMerve  nuned." 
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BOOK  I.  mission  of  all  writs  of  error  and  appeal  to  the 
1689.  English  courts  of  judicature.  A  bill  was  also 
introduced  for  the  repeal  of  Poyning's  law;  but 
this  the  king  angrily  resisted.  A  law  was  indeed 
enacted  for  liberty  of  conscience ;  but  as  thia  in- 
dulgence was  not  to  take  place  till  after  the  legal 
maaiacre  of  the  protestants,  it  seemed  only  cal- 
culated to  add  insult  to  injury.  A  royal  procla- 
mation was  about  the  same  time  issued,  forbid- 
ding above  five  protestants  meeting  any  where 
upon  pain  of  death ;  and  the  question  being  sub- 
missively asked^  whether  this  prohibition  extended 
.  to  the  churches,  colonel  Luttrel,  governor  of  the 
city^  declared  that  it  was  intended  to  prevent 
their  assembling  there  as  well  as  in  other  places ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  protestant  clergy 
were  universally  silenced^  and  the  religious  as« 
scmblies  of  the  protestants  every  where  discon- 
tinued. 

In  the  north  of  Ireland  only  was  any  show  of 

Mcmora-   rcsistancc  discernible.     The  city  of  Londonderry 

toce^   almost  singly  adopted  the  heroic  resolution  of 

4^^^    shutting  its  gates  against  the  late  king  James, 

braving  all  the  horrors  of  a  siege  with  a  very  distant 

prospect  of  relief     One  Lundy  had  been  ap* 

pointed  governor  of  this  place^  who  appears  to 

have  been  eidier  a  coward  or  a  traitor-**perhaps 

both.     At  a  council  of  war,  this  officer  declared 

his  opinion  that  the  place  was  not  tenable ;  and  a 
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messftge  was  sent  to  the  king,  now  far  advanced  book  l 
on  his  march  to  the  city,  containing  proposals  of  iQog^ 
negotiation ;  and  to  request  that  the  armj  might 
halt  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  town: 
but  James^  full  of  resentment  and  indignation 
at  their  having  presumed  to  entertain  an  idea  of 
resistance,  continued  his  march,  in  violation,  as 
it  is  affirmed,  of  a  previous  agreement  signed  bj 
general  Hamilton,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  18th 
of  April  encamped  under  the  walls  of  the  citj. 
The  besieged,  exasperated  at  this  refusal  to  trea^ 
made  a  furious  sally,  and  compelled  the  king's 
fcNTces  to  retire  to  St.  John's  Town  in  great  disorder* 
Lundy,  the  governor,  finding  himself  the  object  of 
the  popular  rage,  and  perceiving  his  schemes  com^ 
pletdiv  frustrated,  made  his  escape  in  disguise ; 
and  the  inhabitants  chose  major  Baker,  and  Mr. 
Walker  a  clergyman,  joint  governors,  who  pre- 
pared for  the  defence  of  the  place  with  a  resolution 
equal  to  any  instance  of  the  kind  recorded  in  his- 
tory. The  city  was  very  imperfectly  fortified,  the 
cannon  wretchedly  mounted ;  they  had  not  one 
engineer  to  direct  their  operations :  the  garrison 
were  strai^rs  to  military  discipline ;  they  were 
destitute  of  stores,  and  exposed  to  the  attack  of 
a  numerous  and.enn^ed  enemy,  provided  with  all 
the  implements  for  a  r^ular  siege,  with  the  king 
at  their  head  to  incite  their  most  ardent  exertions. 
Yet  qo  one  ip  this  dreadful  exigency  but  disdained 
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BOOK  t.  ihe  mention  of  a  surrender^  while  Walker  pointed 
i§B9.  to  the  holy  fanes^  and  Baker  to  the  lofty  bulwarks 
which  surrounded  them.  The  batteries  were  im- 
mediately opened ;  but  in  every  attack  the  be- 
siegers were  repulsed  with  loss.  Unhappily  in 
a  short  time  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  had 
the  additional  calamities  to  contend  against^  of  a 
contagious  disorder  and  a  scarcity  of  provi^ons, 
which  by  degrees  arose  to  an  absolute  famine  with 
all  its  concomitant  horrors.  Wearied  with  tbe 
obstinacy  of  these  refractory  and  determined 
people^  the  king  withdrew  to  Dublin^  and  left 
the  command  with  Rosen^  who  thundered  out  the 
most  tremendous  menaces  in  case  they  any  longer 
delayed  their  submission — declaring  that  he  would 
raze  the  town  to  its  foundations^  and  destroy  all 
the  inhabitants  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 
Finding  th^se  barbarous  threats  ineflSeetnal,  he 
ordered  all  the  protestant  inhabitants  of  the  vi^ 
cinity^  to  the  amount  of  several  thousands^  to  be 
drawn  under  the  walls  of  Londonderry,  there  to 
perish  if  the  refusal  to  surrender  was  persisted  in ; 
and  at  the  same  time  declared^  that  he  would  lay 
the  whole  country  waste  if  any  attempt  was  made 
for  their  relieU  The  bishop  of  Meath  having  re* 
moBstrated  to  the  king  in  person  against  ikesm 
iinheard-of  cruelties,  James  replied,  "  that  general 
Rosen  wasm  foreigner,  and  used  to  these  proceed- 
-    wg»)  which,  though  strange  to  us,  were  e<HBmoA 
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la  other  place^^— but  that  he  had  already  ordered  bqok  i. 
him  to  desist."    At  length  a  prospect  of  relief  ap-     iqs9. 
peared.     An  armament  from  England  appeared 
in  the  Lougb^  having  on  board  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,   commanded  by  general  Kirke  : 
but  the  enemy  had  erected  batteries  opposite  the 
ships,  and  thrown  a  boom^  composed  of  timber, 
chains,  and  cables,  across  the  narrow  part  of  the 
river,  so  that  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the 
passage  could  be  forced.  Taking  advantage  how- 
ever of  a  favourable  gale,  the  Montjoy  boldly 
sailed  athwart  and  broke  the  boom ;  though  she 
was  run  a-^ound  by  the  violence  of  the  shock. 
But  firing  a  broadside  at  the  enemy^  who  at- 
tempted to  board  her  while  in  thi&  situation,  she 
cleared  herself  and  righted  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner,  and  passed  the  boom,  followed  by  the 
Phoenix  and  Dartmouth.     They  now  continued 
their  voyage,  without  farther  mol^ation,  to  the 
city,  where  they  were  received  with  transports  of 
Joy  and  acclamation — the  garrison  being  reduced 
to  the  very  last  extremity  of  distress.     M.  de  sie^c  of 
Rosen  immediately  raised  the  siege,  July  31,  deriy 
1689,  with  the  greatest  precipitation,  having  lost 
8  or  9000  men  before  its  walls,  with  more  than 
100  officers.   The  heroic  defence  of  LondondeiTy 
was  attended  with  the  most  important  conse- 
qyances  ;  and  had  it  taken  place  in  a  more  con- 
spicuous scene  of  action,  it  m'ght  have  ranked 
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BOOK  I.  with  the  most  celebrated  military  events  of  the 
1689.    same  kind  in  the  present  or  any  other  age — ^with 
the  sieges  of  Haerlem,  of  Leyden,  or  Rochelle. 
The  town  of  Inniskillen  also  distinguished  itself 
by  a  very  gallant  and  successful  resistance,  of 
which  a  minnte,  and,  now  that  more  than  a  cen-» 
tury  has  intervened,  somewhat  tedious  detail  is 
to  be  found  in  the  histories  of  tlie  time. 
Unprot.         On  the  12th  of  August,  Marechal  Schomberg, 
^pa^  a  general  of  great  reputation  and  experience,  ^vlio 
schoiii.     had  accompanied  king  Willianf  on  his  expedition 
^*        to  England,  and 'who  was  now  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  army  destined  for  the  relief 
of  Ireland,  landed  with  his  troops,  amounting  to 
about  16,000  men,  at  Carrickfergus.  After  taking 
possession  of  the  towns  of  Carrickfergus  and  Bel- 
fast with  little  opposition,  he  began  his  march  to 
the  southward:     Upon  his  approach  the  Irish 
abandoned  Newry,  a  strong  post,  and  Dundalk ; 
and  here,  in  a  situation  very  ineligible,  M.  Schom- 
berg encamped  his  army  in  a  low  moist  ground, 
having  the  town  of  Dundalk  and  the  river  towards 
the  south,  the  Newry  mountains  to  the  east,  and 
to  the  North,  hills  and  morasses  intermixed.    We 
are  told  that  the  marechal  meant  to  have  con- 
tinued his  progress,  but  was  disappointed  of  his 
train  of  artillery,  which  was  to  have  been  em- 
barked at  Chester  for  Carlingford.     Tlie  army, 
therefore,  remained  wholly  inactive  during  the 
autumnal  months  at  Dundalk :  and  inactivity  is 
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scarcely  less  destructive  to.  an  army  than  the  book  l 
bloodiest  succession  of  battles.  Rosen,  hear  ing  that  iQ^y^ 
the  English  general  halted  atDundalk,  said  he  was 
sure  Schomberg  wanted  somethings  and  ventured  to 
advance  as  far  as  Ardee.  Not  choosing^  however, 
to  attack  the  English  in  their  entrenchments,  he 
contented  himself  with  parading  in  front  of  their 
camp ;  but  no  provocation  could  induce  Schom-^ 
berg  to  engage,  being  much  inferior  in  force,  and 
conceiving  the  loss  of  a  battle  to  be  the  loss  of 
Ireland.  This  conduct  was  by  no  means  approved 
by  many  of  the  English  officers,  who  saw  with  in- 
dignation the  ranks  of  the  army  dreadfully  thinned 
by  hunger,  sickness,  and  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  Tliey  said  the  commander  in  chief 
formed  his  estimate  from  the  numbersof  the  enemy, 
and  not  from  their  skill  and  courage.  King  Wil- 
liam repeatedly  urged  him  in  his  letters  to  put 
something  to  the  hazard^  but  he  would  not  de- 
viate from  his  plan  of  defence.  This  general  was 
now  more  than  fourscore  years  of  age  :  with  him 
consequently  the  season  of  ardor  and  enterprise 
was  passed;  his  reputation  was  fully  established; 
and  after  so  many  victories  as  had  distinguished 
his  military  career,  he  would  not  risque  the  disgrace 
of  a  defeat  from  an  army  of  Irish  rebels.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  detachment  of  the  Irish  army  under 
colonel  Sarsfield,  accounted  their  best  native  o& 
ficer,  siezed  on  the  town  of  Sligo,  important  both 
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BOOK  L   by  its  strength  and  situation.    Winter  approach- 
1689.    ingj  both  armies  went  into  quarters,  to  the  great 
discontent  of  the  English  nation,  who  had  formed 
verj  high  and  probably  extravagant  expectations 
from  the  skill  and  conduct  of  the  general, 
scssslon  of       The  parliament  of  England  met,  after  a  very 
^  short  recess,  on  the  19th  of  October  1689,  and 

the  session  was  opened  by  a  very  popular  and  ex- 
cellent speech  from  the  throne,  which  was  remark' 
able  for  being  the  composition  of  the  king  himself, 
who  produced  it  unexpectedly  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding at  the  council  board,  written  with  his  own 
hand.     ''  He  did  not,"  he  said,'  '^  engage  in  the 
war  into  which  they  had  just  entered  out  of  a 
Tain  ambition,  but  from  the  necessity  of  opposing 
the  designs  that  were  formed  against  us.     It  was 
well  known  how  far  he  had  exposed  himself  to 
rescue  this  nation  from  the  dangers  that  threatened 
not  only  their  liberties,  but  the  protestant  religioa 
in  general,  of  which  the  church  of  England  was 
one  of  the  greatest  supports;  and  for  the  defence 
whereof  he  was  ready  again  to  venture  his  life. 
He  urged  the  necessity  of  providing  liberal  sup- 
plies at  the  most  early  period,  there  being  a  ge- 
neral meeting  appointed  at  the  Hague  of  all  the 
princes  and  states  confederated  against  France,  in 
order  to  concert  the  measures  for  tlie  next  cam- 
paign; and  till  the  determinations  of  the  English 
parliament  were  known,  their  determinations  must, 
be  necessarily  suspended.     He  concluded  with 
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recommendifig  in  strong  terma  a  bill  of  indem*  book  l 
nity^  that,  the  minds  of  his  good  subjects  being     1689. 
quieted^  they  might  all  unanimously  concur  in  | 

promoting  the  welfare  and  honor  of  the  kingdom/'  ' 

Id  return^  the  house  of  commons  expressed  their 
unanimous  determination  to  prosecute  the  war  I 

against  the  French^  in  conjunction  with  tibe  al-  1 

liesj  with  vigor  and  effect:  and  a  large  supply  was  ! 

immediately  voted.  A  committee  was  then  ap- 
pointed to  examine  who  were  the  advisers  and 
prosecutors  of  the  murders  of  Russel,  Sydney, 
Armstrongs  &c.  and  who  were  chiefly  concerned 
in  the  arbitrary  practices  touching  the  writs  of 
quo  warrantOj  and  the  smrender  of  charters. 
This  enquiry  was  levelled  ai;  the  marquis  of  Har  , 

lifax,  who  had  a  short  time  before  resigpied  hif  ' 

pffice  of  speaker  to  the  house  of  lords^  and  now 
saw  the  necessity  also  of  relinquishing  the  privy 
seaL  and  withdrawing  entirely  &om  courts  re« 
gretted  only  by  the  king.  Perceiving  himself  th^ 
object  of  the  detestation  of  the  whig  party^  he 
now  endeavoured  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  tories^ 
who  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  his  abilities^ 
though  they  despised  his  tergiversations^  and 
placed  no  confidence  in  his  sincerity.  The  whigs 
had  on  several  occasions  given  much  offence  to  the 
king,  particularly  by  their  pertinacious  renstance 
to  the  bill  of  indemnity,  and  their  invincible  rcr 
luctance  to  settle  a  permanent  revenue  on  tho 

VOL.  I.  N 
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pooK  1.  crown;  by  means  of  the  first  holding  the  rod  over 
tOsg.  their  adversaries  the  tories,  and  bjr  the  last  keep- 
ing the  crown  itself  in  dependency.  On  the  other 
hand^  the  tories  had  paid  uniform  and  ^assiduous 
court  to  the  king ;  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham  in 
particular  had,  as  bishop  Burnet  affirms,  furnished 
the  king  with  a  scheme  of  all  the  points  of  the 
prerogative,  and  their  connection  with  each  other, 
and  which  he  insinuated  the  whigs  designed  sys- 
tematically to  attack.  And  at  this  very  period 
pressing  instances  were  made  by  the  tories  to  the 
king  to  dissolve  the  present  parliament — ^lavishing 
promises  and  professions  of  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment, should  the  king  transfer  the  powers  of  go- 

corport^  vernment  to  them.  These  court  intiigues  coming 
to  the  knowlede;e  of  the  whigs,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  them  into  the  house  of  commons  for  re- 
storing corporations  to  their  rights  and  privileges. 
«  The  chief  strength  of  the  whig  interest  lay  in  the 
corporation  boroughs  and  commercial  companies 
—the  gentlemen  of  large  landed  property  being 
for  the  most  part  tories.  In  this  bill  was  inserted 
the  following  clause,  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  party 
violence—''  that  every  mayor,  recorder,  &c.  of 
any  city  or  borough,  who  did  consent  to  or  joia 
in  the  surrender  of  any  charters^  or  did  solicit  or 
contribute  to  the  charge  of  prosecuting  any  scire 
facias  or  information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  icar- 
ranto,  shall  be  judg!ed  incapable  of  holding  or 
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executing  any  office  of  trust  in  such  capacity  for  tootci. 
the  space  of  seven  years/'  This  was  opposed  by  i(^. 
the  whole  strength  of  the  tory  party>  as  a  clause 
fatal  to  their  interest.  After  a  fief  ce  contest^  the 
clause  was  negatived  by  a  small  majority^  the 
influence  of  the  court  being  powerfully  exerted 
against  it.  In  this  state  the  bill  was  transmitted 
to  the  Iprds^  by  whom  it  was  still  farther  modified 
and  meliorated^  though  not  without  much  debate 
and  difficulty.  The  tories,  however,  had  per- 
suaded the  king,  that  to  give  his  assent  to  the  bill, 
even  in  its  present  form,  would  be  a  virtual  sur- 
render of  himself  to  the  whigs.  Resolved,  there- 
fore, to  risque  the  consequences  of  a  rupture  with 
the  latter,  he  went  to  the  house  of  peers  on  the  27th 
of  January  1690,  and,  after  announcing  his  in- 
tention to  repair  in  person  to  Ireland,  prorogued 
the  parliament  to  the  2d  of  April :  bnt  on  the  Parliament 
fith  of  February  a  proclamation  was  issued  for 
its  dissolution,  and  a  new  parliament  summoned 
to  meet  on  the  20th  of  March  1690. 

The  king  was  so  chagrined  and  embarrassed  at 
the  necessity  he  felt  himself  under,  in  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  the  corporation  bill,  of 
throwing  himself  into  the  hands  of  one  or  other 
of  the  two  state  factions,  so  opposite  to  his  policy 
of  balancing  and  mediating  between  them,  in 
order  to  maintain  his  just  authority  over  both,  that 
we  are  told,  by  bishop  Burnet,  he  entertained 
serious  intentions  at  this  period  of  retiring  to  Hoi- 

^2 
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BOOK  L  knd^  and  abandoning  the  government  tothe  queen, 

iOgo,    and  that  the  marquis  of'Carmarthen  and  the  earl 

of  Sbrelvsbury,  by  the  force  of  their  eloquence, 

dissuaded  hitn  from  carrying  this  design  into  exer- 

cution*. 

While  the  parliament  was  yet  sitting,  the 
Prodama-  famous  general  Ludlow,  a  member  of  the  high 
"^  L^d"  ^^"^  of  justice  which  passed  a  too  justly  merited 
lo^-  sentence,  though  by  a  very  questionable  authority, 

on  king  Charles  I.,  unexpectedly  made  his  appear- 
ance in  England,  with  a  view  of  being  employed 
in  Ireland,  where  he  had  formerly  served  with 
great  reputation.  Being  excepted  in  the  act  of 
indemnity  passed  at  the  Restoration,  he  had  re- 
tired to  Vevay  in  Switzerland,  where  he  had  re- 
sided many  years  under  the  generous  protection 


*  It  is,  indeed,  not  improbable  that  in  the  first  emotions  of  | 

his  vexation  and  resentment^  the  king,  who  was  subject  to  occa*  j 

sional  gusts  of  passion,  might  throw  out  violent  and  menacing 
expressions  in  the  presence  of  these  noblemen ;  but  he  was  too 
much  accustomed  to  struggle  with  difficulties,  and  possessed 
too  much  fortitude  of  mind  to  think  seriously  of  executing  such 
a  project.  Wearied  and  provoked  no  doubt  .at  the  '*  ingratitude 
of  base  mankind,"  he  once  told  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  as  lord 
Balcarras  informs  us,  •'  that  he  wished  he  were  a  thousand 
miles  from  England,  nnd  had  never  been  king  of  it."  On 
another  occasion  he  declared  to  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  "  that 
aU  the  difference  he  knew  between  the  two  parties  was,  tiia( 
the  tones  would  cut  his  throat  in  the  morning,  and  the  whigs 
in  the  afternoon.*'  These,  however,  were  the  indiscreet  aod 
aogry  eifijsiods  of  the  moment.  The.  king  knew  well  the  per- 
manent dislike  which  the  tories  in  genera]  harboured  against 
his  person  and  government,  and  that  zealous  attachment  t6 
both  which  cfaoracterizod  the  great  body  of  the  whigs. 
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ofthe  lords  of  the  council  x>f  Berne.    Hiti  pater-  booill 
Dai  seat  and  essUie,  at  Maiden  Aradley  in  Wilts,     ^^ 
was  iidd  under  a  grant  of  the  crown  bj  sir  Ed- 
ward Seymour^  a  meoiber  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  a  distinguished  leader  of  the  tory  party, 
who  took  the  first  opportunity  of  representing  to 
the  house  ^'  how  highly  it  reflected  on  the  honor 
of  the  mtion,  that  one  of  the  regicides  of  that 
blessed  sovereign,  whose  death  was  regarded  by 
the  church  of  England  as  a  martyrdom,  diouid 
not  only  be  suffered  to  live  unmolested  in  this 
country,  but  also  entertained  with  hopes  of  pre- 
ferment/'   Upon  this  the  commons  voted  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  to  issue  his  royal  proclamation 
for  the  apprehending  general  Ludlow,  which  the 
king  complied  with,  but  not  till  Ludlow  was  safely 
arrived  in  Holland,  whence  he  returned  to  his 
former  residence  at  Vevay ;  where  he  wrote  his 
celebrated  Memoirs,  which  no  imprejudiced  per- 
son can  read  vnthout  being  impressed  with  a 
hi^  idea  of  his  courage,  constancy,  patriotism, 
and  probity. 

The  dissolution  of  the  convention  parliament 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  whigs,  who  had  given 
mortal  offence  by  the  late  corporation  bill  to 
great  mimbers  of  individuals,  vdio,  though  mode- 
rate in  principle,  had  been  more  or  less  involved 
in  like  proceedings  of  the  late  reigns.  On  the  re- 
turn of  tiie  writs,  it  appeared  that  a  great  majority 
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BOOK  L  of  t6rie9  were  elected.  The  king's  displeasure  at 
1^.  tb^  whigs  appeared  by  the  dismission  of  the  lordd 
Monmouth  and  Delamere  from  the  treasury^  of 
which  sir  John  Lowther^  created  earl  of  Lonsdale> 
was  appointed  first  commissioner^  Mr.  Hampden 
Meetinir  of  acting  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  com- 
ParUan  plexiou  of  the  new  parliament  at  once  appeared  by 
their  choice  of  sir  John  Trevor  as  speaker^  who 
had  occupied  the  same  office  in  the  only  parlia^ 
ment  held  in  the  late  reign.  In  his  speech^  the 
king,  after  repeating  the  former  declaration  of  his 
intention  to  prosecute  the  war  in  Ireland  in  person^ 
urged  upon  them  the  settlement  of  the  revenue, 
and  informed  them^  that  having  qften  unavailingly 
recommended  a  general  indemnity  to  the  last  par- 
liament^ he  now  proposed  sending  them  an  act  of 
grace^  with  such  exceptions  only  as  might  he 
sufficient  to  shew  his  great  dislike  of  their  crimes. 
He  made  mention  of  an  union  between  England 
and  Scotland,  as  an  event  which  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  benefit  to  both  nations ;  and  the 
parliament  of  Scotland  having  nominated  com- 
missioners for  that  purpose^  he  wished  that  com- 
missioners might  be  nominated  by  the  E^nglish 
parliament  to  treat  with  them. 

Though  the  tory  interest  predominated  in  the 
new  parliament^  the  whigs  retained  sufficient  in- 
fluence to  prevent  the  revenue  being  settled  for 
)ife  :  but  a  sort  of  compromise  took  plac^  b^twecA 
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Ae  parties^  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  hereditary  book  i. 
excise  should  he  granted  for  life^  and  the  customs     15^.  - 
for  four  years  from  Christmas  1690;  with  which 
the  king  appeared  tolerably  well  satisfied.     The 
first  fi^reat  trial  of  strength  between  the  two  parties  Conflict  o£ 

.  Parties. 

was  occasioned  by  a  bill  introduced  by  the  whigs 
into  the  house  of  lords^  recognising  their  majesties 
as  the  rightful  and  lawful  sovereigns  of  these  realms^  . 
and  declaring  all  the  acts  of  the  last  parliament  to 
be  good  and  valid.  This  reduced  the  tories  to  an 
unpleasant  dilenxna.  The  words  "  rightful  and 
lawful"  were  strongly  objected  against  and  by  the 
too  easy  consent  of  jtbe  house  dropped  as  super- 
fluous*. It  would  perhaps  have  been  wise  not  to 
have  added  to  the  causes  of  irritation  by  offering 

*  Nevertheless  bishop  Buraet,  with  his  usual  and  charac- 
teristic inaccuracy,  affirms  "  that  these  words  passed  with 
little  contradiction."  The  History  of  this  prelate  is  in  fact  a 
sort  of  loose  and  confused  political  diary,  written  apparently 
irom  vague  memorandums  and  imperfect  recollection^  though 
in  many  parts  highly  interesting  and  entertaining.  Sir  John 
Eeresby  informs  us,  "  tliat  the  earl  of  Danby  declared  to  him, 
that  as  to  the  terms  rightful  and  lawful,  they  were  more  non«* 
sense — for  that,  had  the  prince  of  Wales  been  made  king,  he 
ooold  never  have  been  deemed  our  lawful  sovereign  while  his 
&ther  lived.  His  lordship  condemned,  nevertheless,  the  bi« 
^hops  for  theix  squeamuhness  about  taking  the  oaths  j  expressing 
his  concurrence  with  lord  Nottingham,  that  as  his  highness  was 
here,  and  we  must  owe  our  protection  to  him  as  king  de  facto, 
be  thought  it  just  and  legal  to  swear  allegiance  to  him/'  Such 
V^re  the  heqds  of  the  present  administration. 
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BOOKL  these  obnoxious  words:  but  the  rejection  of  them* 
1^.  when  offered  was  peculiarly  unfortunate.  The 
disaffected  clergy,  who  endeavoured  to  establish 
the  distinction  of  a  king  de  jure  and  a  king  de 
facto,  boasted>  with  some  appearance  of  reason, 
that  they  were  fully  justified  in  this  distinction — 

ActofNe.  for  even  the  parliament  itself  would  not  venture 
to  declare  the  king  a  rightful  and  lawful  sovereign. 
As  to  the  latter  clause,  the  tories  would  only  con- 
sent to  enact,  that  the  laws  passed  in  the  last  par* 
liament  should  be  gooi,  for  the  time  to  come- 
absolutely  refusing  to  declare  them  valid  for  that 
which  was  past.  After  a  vehement  debate  the 
bill  was  committed  :  but  the  declaratory  clause 
was  lost  on  the  report  by  six  voices;  which  gave 
rise  to  one  of  the  most  able  and  decisive  protests 
recorded  on  the  journals  of  the  house  of  peers ;  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  protesting  lords  thus 
express  themselves  :  ^^  If  the  last  was  no  parlia- 
ment, and  their  acts  no  law,  the  nation  is  engaged 
in  a  war  without  the  consent  of  parliamei^t,  the 
old  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance  ren^ain  iq 
force,  and  the  nation  forced  under  color  of  law  to 
swear  fidelity  to  king  William.  The  peers  aod 
commons  now  assembled  are  under  a  perpetual 
disability ;  and  the  nation  is  involved  in  endless 
doubts  and  confusions,  without  any  legal  settle- 
ment, or  possibility  to  arrive  at  it,  unless  a  par- 
liament be  summi>ned  by  king  Jacnes's  writ,  and 
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{he  oaths  of  allegiance  taken  to  him."  In  con*  booki. 
sequence  of  this  seasonable  and  vigorous  exertion  i^. 
the  clause  was  ultimately  restored ;  upon  which 
the  tory  lords,  headed  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham^ 
signed  a  protest  in  their  turn;  in  which  they  af- 
firm^ that  the  declaring  of  laws  to  be  good  which 
were  passed  in  a  parliament  not  called  by  writ  in 
due  form  of  law,  is  destructive  of  the  legal  consti- 
tution of  the  monarchy.  This  protest  gave  such 
offence,  that  the  whigs  moved,  and  triumphantly 
carried,  a  resolution  for  expunging  it  fi-om  the 
journals  of  the  house.  On  the  transmission  of  this 
bOl  to  the  commons,  the  tories  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  decline  the  contest.  And  when  a  soli- 
tary member  on  that  side  presumed  to  question 
the  legality  of  the  convention,  as  net  summoned 
by  writ,  Somers  the  solicitor  general  answered 
with  great  warmth  and  spirit,  ''  that  if  the  con- 
vention parliament  was  not  a  legal  parliament, 
they  who  were  then  met,  and  who  bad  taken  tlie 
oaths  enacted  by  that  parliament,  were  guilty  of 
high  treason — the  •  laws  repealed  by  it  were  still 
in  force — ^they  must  therefore  return  to  their  alle- 
giance to  king  James.  All  the  moneys  levied, 
collected,  and  paid,  by  virtue  of  theacts  of  that  par- 
liament, made  every  one  concerned  in  the  execu- 
tion of  such  acts  highly  criminal."  Struck  with  the 
irresistible  force  of  these  arguments,  the  house 
passed  the  biU  without  further  debate ;  and  thus. 
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BOOK  I.   as  it  has  been  remarked,  ^'  the  tories  themselves 
i(^.    gave  the  last  hand  to  that  settlement  vt^hieh  thej 
had  hitherto  affected  both  to  consider  and  repre* 
sent  as  illegal*." 

The  intemperate  violence  of  the  whigs  led  them 
to  another  measure  still  more  obnoxious  to  the 
tories  than  the  former.  This  vras  a  bill  requiring 
from  all  persons  holding  offices,  ecclesiastical, 
eivil>  or  military,  an  oath  abjuring  the  late  king 
James  and  his  title.  The  reigning  monarch, 
guided  by  the  rectitude  of  his  understanding  and 
the  moderation  of  his  temper,  entirely  disapproved 
this  bill,  of  which  he  caused  an  intimation  to  be 
given  to  the  house  of  commons,  recommending 
to  tliem  ^'  to  go  to  other  matters  that  were  more 
pressing ;"  and  on  a  division  it  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  192  to  165  voices. 

The  bill  for  reversing  the  judgment  on  a  quo 
warranto  against  the  city  of  London,  for  re^ 
storing  it  to  its  antient  rights  and  privileges,  and 
declaring  the  charters  granted  since  the  late  judg- 
ment null  and  void,  passed,  with  a  proviso,  that 
the  act  should  not  be  construed  to  affect  any  of 
those  persons  who  had  acted  as  magistrates  in 
virtue  of  those  charters  without  the  legal  qualifi- 
cationsf.  Another  bill,  the  counterpart  of  the 
former,  soon  followed,  ordering  the  500/.  for- 

*  Ralph,  ToL  ii.  p.  197.         t  D»tto  p.  199. 
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feitures^  to  which  those  persons  were  liable  who  bookl 
had  acted  in  any  civil  or  military  capacity  in  the  1690. 
late  reign^  in  violation  of  the  test  law8>  to  be  paid 
into  the  exchequer ;  so  tbat>  notwithstanding  the 
clamorous  opposition  of  the  whigs^  the  higlir- 
church  party  were  to  be  screened^  and  the  dissent- 
ers punished,  for  offences  precisely  similar. 

The  session  concluded  May  2L  1690^  with  the  Actcr 
act  of  grace  announced  by  the  king,  which 
passed  without  debate,  division,  or  amendment  in 
either  house«^he  whigs,  as  it  should  seem,  being 
wearied  with  fruitless  opposition,  and  not  choosing 
longer  to  thwart  the  king's  inclination  on  this 
favorite  point.  On  the  first  reading  of  the  bill, 
April  26,  in  the  upper  house,  and  while  they  voted^ 
all  the  lords  stood  dp  uncovered.  Some  of  the 
more  remarkable  exceptions  in  the  act  of  grace 
were,  the  marquis  of  Powis ;  the  earls  of  Sunder* 
land,  Melfort,  Huntingdon,  and  Castleraaln;  lord 
chief  justice  Herbert;  the  bishops  of  Durham  and 
SI  David's ;  the  judges  Withers,  Jenner,  and 
Holloway,  &c.  in  all  about  thirty;  and  of  these  it 
does  not  appeiar  that  any  were  prosecuted  to  coo'- 
viction>  excepting  such  as  were  afterwards  con^ 
Itemed  in  plots  i^inst  the  government.  The 
Jight  in  which  this  extraordinary  and  indeed  too 
indiscriminate  lenity  appeared  to  the  zealous 
whigs,  strikingly  appears  from  a  passage  in  a  fa- 
mous political  tract  of  those  times,  writtcu  by 
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BOOKT.  lord  Delamere:  ''May  I  oot  reckaa  as  trea- 
1690.  cfaeries/' says  his  lordship,  '^  the  advices  and  so- 
licitations to  our  king,  t6  send  a  general  bill  of 
grace  and  free  pardon^  and  wftliout  regard  to  ex- 
emplary justice,  for  those  treasons  and  murders 
and  other  highcrimes  committed  before  his  coming 
hither  ?-— The  exception  made  of  a  few,  such  as 
they  are,  without  naming  or  distii^ishing  their 
•crimes,  without  enacting  any  course  for  their  pro- 
seciltion,  and  without  eKomptioh  from  common 
pardons  at  pleasure,  could  amount  to  no  moie 
than  to  make  ilie  people  hope  in  \«in  for  some 
vindication  of  public  justice.  Time  has  shewn  the 
craft  of  this  contrivance,  by  the  indemnity  of  all 
the  persons  excepted  that  are  not  since  vn  rebeUion 
against  our  king.  No  process  has  issued  against 
any  of  them ;  not  a  penny  of  their  estates,  nor 
one  hair  of  their  heads,  hath  been  touched^  and 
several  of  them  have  ever  since  sat  in  the  house  of 
lords  as  our  legislators." 

The  earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  so  highly  dugusted 
at  the  turn  things  had  now  taken,  that  he  deter- 
mined upon  resigning  the  seals  as  secrcttaflry  of 
state,  not  yielding  even  to  the  pressing  entreaties 
of  the  king  to  retain  possession  of  them  till  his  re* 
Triumph  of  turn  from  Ireland.  Affairs  vwre  now  entirely  in 
^'^^'  the  hands  of  Carmarthen  and  Nottingham,  who 
were  regarded  as  the  heads  of  the  high-church  and 
tory  party,  who  hated  the  whigs  as  republicans 
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and  levellers^  and  by  whom  they  were  equally  and  book  l 
reeiprocaHy  detestedasmen  of  intolerant^  arbitrary^  iti^. 
and  despotic  principles. 

On  the  4th  of  June  1690  the  king  set  out  for  ^3^^; 
Ireland^  attended  by  the  prince  of  Denmark^  the  Ireland- 
duke  of  Ormonde  and  many  other  noblemen  and 
gentlemen^  and  on  the  14th  arrived  at  Belfast^ 
where  he  was  met  by  marechal  Schomberg.  That 
general  had  obtained  several  advantages  during 
the  winter  campaign.  Colonel  Wolseley^  a|  the 
head  of  a  detachment  of  1500  infantry  and  120Q 
cavalry^  had  charged  sword  in  hand  and  totally 
routed  a  body  of  7  or  8000  Irish — an  exploit 
which  did  not  tend  to  remove  the  opinion  pre-  \ 

viously  entertained  of  the  too  great  caution  of  the 
commander  in  cliief.  The  important  post  of 
Charlemont  was  reduced^  and  several  others  less 
considerable ;  so  that^  upon  the  whole^  the  pro«^ 
vince  of  Ulster  was  nearly  recovered.  Advice  of 
a  prudential  nature^  conformably  to  the  slow  and 
dilatory  system  on  which  the  war  had  been  hitherto 
conducted,  being  offered  again  in  council  respect- 
ing the  future  operations  of  the  army^  the  king 
declared  ''  that  he  did  not  come  to  Ireland  to  let 
the  grass  grow  under  his  feet."  On  a  general  re« 
view  of  the  troops  on  the  arrival  of  all  the  rein« 
forcemeitts/  they  were  found  to  amount  to  no  less 
than  36,000  effective  men,  English  and  foreigners. 
The  king  immediately  b^im  his  march  to  Dun- 
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BooKh  dalk,  afterwards  advancHig  to  Ardee.  Struck  Vrttk 
i(^.  tJ^e  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  surrounding  pro* 
spects^  he  exclaimed,  ''  This  is  a  country  worth 
fighting  for!''  The  Irish,  with  the  late  king  at 
their  bead,  quitted  Ardee  upon  his  apprbadii  and 
repassed  the  Boyne>  encamping  in  a  very  advan- 
tageous situation  on  the  southern  banks  of  the 
river.  The  Irish  army  was  by 'no  means  equal 
even  in  number,  and  much  less  in  courage  or  dis« 
ciptine,  to  that  of  the  English.  But  James,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  his  officers;,  who  proposed 
strengthening  their  garrisons  and  retiring  beyond  ^ 
the  Shannon,  was  determined  to  risque  a  general 
engagement  on  this  spot.  The  river  was  deep, 
and  rose  high  with  the  tide;  and  his  front  being 
farther  secured  by  a  morass  and  rising  ground,  he 
could  not  be  attacked  without  manifest  disadvan^^ 
tage ;  so  that  he  expressed  much  confidence  of 
success,  and  declaimed  the  satisfaction  he  felt  in 
this  opportunity  of  fighting  one  fair  battle  for  his 
crown.  On  the  SOtli  of  June  king  William  en- 
camped at  break  of  day  with  his  whole  army  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Boyne,  with  a  full  resold'^ 
tion,  notwithstahding  the  remonstrances  of  mare^ 
xhal  Schomberg,  to  pass  the  river  and  attack  the 
enemy  on  the  next  day.  Upon  reconnoitring  the  • 
enemy's  camp,  the  king  made  at  one  place  so  long 
ft  stop,  that  it  was  perceived  by  a  party  of  horse 
on  tlie  opposite  side;  who  bringing  a  couple  of 
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field-pieces  to  bear  upon  him^  at  tbe  first  discharge  book  t. 
killed  a  man  and  two  horses  very  near  to  his  per*  itfgo. 
son,  and  by  tbe  second  tbe  king  himself  vras 
slightly  wounded^  the  ball  grazing  his  right  shoul- 
der. This  William  treated  as  a  trifle^  but  it  occa- 
sioned great  confusion  amongst  his  attendants  r 
and  thte  report  of  his  death  flew  rapidly  to  Dub- 
lin, and  even  to  Paris,  where  it  was  celebrated  with 
bonfires  and  illuminations.  The  king  rode  through 
the  ranks  by  torch-light,  previous  to  his  retiring 
to  his  tent^  in  order  by  ocular  demonstration  to 
excite  the  most  perfect  conviction  of  his  safety. 
The  plan  of  the  battle,  without  any  previous  com- 
munication, being  transmitted  by  the  king  to 
marecbal  Schomberg  late  in  the  evening,  that  ge- 
neral received  it  with  marks  of  dissatisfaction  and 
discontent*— declaring  that  it  was  the  first  which 
had  ever  been  so  sent  to  him. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July  1690/ victory  of 
the  army  passed  in  three  bodies  at  Slanes  to  the  ^°*' 
westward.  Old  Bridge  in' the  centre,  and  certain 
fords  near  Drogheda  to  the  left.  Tlic  difierent  di- 
visions of  the  English  army  seemed  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  gallantry,  and  with  great  resolution 
repulsed  the  attempts  of  the  Irish  to  impede  th^ 
passage.  M.  Caillemotte,  a  French  refugee  officer 
of  great  merit,  receiving  a  mortal  wound  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  was  carried  back  to  the 
English  camp^  and  meeting  others  crossing  the 
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BOOK  I.  river,  encouraged  them  by  exclaiming :  '^  A  la 
i(^.  gloire,  mes  enfans — a  la  gloire !"  M.  Schomberg 
perceiving  die  French  protestants  exposed,  and  in 
some  disorder,  from  the  loss  of  their  commander^ 
passed  the  river  in  haste  without  his  armor,  with 
all  the  ardor  of  youth^.to  put  himself  at  their  head. 
But  the  battle  in  this  quarter  being  peculiarly  hot 
and  bloody,  the  marechal  in  a  short  time  fell ; 
whether  by  the  fire  of  his  own  men^  as  was  gene- 
rally believed,  or  of  the  enemy,  could  not  in  that 
scene  of  carnage  and  confusion  be  clearly  ascer- 
tained. This  celebrated  personage  was  regai*ded 
as  one  of  the  first  military  characters  of  the  age  ^ 
and  he  possessed  all  the  virtues  and  accomplish- 
ments of  a  hero.  He  was  nobly  rewarded  in  Eng- 
land, for  servjces  expected,  rather  th9.n  performed 
by  him,  with  a  dukedom  and  a  parliamentai;y 
donation  of  100,000/,  Walker  the  clergyman, 
who  had  rendered  himself  so  famous  by  his  defence 
of  Londonderry,  also  lost  his  life  in  this  action, 
gloriously  combating  in  the  cause  of  his  country. 
Inflamed  by  the  irresistible  impulse  of  military 
enthusiasm,  he  could  not,  after  his  brows  had  been 
encircled  with  the  laurel  wreath  of  victory,  recon- 
cile himself  to  his  former  habitudes— -and  witli  him 
the  GOWN  ceded  to  arms.  The  courage,  activity, 
and  presence  of  mind  of  the  king  himself,  were  ex- 
tremely conspicuous  during  the  whole  of  this  en- 
gagement ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  repeatedly 
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charged  the  enemy  sword  in  hand*     An  English  book  i. 
soldier  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  pointing  his  piece     1690. 
at  the  king^  he  turned  it  aside  without  emotion^ 
sajing  only,   "  Do  you  not  know  your  friends  ?'* 
The  day  was  far  advanced,  when  the  Irish  at 
length  began  to  retire  on  all  sides ;  and  general 
Hamilton,  who  commanded  the  horse,  making  a 
furious  charge,  in  the  desperate  hope  of  retrieving 
the  battle,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.    On 
being  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  who 
knew  him  to  be  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Irish  army^ 
William  asked  him  ''  if  he  thought  the  enemy 
would  make  any  farther  resistance  ?"  to  which 
Hamilton  replied ''  Upon  my  h(moi\  I  believe  they 
will."    The  king  eyeing  him  with  a  look  of  dis- 
dain repeated  ''  Your  honor  !'*  but  took  no  other 
notice  of  his  treachery.     The  Irish  now  quitted 
the  field  with  precipitation  ;  but  William  hAvirig 
neglected  the  advice  of  M.  Schomberg  to  secure 
*he  pass  of  Duleek  in  the  rear,  they  suffered  little 
comparative  loss  in  their  retreat.  Which  was  co- 
vered by  the  French  and  Swiss  troops  under  M. 
de  Lauzun.    The  king  also,  recalling  his  troops 
from  the  pursuit,  expressed  himself  averse  to  the 
unnecessary  effusion  of  blood. 

The  rival  monarch,  far  from  contending  for  the 

prize  of  empire  in  the  same  spirit  of  heroism^ 

kept  his  station  with  a  few  squadrons  of  horse  oA 

the  hill  of  Dunore,  to  the  south  of  the  river, 

VOL.  I.  o 
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BOOK  L  viewing  through  a  telescope  from  the  tower  of 
1600.    the  church  the  movements  of  the  two    armies- 
On  receiving  intelligence  from  count  Lauzun  that 
h^  was  in  danger  of  being  surrounded^  he  marched 
off  to  Duleek,  and  thence  in  great  haste  to  Dub- 
lin.    On  his  arrival  in  that  city  he  assembled  the 
magistrates  and  council^  and  told  them,  with 
equal    indiscretion  and  ingratitude,  ''that  the 
ann;  he  had  depended  upon  had  basely  fled  the 
field,  nor  could  they  be  prevailed  upon  to  rally, 
.  though  the  loss  in  the  defeat  w  as  but  inconsider* 
able  ;  so  that  henceforward  he  determined  never 
more  to  head  an  Irish  army,  but  resolved  to  shift 
for  himself,  as  they  tliemselves  must  also  do.'* 
SLm"  Having  staid  at  Dublin  one  night,  he  departed 
^^^^      for  Waterford,  attended  by  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
the  marquis  of  Powis,  and  the  earl  of  Tyrconnel — 
ordering  the  bridges  to  be  broken  down  every 
where  behind  him.     At  Waterford  he  embarked 
on  board  a  French  vessel,  and  was  quickly  con* 
.veyed  to  his  former  residence  in  France.     This 
dastardly  conduct  exposed  him  to  the  personal 
contempt  of  those  who  were  most  strongly  at- 
tached to  his  cause — colonel  Sarsfield,^as  it  is  said, 
declaring,   ''  that  if  they  could  change  kings,  he 
should  not  be  afraid  to  fight  the  battle  over  again." 
Immediately  consequent  to  the  victory,  Drogheda 
was  invested ;  but  though  the  governor  seemed 
at  first  resolute  to  defend  the  place,  upon  being 
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told  that  if  he  compelled  the  king  td  bring  up  his  book  l 
heavy  cannon  he  must  expect    no  quarter^  he     lOga 
thought  proper  to  surrender.    On  the  5th  of  July 
the  king  encamped  at  Finglass^  within  two  miles 
of  Dublin^   where  he  received    advice  of  king 
James's  flight  to -Waterford^  and  subsequent  em^ 
barkation  for  France.  -  The  principal  catholics 
having  also  abandoned  the  metropolis^  the  pro^ 
testants  had  recovered  their    ascendency;    and 
a  deputation  being  sent    requesting    the  king 
to  honor  the  city  with  his  presence^  he  made, 
his   public  entrance  the  next  day  into  Dublin^ 
where  he  was  received  with  triumphal  acclama-*    « 
tion. 

The  Irish  army,  had  now  retired  in  confusion  Soccessct 
towards  Athlone,  a  strong  town  on  the  banks  of  wiuiam. 
the  Shannon.     Dividing  his  forces^  therefore^  the 
king  detached  general   Douglas  to  pursue   the   ^ 
flying  enemy,  prosecuting  himself  his  march  to 
the  southward^  and  taking  possession  successively 
of  the. towns  of  Carlow^  Kilkenny,  and  Water- 
ford — acquisitions  of  great  importance.     About 
this  period,  a  proclamation  of  grace  and  pardoi^ 
was  published,  which  the  king  was  desirous  to 
have  made  much  more  comprehensive ;  for  the 
general  and    vague  exception  it  contained,  of 
''  the  desperate  leaders  of  the  present  rebellion/' 
rendered  it  wholly  nugatory :  but  the  king  was 
told  by  thos^  vultures  in  human  shape  who  prey 

o  2 
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BOOK!,   upon  property  and  are  ravenous  for  confiscation?, 
1690.    that  there  was  a  necessity  for  breaking  the  power 
A*fione     ^^  *^®  great  Irish  chieftains.     General  Douglas 
raised ;      jiaviug  reached  Athlone  on  the  17th  of  July,  sum- 
moned the  town  to  surrender;  but  colonel  Grace> 
the  governor^  undaunted  by  the-  ill  success  which 
bad  recently  attended  their  arnui,  fired  a  pistol  at 
ihe  trumpeter^  saying,  *'  These  are  my  terms." 
^  The  English  general  on  this  resolved  on  under-^ 
taking  the  siege  of  the  place :  but  his  force  was 
not  adequate  to  the  enterprise ;  and  after  batter- 
ing the  castle  for  some  days  with  little  effect,  he 
hastily  withdrew  his  troops,  finding  that  general 
Sarsfield  was  on  his  march  to  reliieve  the  fortress, 
at  the  head  of  15,000  men.     But  the  principal 
object  of  the  campaign,  now  far  advanced,  was 
the  reduction  of  the  important  city  of  Limerick, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  Irish  had  concentrated 
Ihe  far  greater  part  <>f  their  force.     The  town  is 
situated  chiefly  on  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the 
Shannon,  which  is  here  very  broad  and  deep,  with 
suburbs  extending  to  both  the  opposite  shores 
, — ^the  three  divisions  being  connected  by  bridges. 
The  fortifications  had  been  lately  strengthened  by 
additional  outworks  constructed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  French  engineers.     The  garrison  consisted 
of  no  less  than  fourteen  regiments  of  foot,  exclu- 
sive of  horse  and  dragoons ;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  Irish  army,  now  recovered  from  its  coa- 
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cternation^   with  the  French  auxiliaries  t^  the  bookl 
amount  of  many  thousands^  lay  at  a  small  AiB-^     i^. 
tance,  waiting  and  watching  the  favorable  oppor^ 
tunities  of  attack.     Possibly  the  king,  judgiQg 
from  the  uninterrupted  career  of  success  he  had 
hitherto  experienced^  might  be  prompted  to  hold 
the  talents  and  resources  of  the  enemy  too  cheap. 
A  junction  being  formed  between  the  king'i 
forces  and  those  employed  in  the  attack  of  Atfa« 
lone,  within  a  few  miles  of  Limerick,  the  city 
was  invested  with  trivial  opposition  on  the  9th  of 
August  1690 :  and  a  summons  being  sent  to  the 
governor,    M.  Boisseleau,  that  officer  replied; 
"  that  he  thought  the  best  way  to  gain  the  prince  ^^t 
of  Orange's  good  opinion  was  by  a  vigorous 
defence  of  the  fortress  entrusted  to  his  care.'* 
The  siege  was  now  prosecuted  with  great  dili- 
gence, and  the  place  defended  with  equal  resolu- 
tion ;  but  a  most  disastrous  incident  took  place 
in  the  surprisal,  by  general  Sarsfield,  of  almost  the 
whole  train  of  heavy  artillery  destined  for  the  be- 
sieging army,  and  the  total  destruction  of  the 
carriages,  waggons,  and  ammunition ;  after  having 
previously  attacked  and  cut  in  pieces  the  detach*- 
ment  by  which  the  convoy  was  guarded.    The 
event  of  the  siege  was  from  this  time  very  doubt* 
ful.     At  length,  a  breach  having  been  made  of 
about  twelve  yards  in  breadth,  the  king  ordered  a 
general  assault.     But  the  courage  of  the  enemy 
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BOOK  I.  seemed  on  this  occasion  to  rise  to  fury.    After 
iQgQ^    being  driven  from  the  counterscarpj  they  returned  * 
to  the  attack  with  an  impetuosity  never  exceeded^ 
the  very  women  rushing  forwards  and  encou** 
raging  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  with  Amazonian 
fortitude.  -  In  fine^  the  English  were  repulsed^ 
with  the  loss  of  1200  of  their  choicest  troops :  and 
the  operations  of  the  besiegers  being  also  impeded 
by  the  weathet^  which  bad  now  become  very  un-> 
^vorablcj,  the  king  gave  orders^  in  two  days  after 
this  unsuccessful  attempt^  to  raise  the  siege;  and 
the  army  retreated  towards  Clonmel.  ^  Having 
constiUited  lord  Sydney  and  sir   Thomas  Co- 
pingsby  lords  justices  of  Ireland^  and  leaving  the 
command  of  the  m:my  with  count  Solmes,  whq 
soon  after  resigned  it  ipto  the  able  h;^uds  of  ge» 
Sing  re-     ucral  Qiuckdj  his  majesty  embarked  at  Dun^ 
^l^d.    cannon  on  the  5th  of  September  1690  for  £ng-< 
]aad>  and  arrived  sufely  within  a  £^w  days  at 
Windsor, 
lari  of  In  the  course  of  the  autumn,  the  earl  of  Mark 

rough  cap.  borough,  who  had  already disliu&ruishcd  himself  bv 

turcsCork    ,  .  .T.  ^    ,       ,  .        ,  °  .  ^^ 

«n4Kuuaie.  his  military  talents,  gamed  great  increase  of  £s^me 
by  a  successful  attack  on  Cork  and  Kinsaie  with 
5000  troops  ftom  E^ngland,  joined,  agieeably  to 
the  project  he  had  formed,  bj  5000  more  in  Ire-, 
•land.  By  the  capture  of  these  cities,  all  connec-^ 
tion  between  Ireland  and  France  on  that  side 
W^  cut  off;  and  the  ewl  of  Marlborough  r^- 
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turned  to  England  cov^ed  with  huirds,  having 
been  absent  on  this  important  expedition  only 
thirty-sleven  days.  The  duke  of  Grafton,  natural 
son  of  the  late  king  Charles  IL,  a  young  no- 
bleman highly  amiable  and  accomplished,  fell 
bravely  fighting  in  die  first  of  these  attacks. 
When  the  earl  of  Marlborough  was  introduced 
to  the  king  at  Kensington  on  his  return,,  that 
monarch,  far  from  appearing  jealous  of  his  suc- 
cess, bestowed  upon  him  the  highest  encomiums^- 
and  declared  that  he  knew  no  man  so  fit  for  a 
general  who  had  seen  so  few  campaigns. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  reverting  to 
the  Irish  war,  which  wts  protracted  to  a  late  pe^ 
riod  of  the  succeeding  year,  it  may  be  proper  here 
to  subjoin  the  principal  occurrences  which  took 
place  from  the  defmrture  of  the  king,  to  its  final 
termination.  AHbough  it  had  been  the  object  of 
the  king's  anxious  solicitude  to  restrain  the  ra* 
vages  of  the  soldiery,  divers  examples  of  great 
severity  being  made  by  him  during  his  residence 
in  Ireland,  the  most  atrocious  excesses  were,  as 
is  universally  acknowledged,  committed  during 
the  winter  upon  the  helpless  inhabitants ;  and  it 
was  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  they  sufiered 
more  from  their  catholic  oppressors,  or  their  pro* 
testant  protectors.  Between  them  the  country 
was  dreadfully  harassed,  and  the  stock  of  cattle 
and  corn  in  many  parts  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
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600KT.  About  tlie   begimiiiig  of  Juoe  1691,   general 
1691.     Ginckel,  being  now  roinforced  by  a  considerable 

^«>m«»d  body  of  .troops  from  Scotland  under  general 

GiD^ka"^  Mackay,  took  the  field,  and  immediately  directed 
his  march  to  Atklone,  taking  in  his  way  the  town 
bf  Ballymore^.  which  was  fortified  and  garrisoned 
as  a  sort  of  advanced  post,  and  on  the  18th  sat 
down  before  Athlone.  The  town  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  Shannon,  over  which  is  a  bridge: 
that  part  which  is  situated  to  the  eastward  of  the 

AthioM  river  was  soon  carried  by  assault;  but  the  chief 
strength  of  the  besieged  lay  in  the  fortifications  on 
the  Connaught  or  Irish  side,  defended  by  a  castle 
which  could  not  be  approached  but  by  forcing  the 
passage  of  the  river ;  and  several  vigorous  attempts 
were  made,  though  unattended  with  success,  to 
gain  possession  of  the  bridge.  This  somewhat 
disheartened  the  troops :  a  council  of  war  was 
held  on  the  30th,  to  determine  whether  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  raise  the  siege.  On  which 
the  generals  Mackay,  Tollemache,  Rouvigny,  &c. 
urged  that  no  brave  action  could  be  performed 
without  hazard,  and  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 
the  attack  on  the  bridge  should  be  given  up,  and 
the  passage  of  the  river  attempted  at  a  ford  a  little 
below  the  bridge ;  and  they  offered  themselves  to 
head  the  troops  which  should  be  destined  to  tha 
service.  General  Ginckel,  who  well  knew  what 
wonders  military  enthusiasm  can  perform,  acceded 
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to  an  offer  which  a  too  considerate  commander  bookl 
would  have  deemed  romantic  and  impracticable,  i^^i. 
The  fords  of  the  Shannon  are  few  and  dangerous. 
That  in  question  was  only  wide  enough  for  twenty 
men  to  march  abreast.  The  bottom  was  rocky^ 
the  stream  flowing  with  prodigious  rapidity^  and 
rising  in  the  shallowest  part  nearly  breast-high. 
On  the  opposite  shore  was  k  bastion  raised  to  de«- 
fend  the  pass.  In  order  to  deceive  the  enemy* 
the  troops  were  not  drawn  out  till  six  o'clock^  the 
usual  time  of  relieving  guard  ;  and  on  ringing  the 
church  belL  the  customary  signal^  a  detachment 
of  grenadiers^  supported  by  six  battalions  of  in* 
fantryi  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Wirtembcrg, 
the  generals  Mackay^  Tetteau^  and  Tollcmache^ 
who  served  that  day  as  a  volunteer^  entered  the 
water  by  twenties,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
Irish,  who  immediately  began  a  very  heavy  fire 
from  all  their  forts  and  batteries.  General  Sars- 
field  communicating  in  haste  to  M.  St.  Ruth,  npw 
commander  in  chief  of  the  combined -armies  of 
French  and  Irish  lying  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles  from  the  town,  that  the  English  were  ac- 
tually attempting  the  passage  of  the  river,  and 
demanding  immediate  succours — St.  Riith  treated 
the  intelligence  very  lightly,  and  affirmed  the 
thing  to  be  impossible.  "  They  dare  not  make 
gucb  an  attempt,"^  said  he,  ''  and  /  so  near  !  I 
would  give  1000  pistoles  to  find  it  true."     Sars- 
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fields  amazed  at  the  vanity  aad  incredulity  of  this 
commander^  told  him,  ''  he  would  find  English 
courage  capable  of  attempting  any  thing."  Un- 
eppalled  at  the  dangers  which  surrounded  them^ 
the  assailants  gradually  advanced  forward;  in  the 
face  of  a  most  tremendous  fire ;  and  having  at 
length  forced  their  way  and  gained  the  opposite 
bank,  the  rest  of  the  army  soon  followed  on  pon«> 
toons,  and  pianks  thrown  across  the  broken  arches^ 
of  the  bridge.  The  IrisTi,  seized  with  consterna- 
tion, scarcely  attempted  resistance ;  and  in  half 
an  hour  the  town  was  in  possession  of  the  be- 
siegers, with  the  works,  which  remained  entire  to- 
wards the  enemy's  camp.  St.  Ruth  now  made  a 
late  and  vain  attempt  to  dislodge  the  English :  but 
the  cannons  of  the  garrison  were  by  this  time 
turned  against  him ;  and  on  that  very  night  he 
decamped  with  his  whole  army  without  beat  of 
drum,  and  took  a  new  and  very  s(rong  position  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aghrim,  resolving  there* to 
risk  the  fate  of  a  general  engagement. 
Victory  of  The  Irish  camp  was  extended  two  miles  on  the 
ridge  of  a  hill,  with  a  morass  in  front,  passable 
only  by  a  narrow  central  patli,  crossed  by  the 
river  Suke,  and  defended  at  the  extremity  by  the 
castle  of  Aghrim ;  on  their  left  were  steep  hills 
rising  among  swamps;  and  on  the  right  was  a 
pass  defended  by  two  old  forts  about  a  mile  from 
the  morass,  the  interval  being  occupied  by  many 
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nnall  enclosures  lined  with  musqueteers.  General 
GinckeU  having  viewed  the  enemy^  position,  de- 
clared his  determination  to  attack  them,  for  that 
a  retreat  must  be  attended  with  loss  and  dis* 
grace.    St.  Ruth^  on  his  part,  perceiving  the  pre- 
parations made  for  that  purpose,  exerted  all  the 
efforts  of  an  able  commander  to  counteract  them^ 
making  an  harangue  to  his  troops  well  calculated 
to  produce  upon  minds  so  gross  and  barbarous,  a 
very  powerfiil  effect     *'  He  told  them  how  suc- 
cessful he  had  been  in  suppressing  heresy  in 
France^  and  bringing  over  a  vast  number  of  de-. 
luded  souls  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.     That 
for  this  reason  his  master  had  made  choice  of  him 
before  others  to  establish  the  church  of  Ireland  on 
such  a  foundation  that  it  should  not  henceforward 
be  in  the  power  of  hell  or  heretics  to  disturb  it ; 
and  that  all  good  Roman-<!atholics  depended  on 
their  courage  to  see  those  glorious  things  effected. 
He  confessed  that  matters  did  not  entirely  an- 
swer his  expectation  since  he  came  among  them, 
but  that  still  all  might  be  recovered.     That  he 
was  informed  the  prince  of  Orange's  heretical  - 
army  was  resolved  to  give  thent  battle ;  that  now 
or  never  was  the  time  for  them  to  recover  the  lost 
honors,  privileges,  and  estates  of  their  ancestors; 
that  they  ought  now  to  remember  they  were  no 
mercenary  soldiers ;  their  all  being  at  stake,  and 
their  design  to  restore  a  pious  king  to  his  throne^ 
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BOOK  L  to  propagate  the  holy  faiths  and  extirpate  heresy, 
•^j^^^^  And  lastly^  to  animate  their  courage^  he ,  assured 
them  of  king  James's  love  and  gratitude,  of  Louis 
the  Great's  protection^  of  himself  to  lead  them  on, 
of  the  chui'ch  to  pray  for  them,  and  of  saints  and 
angels  to  carry  their  souls  into  heaven/*  Hp 
closed  his  speech  with  a  strict  order  to  give  quarter 
to  none^  especially  not  to  spare  any  of  the  French 
heretics  in  the  prince  of  Orange's  army.  He 
took  likewise  the  most  effectual  way  possible  to 
infuse  courage  into  the  Irish>  by  sending  their 
priests  among  ihem,  to  animate  them  by  all  the 
methods  they  could  think  of;  and  especially^  as 
the  most  powerful  and  expressive,  making  them 
swear  on  the  sacrament  never  to  forsake  their 
colors. 

About  eleven  in  the  morning  of  the  I2th  of 
July  ( 1691 ),  being  Sunday^  the  English  army  ad- 
vanced to  the  edge  of  the  morass  with  a  view  to 
force  the  passes^  which  were  defended  by  the 
enemy  with  surprising  and  enthusiastic  resolu-* 
tion.  No  ground^  after  several  hours'  contest, 
being  gained^  a  feint  was  made  on  the  enemy's 
left;  on  which  large  reinforcements  being  sent 
by  St.  Ruth  to  that  quarter^  to  the  weakening  of 
the  right  and  centre,  the  passes  after  much  effu- 
sion of  blood  were  ultimately  forced.  No  sponer, 
however^  had  the  English  obtained  firm  footing 
on  the  other  side  of  the  morass,  and  begun  to 
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ascend  the  hilL  than  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  book  i. 
fell  upon  them  with  such  fury,  that  the  assailants     loc^x. 
were  compelled  to  retreat  with  precipitation  into 
the  morass ;  at  the  sight  of  which  St.  Ruth  cried 
out  in  a  bravado, ''  Now  will  I  drive  the  English 
army  back  to  the  gates  of  Dublin/'    Reinforce*  Death  of 
ments  arriving,  however,  the  English  again  ral-    ''•*^"*' 
lied  ;  and  the  enemy  at  the  same  instant  sustain* 
ingan  irreparable  loss  by  the  death  of  their  gene* 
ral,  who,  still  confident  of  victory,  was,  by  one  of 
those  accidents  which  mock  all  calculation,  taken 
off  by  a  random  ball,  the  fate  of  the  battle  was  at 
once  decided.     Sarsfield  next  in  command,  but 
to  whom  St.  Ruth  had  not  deigned  to  commu* 
liicate  his  dispositions,  was  unable  by  the  most 
vigorous  exertions  to  counteract  the  despair  of  the 
moment.     The  camp  was  abandoned,  and  great 
slaughter  was  made  by  the  cavalry  and  dragoons 
in  the  pursuit. 

The  English  army  marched  forward  with  all  ex- 
pedition to  Galway,.  which  made  no  memorable 
resistance.  But  Limerick,  now  the  last  resource 
of  the  Irish  nation,  displayed  under  the  gallant 
auspices  of  Sarsfield  .  every  symptom  of  deter* 
mined  and  heroic  fortitude.  On  the  35th  of 
August  that  city  was  a  second  time  invested  on 
the  Munster  side ;  two  days  previous  to  which 
died  within  its  walls  the  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  at  one 
period  so  conspicuous  in  Irish  history,  but  who 
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BOOK  I.  visit,  or  pajmeut  of  duty.  Finally,  it  was  agreed 
x6gi.  that  all  prisoners  of  war  should  be  set  at  liberty. 
The  lords  justices,  coascibw  that  they  had  Ten* 
tured  beyond  the  utmost  limit  of  their  legal 
powers,  engaged  that  their  majesties  would  use 
their  endeavours  that  these  articles  should  be  rati- 
fied and  confirmed  in  parliament.  The  military 
commanders  on  their  part  allowed  all  the  respec-* 
tive  garrisons  to  march  out  of  the  towns  and  for- 
tresses yet  in  their  possession,  with  the  honors  of 
war. 

Such  were  the  terms  which  this  devoted  portion 
of  a  great  and  generous  but  unfortunate  uattoo, 
who  had  displayed  a  firmness  and  gallantry 
worthy  of  a  far  better  cause,  obtained  from  the 
wiftdom  and  benignity  of  the  British  monarch. 
But  great  offence  was  taken  at  these  articles,  by 
the  malignity  of  some,  and  the  rapacity  of  others^ 
who  hoped  and  expected  to  have  converted  the 
whole  country,  for  their  own  individual  emolu- 
ment, into  one  tremendous  mass  of  misery,  con- 
fiscation, and  ruin.  For  to  such  a  state  of  selfi&h 
and  remorseless  depravity  may  human  nature  be 
degraded,  that,  to  use  the  forcible  language  of 
lord  Bacon,  "  there  are  those  who  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  set  their  neighbour's  house  on  fire,  merely 
to  roast  their  own  eggs  by  the  flames."  The 
many  thousands  who  retired  to  the  continent  left 
behind  them,  however,  sufficient  property  to  gra- 
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tlFy  any  drdinary  lust  of  ^wealth  or  veti^earicc  : '  iocmn 
tod  the  refugees  were  received^  on  their  arrival  in  1^91. 
France^  with  that  urbanity  and  generosity  which 
happily  on  so  many  occadtos  serve  to  soften  the 
traits  of  the  dark  hnd  terrific  character  of  Louis 
XIV.  Cren^al  Gintkel  was  lolemnly  thanked 
by  parliaBftefit  for  his  services  ;  and  the  titles  of 
Earlof  Athl<me  and  Baron  Aghrim  were  conferfed 
Upon  him^  in  perpetual  e^nmemoration  of  his 
heroic  aehicvements.  • 

The  articles  of  Limerick,  so  violently  ekelaimed 
against  by  men  devoid  of  the  feeling^  ofhrnna''- 
nity>  as  tpo  lenientafid  favorable  to  the  Irish  l*e«> 
bels,  w^e'  in  the  sequel  carried  into  exatt  and  ^ 
puaetual  eacecutioti.  Ntty;'such  wa^  the  justice 
and  generosity  of  the  k^rig/that  divei^  doabts 
arising  out  of  certain  ambiguous  wordi  were  ex^ 
plained  in  &vor  of  the  Irish;  and  thttsmercy>liidk 
ingtiie  fiUal  sword  pf*  vengeance  in  wreaiths  of 
flowers^  crowned  tlie  cottquest  achieved  by 
valour  *.  »  *         ;    .  . 

On  the  king's  departiire  for  Ireland/ tiie  quoM  Qtieaxcoh' 
was  constituted  sole  rc^nt^  with  a  cabinet  coun-  g^t 

*  '^  O  thou  who  sit'st  a  smfling  bride 
By  Valoor's  armM  and  awfiil  side^ 
Gentlest  of  sky-b6m  forms,  and  best  adord ! 
Who  oft  with  songs,  divine  to  bear, 
Wm'st  from  his  fatal  grasp  the  spear. 
And  hid'st  in  wreaths  of  flowerj  his  bloodless  sWord/' 

Collinses  Ode  to  Mercy. 
TOL.    I.  P    ^ 
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^pg^  ^.  cil  coQ^btiqg  of  nioe  penpfis*^  four  of  vfaom  -wete 
^'^^^  vhigs ;  but  the  real  power  was  suppos^  to  re- 
side ia  the  lords  Carmarthen  and  Nottingham, 
The  whigs^  therefore,  had  little  reason  to  he  satis^ 
^^  fied  with  this  arrai\genfept.  The  queen  h)td  hi- 
therto led  a,  verj  private  aqd  domestic  life^  occu* 
pied  with  the  aj^usem^Pts  of  treading  aiEMl  working 
^ith  h^  ladies  of  honor;  very  charMivH^  ajidiQX- 
employ  in  her  social  and  religious  dvties,  wholljr 
inattentive  to  political  transactions.  But  it  now 
appeared  that  she /was  by  no  means  daititiite  of 
taH^ti.&i:  bOsioess;  aod^  nptwitbstandii^  the 
p^petiial  cpiMJiict  between  the  two  rtate  factions, 
ite.gov^rn^  '^ijlh.^ili^h  mildness,  which  on  no  oc- 
^asion  d^)|«QiieKa^  iiHo  weakness,  and  mediated 
wi^  Hick  a^ddress,  ,withoiit  any  tincture  of  dupli- 
city or  artifice,  that  by  a  r«re  fortune  she  rose 
higher  than  ever  iuitbe  estimation  of  bodi.  En* 
dowed  with  all  the  accomplishments  of  her  sex» 
she  conciliated  the  aaost  stubborn  by  the  enga- 
gingafl&bilityofhermanners.  Dignifiedinherperf- 
aon^  of  a  plenwnt  and  cheerful  countenance,  frank 

*"  These  xftae,  the  marquis  of  Carmarthen,  president  of  the 
council;  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  seoetaiy  gf  sta|af  the  eaii 
of  Pembroke,  who  had  superseded  admiral  H^rhert,  created 
earl  of  Torriiigy)a,  in  the  adouralty  ^  earl  of  Lonsdale,  first 
commis^ooer  of  the  treasury  •  and  the  earl  of  Marlboroogb^ 
who  were  all  accounted  of  the  tory  party.  The  vhigs  were, 
the  earl  of  Devooahipe,  lord  steward  i  earl  of  Dorset,  lord  cham* 
herbm }  ihe  earl  of  Monmouth^  and  Mr.  £dward  Russel. 
11 


Add  nobl^  ia  ktr  digposl^on^  alcove  alVdisguise  and*  ^2^^ 
copceaiment^  stud^^  only  liow*to  prottote  the     i6^r 
welfare  and  happineM  'oP  the  patidir^ho  had  • 
raiKd  her  to  her  presemt  exalted  pre^imiiMioef^' 
and  to  deiorve  their  love  and  €onfideik!i^--^<stQt^' 
exhibits  perhaps  no  ehttpacter  which  "ffilt  end«irt»' 
the  test  ot  a  more  rigortnis  investigation.    HoW- 
unjustly  she  has  been  acdused  of  a  wsrot  of  ^nsi^ 
bilttj^  h^  letters  to  the  kkig^  her  huAadd  elearly 
demoQ9trate.     During  the  Irish  war^  notwith^ 
standing  the  complacency  of  her  outward  deport* 
ment^  her  heart  was  torn  with  apprehension^and 
solicitude ;  and  the  intelligence  of  the  victory  of 
the  Boyne  appeared,  as  the  earl  of  Nottingham 
informs  us,  to  afford  her  no  pleasure  till  he  assured 
her  of  the  safety  of  the  king  her  father*. 

The  first  great  object  of  the  government  during  KaviI  as* 
the  regency  was  to  fit  out' a  fleet,  equal  at  least  to  Beachy 
that  which  the  French  were  preparing  in  Hke  har- 
bour of  Brest.  In  this,  however,  the  English  ad- 
numhy  was  not  successful.  By  the  surprising  ex« 
eriioaa  of  M.  de  Seignelay,  the  marine  minister  of 
Praiaee,  a  fleet  of  no  less  than  seventy-eight  ships  of 
the  Kne,  commanded  by  the  courit  de  Tourville^ 
entered  th;e  English  channel^  and  were  discovered 
off  Plymouth  on  theSQth  of  June  1690.  Theearlof 
Torrington,  commander  inchief  of  die  combined 
squadrons  of  English  and  Dutcl^  fell  down  to  St. 

^  Dalrymple's  Appendix. 
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^SJj  Helens^  in  oi^r  to  give  the  enemy,  battle^  fhougb 
X^«    inferior  io  force  by  no  less  th«D  twenty-^two  ships 
of  the  line—thirty  ships  of  war  lying  in  Plymouth 
Sound  not  being  able  to  join  them.     Lord  Tor- 
riagton^  extremely  chagrined  at  this  disappoint- 
ment, would  have  avoids  an  engagaoient :  but 
the  queen  was  over-persuaded  to  send  him  posi- 
tive orders  to  fight;  so  that^  after  standing'far  up  the 
chii^nnel^  he  again  bore  down  upon  the  enemy  off 
Beachy-head^  on  the  SOth  of  June^  making  two 
hours  after  day-break  the  signal  for  battle^  which 
the  French  were  not  disposed  to  decline.    The 
Dutch  squadron,  which  led  the  way,  were  soon 
engaged  with  the  van,  and  the  blue  division  of 
the  English  with  the  rear  of  the  French ;  but  the 
red,  which  formed  the  centre^  under  the  command 
of  Torrington  in  person^  could  not>  or  at  least  did 
not,  come  into  action  till  ten :  and  even  then  a 
wide  interval  was  left  bMween  the  centre  and  the 
van^  of  which  the  French  took  the  advantage^ 
and  surrounded  the  Dut(ih  ships  in  such  a  manner, 
,  that  they  would  have  been  entirely  cut  off  or 

destroyed  had  not  the  centre  division  at  length 
bore  down  to  their  assistance,  and  drove  betweea 
them  and  the  enemy.  About  five  in  the  after- 
noon the  action  was  interrupted  by  a  calm :  and 
the  English  admiral,  perceiving  how  severely  the 
fleet  had  suffered,  thought  it  expedient  to  wave  a 
renewal  of  the  engagement :  and  weighing  anchor 
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^ibe  close  of  daj^  he  retired  eastward  wi&  iSbe  bookl 
tide  of  flood.    The  French^  who  had  neglected  to    i§go, 
anchor^  drifted  to  the  westward^  and  in  the  mom* 
lag  were  descried  at  almost  viewless  distance : 
and  pursuing  also  in  a  regular  line  of  battle^  less 
damage  was  sustained  than  there  was  reason  to 
apprehend.     They  nevertheless  followed  ^s  far  as 
Rye ;  and  the  English  were  compelled  to  burn 
the  disabled  shrps^  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  French.    Upon  the  whole^  this  was 
the  most  signal  victory  ever  gained  by  the  French 
over  the  English  upon  their  own  element.  Such^ 
indeed^  was  the  heroic  bravery  with  which  the 
van  and  rear  divisions  fought  oppressed  as  the^ 
were  with  the  superiority  of  numbers^  that  no  ves- 
sel would  strike  its  colors :  but  three  Dutch  line 
of  battle  ships  were  sunk  in  the  engagement^  and 
three  more  stranded  and  burnt  in  the  pursuit ; 
besides  two  ships  lost  by  the  English.    The  Gallic 
admiral  giving  over  the  farther  chase  as  fruitless, 
the  earl  of  Torrington  brought  the  shattered  re^ 
maing  of  his  fleM  into  theThames^  whence^  devolvr 
iag  the  command  upon  sir  John  Ashley^  he  im- 
flMdiately  repaired  to  the  metropolis,  which  he 
found  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  constellation— he 
himself  being  the  chief  object  of  the  popular  rago 
and  resentment.    Nothing  less  than  an  imme- 
diate invasion  was  expected ;  but  the  French 
fleet,  »fter  in9ulting  the  coasts,  now  wholly  de*!- 
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BpoKL  feAcdesSj  in^dethe  bestof  tlieir  NYay  back  to  tbot 

i(^.    harbour  of  Brest. 

^utc*       The  conduct  of  the  queen  in  this  crititol  emerr 

Conduct  of  gency  indicated  great  fortitude  and  spirit.    Sbe 

i^ued  a  proclaniaticin^  requiring  the  immedtaie 

service  of  all  a^«  seaman   and  ^ariners^  with 

bounties  for  rendering  themselves  voluntarilyj  and 

penalties  for  disobedience^    She  ordered  a  great 

number  of  new  commissions  for  the  armj>  and  a 

camp  to  be  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  To^bay^ 

where  a  descent  was  deemed  most  probable.  She 

caused  to  be  apprehended  the  earls  of  Litchfield^ 

Aylesbury^  Castlemaine^  and  the  lords  Preston  and 

Bellasis^  with  various  other  disaffected  persons. 

She  deprived  the  earl  of  Torrington  of  his  eom- 

mandj  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  the  Tow^r ;  abd 

ZariofTor^  deputed  an  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  States 

graced.   ^  General,  to  inform  their  high  mightinesses  ''  how 

much  she  was  conc^ned  at  the  mi$fortuiie  which 

had  be&Uen  their  squadron  in  the  late  Engage* 

ment,  and  at  their  not  having  been  seconded  as 

they  ought ;  which  matter  het  majesty  fiad  dir 

rected  to  be  examined  into,  in  order  to  recom^ 

jpense  those  that  had  dotie  their  dut}^  and  to  pu«- 

lii3h  such  as  should  be  found  to  have  deserved  it ; 

that  she  had  directed  twelte  gteat  ships  to  ht  fitted 

out,  and  hopeii  the  state6  wtfuld  do  their  utihost 

to  reinforce  their  fleet  in  this  conjuncture/'  How 
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9u  tfie  earl  ^f  Torrington^  tilotred  to  be  one  ^  Bodst. 
the  best  and  bn&ve^t  seamen  of  bis  time^  ifas  cen*-  169a 
surable  in  this  business^  leems  net  perfectly  dear. 
The  Dutcb  exclaimed  against  faim  with  the  bit« 
terest  acrimonj^  and  the  Frenob  acceuats  rejpfen 
sent  him  as  extiensriy  deficient  in  AaVat  l:oMn€t. 
The  earl  »f  Nottinghatn^  in  bis  oUtial  leib»*  td 
lord  Dnrsley^  ambassador  at  theHagiie,  expressly 
charges  him  with  treacbery ;  and  the  e^rl  of  Tor«^ 
rington,  on  the  other  hand,  brought  an  aecvsatioii 
against  Nottingham  for  purposely  !iup|irefBiag 
the  necessary  intelHgeace«  After  lyings  nian^ 
months  in  the  Tower^  hfe  was  at  last  broagbt  to 
a  trial  by  a  couri-martial>  and^  to  the  indi^natioi^ 
of  tlie  country^  acquitted;  but  the  king  dismissed  * 
him  from  the  service,  and  be  neVi^r  afterward*  f^ 
cohered  a^  diare  of  reputation^, 

*  It  must  bb  cxihfessed^  that  Lord  TorringtoA's  dScU  letter 
off  Beach/  tb  kM  Carmarthen  is  ekiteaneHj  vague  ttd  vti9 
ntstfKtoy.  He  only  says,  "  That  on  the  ptceeding  tlsj% 
^ccorainf  to  hir  nuyaty's  order,  they  had  engaged  the  inemy 'I 
Qeet.  The  Dutch  had  the  van.  By  tiie  time  they  had  ftoght 
two  hours,  it  fell  caliii;  whidi  ^ina  a  great  misfbrtutie  to  tben^ 
all,  bot  inost  to  the  Dutch,  is^ho  behg  modt  disabled,  it  gave 
heFfendiaaop^orttiiiity  of  dcstibyiog  idl  thdr  iatne  shifts  | 
whkli  be  fasA  fafttberto  pirevenled  bjr  ialHng  with  the  red 
s^iadroo  between  them  and  the  enemy."  He  acknoixriMge^ 
nevertheless,  "  it  is  ntteirly  impossible  to  make  good  their 
retreat,  if  pressed  by  the  French  j"  and  ^iclaims,  "  1  pr^ 
God  send  m  weU  off  P'    "  Had  I/'  Bsp  he,  ''  iuidertds:et\ 
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BOOK  I       On  the  ^  of  pctober  1690^  the  English  inrlia* 
^f^a     n^ent  asaemi^led  ^t  Westminster;  and  the  leadiog- 
s«^  of  topics  of  the  speech  fron[i  the  throne  were  the  sue- 

this  of  tny  own  head^  I  should  not  well  know  what  to  say ;  but 
it  beuig  done  by  command,ym\l,  I  hope,  fiee  me  ftomUame." 

On  .the  .2d  of  Ji%^  iGQQ,  the  queen,  in  a  private  letter  to 
th^  kio^9  thu^  expresses  hejrself :  "  What  lord  Torrington  can 
say  fur  himself,  I  know  uotj  but  I  believe  he  will  never  be 
forgiven.    The  letters  from  the  fleet,  before  and  since  the  en- 
gagement, shew  sufficiently  he  was  the  only  man  there  who 
bad  nonund  to  fight  -,  and  his  not  doing  it  was  attributed  to 
^pders  6sqm  hence.    I  am  motecocieemed  ibf  t&e  honor  of 
the  nation  than  any  thing  else.    But  I  think  tt  has  pleased 
pod  to  punish  them  justly ;  for  they  really  talked  as  if  it 
we^  Impossible  for  then>  to  be  beaten/'-«-On  the  intelligence 
of  the  vsctoVy  at  the  Boyne,  the  queen  writes,  July  17:  *'  How 
*  i6  begin-tMs  letter  I  do  not  know,  or  how  ever  to  render  God 
Siianks  enoo^  for  his  meceies.    Indeed  ihey  are  too  gnsat, 
if  we  look  on  our  daserta :  but>  as  you  s^,  it  is.  his  own 
cause :  and  since  it  is  for  the  glory  of  his  great  name,  we  have 
Tio  jneaaoo  to  fear  but  he  will  perfect  what  he  has  b^gun. 
•Whenl  heard  the  joyful  news  ftoai  Mr.  Butler,  I  was  in  pain 
loknow  what  was  become  o£  the  hue  king,  and  durst  not  ask 
bim.    But  when  lord  Nottingham  canie>  I  did  venture  to  do 
it,  and  had  the  sa  tis^tion  to  know  he  was  safb.    I  know  I  need 
not  beg  you  to  let  him  be  taken  caie  of,  for  I  am  confident 
you  will  for  your  own  sake ;  .yet  add  that  to  all  your  kindness, 
and  for  my  sdneletpeqple  know  you  vwold  haverno  hurt  come 
to  his  parson."— Augusit.5lfa :  *'  We  havfe  Moeived  many 
jBoatcM,  God  send  usgmee  to  value  them  as  we  ought !  But 
nothing  touches  people's  hearts  here  enough  to  make  them 
mgree;  that  would  be  too  much  happiness.''— -August  19th : 
.f  ^  Holland  has  really  spoiled  me  in  being  so  kind  to  me.  That 
t})ey  are  so  to  you,  'tis  no  wonder.    Would  to  God  U  were 
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MM  of  the-  war  in  Ireia]id>  the  late  natal  defeat,  book  i. 
and  the  necessity,  of  acting  with  vigour  iq  support  ^"^^a^ 
of  the  iHoafederacy  abroad.  >  Ths  most  loyal  ad- 

tiiesame  here !*•— ^August  26th:  "J  am  in  greater  feari 

tban  can  be  iimgined  by  any  who  kves  less  than  myself,    t 

count  the  hotttv  and  the  9ioaieoti»  and  heve  only  reasmi  enoogli 

left  to  think  that  as  long  as  I  have  no  letters  all  is  welL    Ydt 

1  most  see  company  upon  my  set  days^  I  must  play  twice  a 

week^  nay  I  must  laugh  and  talk  tl^ugh  never  so  much  against 

my  will.    1  believe  I  dissemble  very  ill  -,  yet  I  must  endure  it. 

All  Of  metions  are  to  watdiedj  and  all  1  do  40  observed,  that 

if  I  eat  less,  or^peak  less,er  look  mecej^ve^  ail  is  lost,  in  the 

opinion  of  the  world.'** 

DM.mYMPZ.x  Stati  Papen. 

King  William  told  lord  Carmarthen  before  his  departure  . 

for  Ireland,  as  lord  Dartmouth  in  his  MS.  memorandums  on 

bishop  Burnetts  History  informs  us/  "  that  be  must  be  very 

cautions  of  ssfyn^  any  thing  befiM  the  qoeen  that  looked  liko 

a  disiespect  to  her  father,  which  she.  never  fogave;  and  tint 

the  marquis  of  Halifax  had  lost  all  manner  of  credit  with  her 

for  his  unseasonable  jesting  upon  this  subject.    That  he,  the 

duke,  might  depend  npon  what  she  said  to  him  to  be  strictly 

true,  thou^  she  would  not  always  tellthe  whole  truth ;  and 

that  he  must  not  take  it  for  granted  that  she  was  of  his  opinion 

every  thne  she  did  not  think  fit  to  contradict  him."    This 

princess,  asking  the  cause  of  her  fatlier^s  resentment  against 

M.  Jurieu,  was  told  by  bishop  Burnet,  *'  that  it  was  on  account 

of  some  indecencies  spoken  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots."    On 

^srhtch  she  replied,  "  Jurieu  must  support  the  cause  he  defendg 

in  the  best  way  he  can.    If  what  he  says  of  the  queen  of  Scots 

be  true,  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  die  use  he  makes  of  it    If 

princes  will  do  til  things,  they  must  expect  the  world  will  take 

revenge  on  their  memories,  since  they  cannot  reach  their 

JMETSOnS.'* 
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BOOK  i  dreiseii  were  retiiTiied>  Md  extraorilnkry  auppHe^ 
1690.    ▼oted^  to  tlie  amount  of  four  niiHions«*rat  that 
time  the  largesisutn  ever  asked^  or  given  to  a  kin^ 
of  England^  id  one  fiession.    And  in  order  that 
the  money  tbys  liberally  bestowed  might  be  h<H 
nestly  expended^  a  committee  of  acoounts  %as  at 
the  same  time  insCitiited^  consigtiog  of  ntbe  memr 
bers  bf  the  hoiKse  of  conrnions^  invested  with  full 
powers  to  summon  whatever  persons  they  thought 
proper>  and  io  tender  theiQ  jin  oatb  to  answer  aU 
such  questions  as  should  be  requited  of  them.    Ib 
the  month  of  November  lord  Sydney  was  ap** 
|.ord  Go*    pointed  secretary  of  state^  in  the  room  of  the  earl 
api^imoi   of  Shrewsbury ;  and  lord  Godolphin  first  lord  of 
mu'ioner '  the   trcasury^  in  the  room  of  lord    Lonsdale 
Turyf  Hb^This  noblemau  was  one  of  those  rare  eharact^rs 
^^*'**^*''  upon  which  the  tooth  of  malice  knows  not  how  to 
fasten.     Though  strongly  attached  to  the  tory 
paf ty^  and  even  suspected  of  a  predilection  to  the 
interests  of  the  late  king,  in  whose  favor  he  had 
stood  vtfy  high,  such  was  the  clearness  of  his 
head,  and  the  incorruptibility  of  his  heart,  that  ihb 
choice  now  made  seemed  to  give  great  credit  and 
almost  11  ni  versal  satisfaction .  He  had  been  employed 
in  the  business  of  the  treasury,  by  the  two  last  sove** 
reigns,  with  the  highest  reputation  to  himself,  and 
advantage  to  the   public;  and  his  example,  yet 
more  than  his  authority,  would,  it  was  hoped,  re- 
strain those  abuses  which,  in  situations  exposed  to 
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ferpettftf  tem^tatidti,  it  vn\i  ever  Ire  found  im-  book  i. 
^aeticaMe  Ifvkeily  to  e^radiotte. 

The  king  iNis  n©w  fanpatient  to  repair  to  the  ^^*- 
grand  congress  appointed  to  be  held  at  the  Hague 
during  the  present  winter.  On  the  5th  of  Ja^ 
nuafy  169!,  therefore,  he  came  to  the  house,  and, 
eommunicating  his  intentions  in  a  very  handsome 
speech,  gave  his  assent  to  the  bills  which  were 
ready,  and  put  an  end  to  the  session.  Eariy  in 
Hbe  smoe  month  the  king  embarked  at  Graves-  Kingm. 

^  barks  for 

end«  under  convoy  of  a  powerful  squadron  com-  th^con- 
inanded  by  admiral  sir  George  Rooke ;  and  on 
the  18th  about  tioon,  being  informed  by  a  fisher- 
itian  that  Goree  was  distant  only  a  league  and 
a  half,  his  majesty  resolved  to  quit  the  yacht 
tad  go  on  board  a  shallop,  attended  by  the  duke 
^Ormond,  the  earls  of  Devonshire,  Dorset,  Port- 
land, and  several  other  persons  4>f  distinction 
But  a  thick  fog  coming  on,  and  the  coast  being  u  «<Saih» 

'  '  «  ■  tS^  of  iolp* 

surrounded  with  ice,  they  were  not  able  to  make  wreek. 
the  sl^one,  and  fbr  the  space  of  eighteen  hours,  ex- 
posed to  the  inelemency  of  a  winter*s  night,  were  . 
tossed  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  slvA  waves. 
The  sea  ran  very  high,  and  the  danger  was  ex^ 
treme  :  but  the  fortitude  and  even  heroism  of  the 
king,  in  this  situation,  did  not  for  a  moment  for- 
sake him.  On  hearing  some  of  the  sailors  express 
their  apprehensions  of  the  event,  '*^  Are  you  then," 
said  he^  "  afraid  to  die  in  my  company  ?"  Soon 
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BOOK  T.  ^^f  day-break^  boweTer,  theyteade.  good  tkeir 
^^■J^^  landing  on  the  island  of  Goree,  and  about  six  in 
tlic  evening  arrived  at  the  Hague ;  where  he  was 
received  with  transports  of  joy^  and  iuune^i^itely 
.complimented  by  the  Staters  General^  thestates  of 
Holland^  the  council  of  state^  the  other  colleges^ 
and  the  foreign  ministers.  On  the  26th  he  made 
his  puhliq  entry  by  desire  of  the  magistrates — 
9cverf  J  triumphal  arches  having  been  erected  to 
represent  his  achievements^  and  uiil  the  burghers 
appearing  in  arms  with  unusual  magnificence. 
In  the  evenings  fireworks  were  exhibited^  and  the 
cannon  fired  on  the  Viverborg  opposite  his  pa- 
lace, and  bonfires  lighted  through  the  whole  town. 
Two  days  aftcr>  the  king  went  to  the  assanblj 
of  the  States  General^  and  addressed  th^m  in  4^1 
affectionate  speech^  in  which  he  reminded  the ot 
'  *'  that  the  last  time  he  was  with  them  he  bad  de- 
clared his  intention  of  going  oyer  to  England^  to 
deliver  that  kingdom  from  the  evils  witli  which  it 
was  threatened — That  Goo  had  so  blessed  his  just 
intentions^  that  he  had  met  with  success,  even 
beyond  his-  hqpes — That  the  English  having 
offered  him  the  crown«  he  had  accepted  it,  as 
God  was  his  witness,  not  out  of  ambition,  but 
solely  to  preserve  the  religion  and  laws  of  the 
^three  kingdoms ;  and  to  be  able,  to  assist  his  al» 
lies,  and  especially  the  United  Provinces,  against 
the  power  of  France-^That  he  could  have  wished 
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tobavt  aided  them  soon^f,  but  was  pfevcttted  by:  booki. 
the  afiairs  oflrelMd;  wkich  beipg  now  in  a  x(^i. 
better  cpaditipm,  he  Mras  eome!  to  concert  mea* 
lures  with  the  allies^  and  to  eiferciflediefunctioiia 
of  «tadtholde^''  The  rest  ofhia  speech eonsirted 
of  exfu'esaioiu  of  his  zeal  and  affedtion  for  the  re^ 
public.  He  was  answered  with  the  respect  and 
acknowledgment  due  ta  a  prilice  who  was  lookedr 
upon  as  the  father  of  his  nounUy,  the  delivei^er  of 
Europe,  the  preserver  of  the  protestant  religi^^^,, 
and  the  soul  of  the  grand  alManoe^  I 

After  this^  wasT  opened  the  most  extraordinary  •^^^''^'^^ 
and  splendid  cwgress  of  princes  and  ministera*^  W>«- 
which  Europe  had  ever  known.  Of  those  wlw 
attended  in  person^  exclusive  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain^  were  the  electors  of  Brandenburg  and 
Bavaria;  the  dukes  of  Wirtemberg^  Holsteiu, 
Brunswick^  and  Zdl ;  the  landgraves  of  Hfesse^ 
Cassel  and  Daimstadt ;  the  princes  of  Anhalt, 
4c^&c.  The  ambassadors  present  were  tbbse  . 
from  the  emperor^  the  kii^ofSpain^  Denmark; 
Sweden,  and  Poland;  the  electors  of  Sax^tay, 
Treves,  MenU,  Cologne,  and  the  elector  pialar 
^ine ;  the  dukes  of  Savoy  ai^d  Hanover ;  the  bi- 
shops  of  Munster,  Li^,  &c.  &c.  To  this  illus- 
trious, assembly  his  Britannic  majesty  addressed 
himself  in  an  eloquent  and  pathetic  speech,  repre- 
senting to  them  ^'  the  imminent  dangers  to 
irhich  thoy  wore  exposed  from  the  power  and 
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ambitkm  of  FVaMce.  la  tb^  circumsfaaces  Hkey 
were  in/'  he  «aid,  "  it  was  not  iadeed  a  time  to 
deliberate  m  much  as  ta  aet.  Every  one  ought 
to  be  persuaded^  that  their  re^peetite  and  parti« 
cular  interests  were  comprised  in  the  general  one; 
If  not  opposed  with  united  vigof,  the  enemy 
would  like  a  torrent  carry  every  thilig  before 
tfiem.  Against  such  power  and  such  injustice  it 
wa9  in  vain  to  oppose  complaints  or  clamors^  or 
wsprofitabte  protestations.  Nothing  but  the 
force  of  superior  armies  could  put  a  stop  to  his 
conquests^  or  rescue  Europe  from  Ihe  impending 
luin.  As  to  himself^  he  would  neither  spiue  his 
ibrces>  credit^  nor  person^  in  so  just  and  iieces^ 
my  a  design.  And  he  proposed  to  appear^  iir 
Aie  spring,  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the 
allies^  and  they  might  depend,  upon  his  royal 
word  for  the  strict  performance  of  his  engage- 
ment/* 

Actuated  by  the  same  spirit>  and  animated  by 
the  example  of  their  bead^  tba  asMunUy  came^ 
without  dday  or  hesitation,  to  the  most  vigorous 
fesol|itioiis :  and  it  was  i^eed  to  employ  in  th^ 
ensuing  campaign  233^000  men  agiiast  Ptancoj 
of  which  aggregate  Bumber  each  state  was  ta 
fbmish  its  specific  and  equitable  proportion.  The 
congress  broke  up  early  in  March ;  aad  it  is  rt<« 
marJked  by  historians,  that  no  disputes  tel^ve  to 
precedency^  or  any  perplexips;  eti^uetU  of  tM^ 


to  common  in  asima^ieaof  tUisjlMJttiie^niyB^  Borneo 
their  deUbesdtions.  Jftjtb&*^eMnce  of  Ae  lan^  i6gu 
of  England,. ^hQse  character  was.]8fadcdl  by  md^ 
pUcity,  who  was  above  all  oiftnitatioB^  and  wkne 
dignity  d^wsnded  not  to.  caH  in  tke  assiaf&nce  of 
pride  to  its  support^  those  friyelonfi, and  minute 
distinctions  whi^h  appear. in  the  eyes  of  the  vul- 
gar of  all  ranks  m  impottant,  shrmik  into  their 
native  nothingness.  » 

The  mng^  after  passing^aeme  vreeks  at  his  fat^ 
Yorite  residence  at  Loo^  eopfciarked  £or  Engiaad^ 
and  arrive^  safely  at  WhitehaU  en  the  Idth  ef 
April  ( 1691  )•  The  chief  event  vHuch  qccunied  f  ^*^52 
during  the  absence  of  the  king»  was  the  discovery  ^^ZT^ 
4^  a  conspiracy  i^iast  the  government,  iUrcon-^ 
ceried  indieed>  and  imperfectly  digested..  No-n 
tice  being  jgiven  to  lord  Carmarthen^  about  the 
end  of  December^  by  the  owner  of  a  vessd  at 
Marking  in  £ssex>  that  it  was  tak^n  up  to  carrjr 
aome  unknown  persons  to  France^  it  was  so  conw 
trived  that  it  should  be  boarded  under  the  pretext 
of  searching  for  seamen  the  moment  she  fell  down 
to  Gravesend ;  when  three  passengers  were  found 
in  the  hold«  who  proved  to  be  lord  Preston,  secret 
tary  of  state  to  king  James ;  Ashton,  who  had 
occupied  a  place  in  the  household  of  the  late 
queen;  and  one  Elliot  Certain  papers  which 
AshtOQ  Mtempted  to  throw  into  the  sea  were 
also  ae£ure4  and  lord  Preston's  seal  of  i?fficea 
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Booicc.  XJftm  examimng  the  papers^  Hiey  were  found  of 
ifi^i.    •Jvwy  miscetlaneous  nature.     The  most  remark-' 
able  of  fhem  waa  rtyled  ''  The  Result  of  a  Con-^ 
fereAce   between  some   Lords  and   Gentleman, 
both'Toriea  and  Whigs,  respecting  the  Restora^ 
ti6n  of  King  James/'--Miiough^  as  the  paper  adds^ 
'^  without  endangering  the  protestant  religion 
and  civil  admiaistrlElidtt  according  to  the  laws  of 
this  kingdom/'    For  such  was  the  rage  of  fitction, 
as  to  prevent  their  diaceming  the  utter  incompa- 
tibility of  these  things ;  and  even  to  cast  a  veil 
eirerthe  deep  moral  and  political  gnilt  of  endea- 
vouiing^  from  motives  of  personal  animosity^  in^. 
terest>  or  caprice^  to  subvert  a  government  law- 
fully established.    The  counter-revolution  in  view 
being  however  professedly  founded  on  whig  prin* 
ciple8>  and  designed  to  be  carried  inta  efieet  by 
the  instrumentality  chiefly  of  the  whig  party, 
thi&  strange  paper  was  drawn  up  in  a  high  strain 
of  liberty,  such  as  would  have  given  probably  at 
the  court  of  St.  Grermaine's  nearly  as  much  of- 
fence as  the  most  hostile  manifesto.     ''  The  na* 
tural  wealth  and  power  of  these  kingdoms  bein^^'* 
as  it  is  expressed,  '^  in  the  hands  of  tlie  protest** 
ants,  the  king  may  think  of  nothing  short  of  a* 
protestant  administration,  nor  of  nothing  more 
for  the  catholics  than  a  legal  liberty  of  conscience 
— He  may  reign  a  catholic  in  devotion,  but  he 
must  reign  a  protestant  ia  government — Uemuat 
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give  us  a  modd  of  this  at  St.  Germaiqe's,  by  pre- 
ferring the  protestaats  that  were  with  hiiQ  above 
the  catholic^/' — And  from  flie  general  teuor  of 
this  paper,  and  of  the  declaration  annexed,  it  is^ 
plain  that  the  whigs  concerned  in  this  political 
intrigue — for  With  regard  to  them  the  business 
bad  not  advanced^  and  in  all  probability  never 
would  have  advanced  farther— ^insisted  upon  no* 
ihii^  less^  on  the  patrt  of  the  king,  than  an  entire 
surrender  of  himself  into  tlieir  hands.  Among 
a  great  number  of  letters,  were  two  by  Dr.  Tur- 
ner, bishop  of  Ely,  to  the  king  and  queen,  under 
the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Redding,  full  of  ex- 
pressions of  high-flown  loyalty,  aqd  assuring  theoi 
''  that  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther and  the  rest  of  his  rdations.''  In  a  paper 
of  memorandums  in  the  hand-writing  of  lor4 
Preston  were  found  the  names  of  the  lords  Dorset^ 
Cornwallis,  Montague,  Stamford^  l%rewsbury/» 
Macclesfield,  Monmouth,  Devonshire— immedi- 
ately ailter  which  follow  the  words  '^  In  February 
tiie  king  coojie  to  Scoitland — endeavour  to  uaite 
the  episcopal  and  presbyterian  parties — ^land  at 
licith — the  Scots  army,  not  fi  French  one — bOQQ 
good  Swedi^  foot — ^the  reputation  of  a  protec- 
tant ally — ^two  monUis  to  settle  Scotland — ^leave 
all  to  free  parliament;^  &c.  ^/'-— Frew  thene  dark 
and  doubtful  hints  men  were  left  to  draw  theif 
own  variable  concluaions. 
Toi*.  I.  q 
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Elliot  found  means  to  make  his  peace  with 
government:  but  the  other  delinquents  were 
brought  to  their  trials  before  lord  chief  justice 
2^2h!^  Holt;  and  both  lord  Preston  and  Mr.  Ashton 
were  pronounced  guilty.  The  latter^  a  blind 
and  honest  bigots  suffered  with  great  resolution ; 
but  the  former^  who  was  supposed  to  hate  com- 
municated the  whole  secret  of  the  intrigue  or 
conspiracy  to  the  government^  was  ultimately 
pardoned.  Shortly  after^  a  proclamation  was  is- 
sued for  the  apprehending  the  bishop  of  Ely,  Mr. 
James  Graham,  and  Penn  the  famous  quaker, 
noted  for  his  attachment  to  the  Stuarts.  But 
they  had  previously  absconded,  as  it  was,  appa* 
rently,  the  intention  of  government  they  should. 
The  earl  of  Clarendon,  uncle  to  the  queen,  who 
had  refused  the  oaths,  was  committed  to  the 
Tower :  but  after  a  confinement  of  some  months, 
though  his  guilt  was  indubitably  ascertained  by 
the  intercepted  letters,  he  was  released  by  the 
lung's  order,  out  of  tenderness  to  the  qu^en,  and 
merely  confined  to  his  house  in  the  country. 
Lord  Dartmouth  was  also  sent  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  soon  after  died,  and  was  buried  with  funeral 
honours.  Upon  the  whole,  the  wisdom  and  dis* 
cretion  of  the  government  were  conspicuous  in 
the  whole  of  this  transaction:  no  one  of  the  whig 
lords,  supposed  privy  to  it,  being  questioned ;  but 
'  on  the  contrary  the  evidence  against  them  wa& 
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assiduously  suppressed ;  and  all  tblugs  reverted   book  t 
to  their  former  state^  without  any  farther  or  more     i^i. 
valuable  sacrifice  than  the  life  of  the  unfortunate 
Ashton. 

At  this  period  it  was,  however,  judiciously  de-  ^'P^!^ 
termined  io  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  with  respect  Non-juring 
to  the  non-juring  bishops  and  clergy,  who  were 
now  deprived  of  their  sees  and  preferments,  to  thfli 
general  satisfaction  of  the  nation.  Even  thos« 
of  the  prelates  who  had  acquired  such  unbounded 
popularity  by  their  opposition  to  royal  despotism^ 
in  the  late  reign,  experienced  Uttle  sympathy  ia 
their  present  sufferings  in  consequence  of  what 
was  nowcalled  their  obstinate  and  factious  defiance 
of  the  national  will.  The  vacancies  were  supplied 
with  men  of  such  known  candor  and  moderatioBy 
that  it  was  plain  the  present  tory  ministers  were 
either  too  wise  to  attempt,  or  had  too  little  influ- 
ence to  effect,  the  revival  of  the  high  church 
maxims  usually  associated  with  the  political  prin- 
ciples of  their  party.  Amongst  these  promotions 
we  find  the  eminent  and  venerable  names  of  Til- 
lotson.  Sharp,  More,  Cumberland,  and  Patrick. 
Nothing  more  provoked  the  resentment  and  cha^ 
grin  of  the  non-juring  party  at  this  juncture,  than 
the  defection  of  the  famous  Sherlock,  master  of 
tile  Temple,  after  a  long  and  pertinacious  refusal 
to  submit  to  the  oaths,  and  his  publicjustification 
of  his  conduct  in  so  doing.  This  was  a  groat  tri- 
umph to  the  court ;  and  he  was  immediately  re* 
«2 
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BOOK!,  warded^  for  what  one  party  styled  his  happy 
i6gi.    conversion,  and  the  other  his  faithless  apostacy, 
by  the  acquisition  of  the  rich  deanery  of  St. 
Paul's. 

CtfrniM  Early  in  the  month  of  May  ( )691 )  the  king,  in 
pursuance  of  his  resolution  to  command  in  person 
the  grand  confederate  army,  embarked  for  Hol- 
land^ and  after  a  speedy  and  prosperous  Yoyage 
arrived  safdy  at  the  Hague.  The  affairs  of  the 
continent  were  at  this  period  in  a  truly  critical 

©?t*hc  Em  ^***^-    Leopold,  emperor  of  Germany,  nominal 

pn^rLeo-  chief  of  the  league  of  Augsburg,  was  not  one  of 
those  princes  whose  characters  are  caleuhited 
to  adorn  the  page  of  history.  Weak,  haughty, 
Mperstitious,  and  exercising  a  cruel  despotism 
over  his  own  subjects,  he  was  ill  qualified  or  en- 
titled to  stand  forward  as  the  champion  of  the 
liberties  of  Europe.  Vain  and  insolent  in  pro- 
sperity, mean  and  pusiUaoimous  io  adversity,  he 
possessed  neither  the  esteem  nor  aSbction  of  his 
co-estates  of  the  empire :  from  his  vraat  of  ca|ia- 
city  only  he  was  not  the  object  of  their  fears*.  It 

*  When  the  eopital  of  this  empire  was  besieged  bf  the 
Turks,  the  emperor  retired  for  safetj  to  liatz,  without  making  . 
any  effort  for  averting  the  impending  min.  After  the  ever 
memorable  defeat  of  the  Ottoman  army  under  the  walis  ofVi* 
enna^  by  the  famous  John  Sobieski,  this  imparbl  inflate  sought 
to  decline  an  interview  with  his  deliverer— «iid,  finding  it  un* 
avoidable,  he  conducted  himself  with  the  most  disgusting  cold- 
l^ess  aad  affectation  of  superiority.    The  king  of  Poland,  per^ 
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was  the  power  of  France  which  excited  the  tmi- 
versal  dread :  and  the  empire  had  never^  since  the 
«ra  of  the  rivalship  of  the  two  great  houses  of 
Boorhon  and  Austria^  been  so  entirely  united  in 
interest^  design^  and  desire.     But  averting  their 
eyes  with  disdain  from  their  immediate  chiefs  as 
altogether  incompetent  to  the  accomplishment  of 
80  great  an  object^  the  Germanic  princes  fixed 
their  attention  exclusively  on  the  king  of  Eng* 
land,  even  previous  to  his  elevation  to  the  royai 
dignity,  and  while  merely  prince  of  Orange  and 
stadtholder  of  Holland,  as  the  real  and  efficient 
head  of  the  grand  confederacy  formed  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  humbling  the  pride,   and  of  opposing 
an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  encroachments  of 
France.     They  saw  in  him  all  the  qualities  of  a 
patriot  and  a  hero ;  and  the  influence  of  preju* 
dice  and  calumny  operating  feebly  beyond  a  cer«- 
tain  sphere,  his  character  appeared  in  a  higher 
and  truer  light  to  the  surrounding  nations  than 
to  the  majority  of  persons  in   England  itself# 
where,  in  his  situation,  every  word  and  action  of 

ceiving  and  despising  his  ineanness,  only  said  in  return  to  bis 
xeluctant  acknowledgments :  '*  I  am  glad,  brother,  that  I  have 
been  able  to  do  your  majesty  tliis  little  service.**  By  a  popular 
and  felicitous  allusion  the  cardinal  archbishop  of  Vienna  pieach* 
ed  on  this  great  occasion  a  thanksgiving  seraoon,  in  the  cathe« 
deal  of  St.  Stephen,  on  the  text  of  scripture,  "  Tbeie  was  a 
man  aent  itom  God,  whose  nam^  was  JOliN." 
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BOOK  I.  his  life  was  liable  to  the  most  injurious  and  in»» 
1691.    lighant  misrepresentations.  t 

^«<«*P^      It  has  already  been  related^  that  the  continen- 
feinof  the  tal  war  befiran  on  the  part  of  France  with  a  fu- 

Continent.     ,  ... 

rious  irruption  into  the  empire,  and  the  most 
horrid  devastation  of  the  provinces  bordering 
upon  the  Rhine.  The  confederacy  against  France 
was  such  as  had  never  been  equalled  in  Europe. 
All  the  contiguous  countries^   Switzerland  ex* 
cepted,  were  engaged  in  it  as  principals  ;  yet  it 
was  remarked^  and  it  could  not  fail  to  excite  ad- 
miration^  tbat^    though    thus   every  way    sur- 
rounded with  enemies,  she  neither  displayed  any 
signs  of  despondency,  nor  made  any  unbecom- 
'^ing  submissions.     But,  on  the  contrary,  she  pre- 
pared to  exert  her  strength,  spirit,  and  genius,  in 
proportion  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  that 
threatened  her  ;  and,  single  as  she  was,  entered 
the  lists  against  them  all.     But  the  honor  she  ac- 
quired by  her  magnanimity  she  sullied  by  her 
cruellies ;  and  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  cities  of 
Spire,  Worms,  Manheim>  Oppenheim,  and  Hei- 
delberg, were  the  trophies  of  her  detestable  tri- 
umphs. 
iOS$.        At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  of 
1689,  the  French  were  almost  entire  masters  of 
the    three    ecclesiastical    electorates;    but    the 
mar^chal  de  Duras,  who  commanded  their  armies 
on  the  Rhine,  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
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maiatain  his  conquests.     Early  in  the  same  year  book  i 
an  offensive  and  defensive  confederacy^  vi^hich     Kjdg/ 
afterwards  obtained  the'  name  of  the  Grand  Al- 
liance^ from  the  number  and  rank  of  the  princes  En^and 
and  potentates  who  acceded  to  it^  was  signed  be-  ^e  Grand 
twcen  the  emperor  and  the  States  General  at  Vi-  ^^"***^ 
enna^  to  which  the  king  of  England  was  eagerly 
invited,  and  in  a  short  time  assented  to  become 
a  party;  though  the  treaty  was  not  signed  in 
form  by  the  ambassadors  of  England  till  the  9th 
of  December  ( 1689  ).  By  the  articles  of  this  con- 
federacy it  was  agreed  that  neither  of  the  high 
contracting  powers  shall  enter  into  a  separate  ne- 
gotiation, and  that  no  peace  shall  be  concluded 
till  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and  the  Pyrenees 
shall  be  fully  vindicated^ and  restored     To  this 
treaty  were  appended  two  secret  articles  ;  by  the 
first  o{  which  England  and  Holland  engaged  to 
assist  the  emperor,  in  case  of  the  deaih  of  the 
king  of  Spain  without  issue,  to  take  possession  of 
the' Spanish  monarchy  with  all  its  dependencies; 
and,  by  the  second,  to  use  their  endeavours  that 
the  emperor's  eldest  son,  the  archduke  Joseph^ 
should  be  speedily  elected  king  of  the  Romans.' 

The  imperial  court,  in  conjunction  with  the 
States  General  and  the  princes  of  the  empire^ 
brou^t  three  great  armies  into  the  field.  At  the 
bead  of  the  first,  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  a  general 
of  the  highest  talents,  invested  the  city  of  Mentz, 
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]pooK  I.  The  grknd  battery  against  this  plaee  was  opened 
1689.  ^i^h  a  general  and  tremendous  discharge  of  eaa«* 
non^  bombs^  &c.  accompanied  by  a  grand  cho* 
ms  of  hautboys^  trumpets^  and  kettle-drum». 
The  garrison  of  it  under  the  able  conduct  of  M. 
Capture  of  D'Uxelles,  governor  of  Mentz,  made  frequent 
fierce  and  desperate  sallies ;  and  the  Germans^ 
iivho  considered  themselves  as  the  avengers  of  theif 
bleeding  country^  repelled  the  several  attacks  with 
heroic  courage.  '^  Every  day  the  sun  rose  and  set 
in  blood,  and  every  hour  produced  some  new  spec- 
tacle of  horror  *."  After  a  gallant  defence  of  two 
months,  this  formidable  fortress  surrendered  on 
honorable  terms  of  capitulation. 

The  elector  of  Brandenburg,  receiving  from 
ihe  baron  de  Berensau  the  keys  of  Rheinberg, 
sat  down  before  Keisarswart,  which  held  out  but 
a  short  time.  He  then  attempted  Bonne,  a 
suceetsesof  much  moro  important  place.  Here  his  success 
^«  ^^^  ^as  doubtfbl,  till  the  duke  of  Lorraine  led  part 
of  his  army,  after  the  conquest  of  Metitz,  to  hi^ 
assistance.  Bonne  then  demanded  to  capitulate, 
after  fifty-five  days'  blockade  and  twenty-six  days* 
close  siege. 

This  was  the  last  campaign  in  which  the  ^reat 
duke  of  Lorraine,  as  he  is  generally  styled,  ap^ 
peared  in  the  field.  This  prince  died  at  Yeltt, 
a  village  near  Lintz,   early  in  the  succeeding 

•  Ralph,  vol.  ii.  p,  l6a 
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springs  about  forty-eight  ycarg  of  age.    Upon  BooKt 
his  death-bed  he'  vrrote  the  following  letter,  ex-    1^39. 
presdve  of  the  magnanimity  of  his  character,  to 
the  emperor  Leopold:    "In   compliance  withDeMfaof 
your  sacred  majesty's  commands  I  set  out  from  Lomine. 
Inspruck  to  repair  to  Vienna,  but  I  am  stopped 
here  by  a  more  powerful  master.     I  am  going 
to  give  an  account  to  him  of  a  life  which  I  have 
entirely  devoted  to  your  service.      Remember 
that  1  leave  behind  me  a  wife  who  is  nearly  re- 
lated to  you,  children  wbo  have  no  inheritance 
but  my  sword,  and  subjects  who  are  in  oppres- 
sion." 

In  Flanders,  the  prince  of  Waldeck  was  op- 
posed by  the  mar6chal  d'Humieres,  at  the  head 
of  a  superior  army  Nothing  inemorable  passed  ^^^^ 
on  this  side,  except  that  on  the  15th  of  August 
( 1689)  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  French  gene- 
ral to  surprise  the  allies,  then  encamped  near 
Walcourt,  while  a  part  of  the  army  was  engaged 
on  a  grand  foraging  excursion.  The  enemy  were, 
however,  repulsed  by  extraordinary  efforts  of  ac- 
tivity and  valor,  with  the  loss  of  2000  men.  The 
English  troops  under  the  earl  of  Marlborough 
particularly  distinguished  themselves  on  this  oc- 
casion; and  the  prinfce  of  Waldeck  declared,  that 
the  English  general  had  acquired  in  one  day 
5vhat  others  could  gain  only  in  years. 

On  the  side  of  Catalonia^  the  due  de  Noailles 
2 
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BOOK  L  took  the  town  and  citadel  of  Campredon  which 

1689.     was  subsequently  razed.     But  the  chief  advan* 

tage  gained  by  the  court  of  Versailles^  in  the 

Dtathof    course  of  this  year,  was  in  the  demise  of  pope 

pope  Inno« 

cent  XI.  Innocent  XI.  of  the  family  of  Odeschalchi^  who 
died  August  the  2d,  1689,  in  the  13th  year  of  his 
pontificate.  lig  was  of  a  character  highly  re- 
spectable; exemplary  in  his  morals,  without  auste- 
rity, a  zealous  yet  judicious  patron  of  reform 
devout,  yet  free  from  superstition ;  disinterested, 
though  economical ;  mild,  yet  determined.  His 
ruling  passion  for  several  years  was  hatred  to 
Louis  XIV.,  by  whom  he  had  been  treated  with 
a  rudeness  and  haughtiness  as  destitute  of  provo- 
cation as  it  was  contrary  to  policy.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded \^y  cardinal  Ottoboni,  a  Venetian,  already 
fourscore  years  of  age,  who  sat  eighteen  months 

flocceeded  in  the  papal  chair,  under  the  name  of  Alexan- 

by  Alcxan-  "^    *^ 

der  viu.  dcr  VIII.  Wearied  with  his  vexatious  and  dis- 
graceful dispute  with  the  court  of  Rome^  and  su- 
perstitiously  apprehensive  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
papal  censures,  Louis  notified  to  the  new  pope 
in  a  letter  written  with  his  own  hand«  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  city  of  Avignon,  and  his  relinquish- 
ment of  the  pretensions  he  had  hitherto  main- 
tained to  the  frofichises.  But  the  pope,  though 
he  complimented  the  king  of  France,  in  return  .for 
this  concession,  with  the  promotion  of  Fourbia 
and  some  other  persons  whom  he  recommended 
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«  cardinals^  yet  refused  to  yield  the  point  of  the  BOokl 
regale;  nor  would  he  grant  the  buUs^  for  the  i68g. 
vacant  French  bishoprics^  to  those  who  had 
ngned  the  formulary  of  1683^  declaring  the  pope 
fallible  and  subject  to  a  general  council :  and  at 
the  approach  of  death  he  passed  a  bill  expressly 
confirming  all  those  of  his  predecessor. — ^Tlie  re- 
gale is  a  right  claimed  by  the  king  of  France  to 
^njoy  the  revenues  of  the  vacant  sees  till  the  oath 
of  fidelity  is  taken  and  registered  in  the  parlia-> 
ment  of  Paris.  It  includes^  also^  the  power  of 
nominating  to  the  benefices  and  dignities  in  the 
gift  of  the  bishop  or  archbishop,  during  the  va* 
cancy.  The  franchises  were  privileges  of  asylum^ 
annexed  not  only  to  the  houses  of  ambassadors  at 
Rome>  but  even  to  the  whole  district  where  any 
ambassador  chanced  to  live.  Tliis  privilege  was 
becom'e  a  most  terrible  nuisance,  inasmuch  as  it 
afforded  protection  to  the  most  atrocious  crimi- 
nals, who  filled  the  city  with  rapine  and  murder. 
Innocent  XI.  resolving  to  remove  this  evil,  pub- 
lished a  bull  abolishing  the  franchises;  and  almost 
all  the  catholic  powers  of  Europe  acquiesced  in 
what  he  had  done,  on  being  duly  informed  of  the 
grievance.  But  Louis  XIV.,  from  a  spirit  of  illi- 
mitable pride  and  insolence,  refused  to  part  with 
any  thing  .that  looked  like  a  prerogative  of  his 
crown.  He  said,  the  king  of  France  was  not  the 
imitator,  but  a  pattern  and  example  for  other 
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BooKt  princes.     He  rejected  with  disdain  the  mild  f€- 
t()S().    presentations  of  the  pope.     He  sent  the  liiarquiii 
de  Lavardin  as  his  ambassadof  to  Rome^  with  t 
formidable  train^  to  affront  Innocent  even  in  hid 
own  city.     That  nobleman  executed  his  commis-- 
sion  with  every  circumstance  of  insult.     He  en- 
tered Rome  in  a  hostile  manner,  with  several 
troops  of  horse,  which  kept  guard  in  the  fran- 
chises, and  set  the  papal  authority  at  defiance. 
The  pope  in  revenge  excommunicated  Lavardin ; 
and  concurred  with  the  alKcs  in  all  their  projects 
for  the  reduction  of  the  power  of  France,  refusing 
to  confirm  the  election  of  a  coadjutor  to  Cologne, 
and  defeating  the  views  of  France  in  favor  of  car-^ 
dinal  Furstenberg  upon  Liege;  by  which  means  a 
great  facility  was  given  to  the  prince  of  Orange's 
expedition  to  England.— Alexander  VIII.  was 
Accession   succccdcd  by  Cardinal  Pignatelli,  who  took  the 

ofhmoceiit  ^  —  •cttt    • 

xii.          name  of  Innocent  XII;  iii  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Odcschalchi,  to  whom  he  owed  hk  promotion, 
whose  principles  and  policy  it  was  his  ambition  to 
adopt,  and  of  whose  maxims  and  conduct  he  had 
been  a  long  and  attentive  observer. 
1690.        In  the  summer  of  1690,  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
iaw  ^*b  °^  ^^^^  ^^"»  hesitation,  openly  declared  himself  in 
the  French,  favor  of  the  allies,  and  became  a  party  to  the  gene- 
ral confederacy.   His  dominions  were  imine4iately 
invaded  by  a  French  army  under  M.  dc  Catinat^ 
a  commander  of  consummate  skilly  who^  August 
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the  3d,  totally  defeated  the  troops  of  Savoy,  at  Sa-  JooKt 
luzzo>*  and  passing  the  mountains  he  reduced  the  1G90. 
greater  part  of  that  duchy  with  the  important 
fortress  of  Suza.  The  duke^  who  was  a  man  of  Battle  of 
ability  and  address,  finding  himself  deserted  by 
Spain  and  tlie  emperor,  notwithstanding  their  lo^ 
Tish  promises  of  support,  now  applied  himself,  i^ 
a  most  respectful,  or,  more  properly  speakings 
adulatory  manner,  to  the  king  of  England/ 
through  the  medium  of  his  chief  minister  and  aoor 
bateador  extraordinary,  the  count  de  la  Tour. 
'^  His  royal  highness,  my  master,"  said  the 
count,  at  his  first  public  audience  of  the  king, 
''  does,  by  me,  congratulate  your  sacred  ma- 
jesty's glorious  accession  to  the  crown.  It  was 
due  to  your  birth,  was  deserved  by  your  virtue^ 
and  is  maintained  by  your  valor.  Providence 
had  designed  it  for  your  sacred  head,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  its  eternal  decrees,  which, 
after  long  patience,  do  always  tend  to  raise  up 
chpsen  souls  to  repress  violence  and  protect 
justice.  The  wonderful  begimungs  of  your  reign 
are  most  certain  presiiges  of  the  blessings  which 
heav^i  prepares  for  the  uprightness  of  your 
intentions,  which  have  no  other  scope  than  to 
restore  this  flourishing  kingdom  to  its  first 
greatne^,  and  break  the  chains  which  £urope 

*  This  battle  was  fought  in  s\ght  of  tbe  towaof  SaJnzso,  cr 
Saluces,  near  tbe  abbey  of  Stgffariliu  &om  which  in  the  FF^ni4^ 
accounts  it  derives  its  name. 
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groans  under.  These  are  the  sincei*e  senti- 
ments of  his  royal  highness  ;  to  which  I  dare  not 
add  any  thing  of  mine :  for^  how  ardent  soever 
my  zeal  may  bc^  and  however  profound  the  vene- 
ration which  I  bear  to  your  glorious  achieve- 
ments^  I  think  I  cannot  better  express  either^ 
than  by  a  silence  full  of  admiration/'  Gratified, 
probably,  by  these  high  and  flattering  compli- 
ments, and  certainly  incited  by  the  most  forcible 
and  obvious  motives  of  policy^  the  king  received 
the  ambassador  of  Savoy  very  graciously,  and 
gave  him  the  strongest  assurances  of  efiectual 
support  and  protection. 

During  this  campaign  the  prince  of  Waldeck 
was  opposed  in  Flanders  by  the  marechal  due  de 
Battle  of  Luxemburg:  and  in  June  1690  a  general  en- 
gagement took  place  at  Fleurus,  in  which  Lux* 
emburg,  by  a  display  of  great  military  talents, 
obtained  the  advantage — ^the  confederate  army 
being  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  7  or 
8000  men.  The  cavalry  of  the  allies  in  this  en- 
*.  gagement  behaved  ill,  and,  having  been  once 
discomfited,  could  never  be  brought  to  rally ; 
but  the  infantry  did  wonders,  and,  deserted  as 
they  were,  resisted  all  attacks,  and  at  length 
quitted  the  field  in  such  admirable  order,  that  the 
duke  of  Luxemburg  in  rapture  exclaimed, ''  that 
they  surpassed  the  Spanish  foot  at  the  battle  of 
Rocroy.  The  prince  of  Waldeck,"  said  he, 
'^  ought  ever  to  remember  the  French  horse ; 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  Dutch  infantry." 
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Early  in  the  present  year  ( 1690)  the  archduke  book  l 
Joseph  had  been  unanimously  elected  king  of  the     id(^. 
Romans^  in  conformity  to  the  eager  wishes  of 
the  emperor.     The  duke  of  Lorraine  being  now  Archduke 
no  more^  the  command  of  the  imperial  army  on  elected 
the  Rhine  was  conferred  on  the  elector  of  Bava-  Romus. 
ria ;  and  the  French  were  conducted  by  the  dau- 
phin :  but  the  campaign  on  this  side  was  merely 
and  mutually  defensive^  and  its  operations  too 
unimportant  to  relate.     An  inroad  was  a  second 
time  made  by  M.  de  Noailles  into  Catalonia; 
but  at  the  approach  of  the  winter  he  abandoned 
his  conquests^  and  retired  to  Rousillon. 

Before  the  king  of  England  had  taken  the 
fields  in  the  spring  of  1691,  and  even  while  the     x^^ 
congress  was  still  sitting  at  the  Hague,  the  French 
suddenly  invested  the  city  of  Mons,  which  the  capture  or 
prince  of  Waldeck  attempted  in  vain  to  relieve.  thcFrcnck 
And  the  Marshal  de  Luxemburg  was  on  his 
march  to  surprise  Brussels,  when  the  king  of 
England  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  allied 
army,  by  this  time  confessedly  superior  to  that 
of  the  enemy,  and  effectually  covered  Brussels 
from  attack ;  after  which  he  sent  a  detachment 
to  the  relief  of  liege,  threatened  by  marechal 
Boufflers.     The  king,  now  passing  the  Sambre, 
tried  all  possible  means  to  bring  the  enemy  to  a 
battle,  exhausting  his  invention  in  marches,  coun* 
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BOOK  I.  ter-marches,  and  stratagems ;  but,  being  in  erery 

x6gi.    attempt  disappointed  by  the  skill  avd  caution  of 

Lux,emburg^  he  relinquished  the  command  to  the 

prince  of  Waldeck,  and  retired  in  September  to 

Loo. ,   The  campaign  on  the  Rhine^  where  the 

elector  of  Saxony  this  year  commanded,  w^ 

equally   inactive.     In    Catalonia,    the  due  de 

'      Noailles  again  renewed  his  unavailing  incursiotis. 

succweiof  J5^t  on  the  side  of  Italy,  M.  dc  Catinat  made 

Catinat  in  himsclf  master  of  Moatalban,  Villa  Franca,  Nice. 

Italy. 

^nd  Carmagnola,  a  place  not  more  than  nine 
miles  distance  from  Turin.  He  then  invested  the 
strong  fortress  of  Coni,  situated  on  the  summit  of 
a  steep  and  craggy  mountain,  and  defended  by  a 
numerous  garrison.  At  this  critical  period  the 
Ifing  of  England  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy  a  body  of  auxiliary  troops,  com-* 
manded  by  a  very  able  officer,  the  duke  of 
Schomberg,  son  of  the  late  fiunous  marechal 
Schomberg,  preceded  by  a  welcome  and  season- 
able supply  of  money.  A  resolution  being  takei^ 
in  pursuance  of  the  advice  given  by  the  new 
general,  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Com,  a  large 
body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  then  rising  into  military  emi^- 
nence,  wa^  detached  upon  this  hazardous  expedi-- 
tion :  which  he  executed  with  such  address,  thai 
M.  Bulonde,  who  directed  the  operations  of  the 
siege,  after  losing  a  great  number  of  men  before 
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the  walls,  raised  it  in  extreme  haste  and  confusion,   book  l 
leaTing  behind  him  large  quantities  of  stores  and    i^i. 
several  pieces  of  artillery^     Prince  Eugene  theft 
attacked  and  captured  Carmagnola,  and  obliged  Revene  of 
M.  Catinat  to  retire  with  his  whole  afmy  beyond  ^®'''**** 
the  Po.  At  this  intelligence  the  court  of  Versailles 
was  strucK  with  great  astonishment.   Louvois  ap- 
peared inconsolable;  and  shedding,"*  or  pretending 
to  shed,  tears  when  he  related  these  disasters  to  the 
king,  Louis  told  him  with  calmness^  ''that he  was 
spoiled  by  good  fortune.".  At  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign, nevertheless,  M.  de  Catinat  again  retrieved 
his  reputation^  and  in  some  degree  his  superiority^ 
by  taking  the  town  and  castle  of  M ontmelian. 

Although  the  emperor  bad  been  repeatedly  and  in«i4ipus 

seriously  exhorted  by  the  diet  to  conclude  peace  the  £^p«. 

with  the  Turksj  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  with  "*' 

greater  effect  against  France ;  and  the  grand  seignor 

had  himself  requested  the  mediation  of  England 

for  that  purpose ;  yet  the  tide  of  success  which 

had  attended  the  imperial  arms  in  Hungary  since 

the  defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Vienna  incited  hint  to 

prosecute  the  warj  with  the  hope  of  adding  eack 

year  something  farther  to  h^s  conquests.     He  wad 

well  pleased  that  the  war  in  Flanders  and  on  the 

Rhine  should  be  carried  on  at  the  expenceof  Eng-* 

land,  Holland,  and  the  Empire,  while  he  was  mak-* 

ing  such  considerable  acquisitions  of  power  and 

territory  in  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Da- 

VOL.  I.  K 
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BOOK  I.  nube.     Hatred  of  lieresj  and  hatred  of  France 
1^1.    being  his  ruling  passions,  he  deemed  himself  in 
some  sense  a  gainer  whichever  side  should  lose. 
Prince  Louis  of  Baden  had  succeeded  to  the  duke 
of  Lorraine  in  the  command  of  the  imperial  ar* 
Gampaagn  mies  in  Hungary^  and  acquired  suddenly  a  most 
"°^*^'  splendid  reputation  by  defeating  the  Turks  during 
the  course  of  the  campaign  of  1689^  in  three  suc- 
cessive engagements  J  and  taking  the  towns  of  Nissa, 
Widin^  &c.    His  career  of  victory  was,  however, 
for  a  time  impeded  by  the  efforts  of  the  grand 
vizier  Kuiperli,  lineally  descended  from  the  two 
former  celebrated  viziers  of  the  same  name ;  who 
alone  had  given  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  since  it« 
foundation,  the  example  of  a  family  powerful  and 
illustrious  for  successive  generations.     This  able 
statesman  and  ge>Reral,  during  the  short  term  of 
his  command,  recovered  Belgrade,  and  infused  a 
new  spirit  into  the  Turkish  armies.    After  giving 
a. striking  proof  what  great  things  may  be  ef- 
aie  M^e^  jEected  in  a  very  short  time  by  a  man  of  extraor- 
•f  Baden,    dluary  virtues  and  talents,  he  lost  his  life,  A.  D, 
1691/  gloriously  fighting  in  an  engagement  with 
the   Germans,    commanded    by  the    Prince   of 
Baden,  at  Salanliaman    on  the  Danube.      His 
death  was  followed,  as  might  be  expected,  by  ^ 
total  defeat  of  the  Turkish  army  ;  imd  the  empe- 
for  was  now  anew  prompted  to  persevere  in  tlic 
prosecution  of  a  war,  in  tlie  course  of  which  he 


hmd  risen  from  a  state  of  the  lowert  political  de-  book  I. 
pr^sioQ  to  80  exalted  a  height  of  fortune.    The    i^i.    > 
apprehensions  of  his  imperial  majesty  respecting 
the  defection  of  his  great  ally  the  king  of  Poland, 
who  was  married  to  a  French  princess^  and  whose 
sentiments  in  relation  to  the  object  of  the  Augs- 
burg confederacy  had  been  regarded  as  some- 
what doubtful^  were  now  also  happily  removed. 
*'  Having/'  says  the  emperor,  in  a  letter  written 
by  him  to  the  king  of  Poland,  dated  March  18, 
1689,  ''  for  what  concerns  a  speedy  and  honor-* 
able  peace  with  the  Turks,  already  declared  in 
our  former  letters  our  sentiments  to  your  Mre-- 
ni^"— for  the  Austrian  pride  had  ever  refused 
io  the  elective  kings  of  Poland  the  title  of  ma* 
jesty — *^  and  being  glad  to  hear  that  your  sere- 
nity is  sending  to  us  an  envoy  plenipotentiary ; 
we  dave  now  thought  fit,  at  the  instance  of  the 
states  of  the  Empire,  and  out  of  the  fraternal 
confidence  we  have  in  your  serenity,  to  write 
this ;  not  that  we  think  your  serenity  wants  to 
be  exhorted  to  prefer  the  friendship  which  for  so 
BaaQy  ages  has  continued  without  interruption 
between  us,  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  crown 
of  Poland> before  the  machinations  of  France;  or 
that  your  serenity,  after  having  fought  so  glori- 
ously against  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom^ 
c^n  now  be  indnced  to  favor  their  abettors,  adhe^ 
ventgj  nad  confederates^  the  French ;  or  to  assi^ 
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BOOK  I.  directly  or  indirectly  their  designs — ^but  amicably 
i(?9i.  and  brotherly  to  desire  you,  on  our  part,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  Empire,  to  take  such  measures 
and  resolutions  with  the  whole  republic  of  l^o- 
land,  that,  proceeding  with  united  counsels  and 
forces,  the  horrid  perfidiousness  of  France  may 
be  punished,  and  a  firm  and  lasting  peace  at 
length  established  in  Christendom." — ^And  con- 
cluding in  a  style  of  unprecedented  condescen- 
sion, he  says,  ''  We  doubt  not  your  majesty  will 
return  us  an  answer  agreeable  to  our  mutual 
friendship/'  A  favorable  answer  being  received 
from  the  king  of  Poland  to  this  epistle ;  and  the 
Poles  and  Venetians  continuing  faithful  to  the 
league  against  the  infidels ;  the  emperor  still  in- 
dulged sanguine  hopes  of  new  victories  and  con-- 
quests,  and  sufi*ered"  himself  to  be  amused  and 
flattered  by  the  circle  of  courtiers  and  parisites 
with  the  splendid  dream  of  advancing  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  of  subverting  the  Turkish  em- 
pire in  Europe. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  autumn  1691,  king 
seMionof   William  returned  to  England,  the   parliament 

parliament.       ,  ^  i      «  .r^ 

bemg  summoned  to  meet  on  the  22d  of  October^ 
The  speech  from  the  throne  recommended  in 
strong  terms  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Loyal  addresses  and  groat  supplies  were  voted  as 
usual :  but  the  nation  at  large  was  much  disap- 
pointed and  chagrined  at  the  ill  success  of,  the 
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last  campaign :  and  the  more  enlightened  part  of  boor  r. 
the  public  began  extremely  to  doubt  the  policy     1091. 
of  continuing  the  continental  war  at  so  enormous 
an  expcnce  and  with  so  little  effect.     It  was 
aaid^  that  the  confederacy  of  continental  princes^ 
if  they  resolutely  exerted  their  powers^  was  fully 
equal  to^  check  the  ambitious  projects  of  France ; 
that  England  had  but  a  remote  and  secondary 
interest  in  these  contentions ;  that  the  emper6r> 
depending  on  the  strength  and  resources  of  Great 
Britain,  pursued  his  victories  in  Hungary^  ap- 
parently forgetful  that  he  was  himself  the  head 
of  the  league  of  Augsburg,  and  the  chief  of  the 
l^and  alliance.     '^  It  would  have  cost  less/'  says 
lord  Delamere  in  his  famous  pamphlet^  styled 
Impartial  Enquire/,  &c.  "  than  the  money  given 
to  have  sent  out  yearly  a  royal  fleet  of  an  hundred 
sail  for  our  defence  and  glory.     This  alone  had 
secured  Europe  from  French  tyranny,  had  given 
safety  and  peace  to  England,  and  made  all  na- 
tions court  our  friendship.     Surely  these  things 
could  not  have  been  forgotten^  having  been  so 
lately  proved  by  tJ^ose  who  pursued  this  course^ 
who  were  without  right  and  title  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  yet  were  submitted  to  by  all  the  world. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  these  advisers^  mnst  needs 
understand^  that  when  they  counselled  the  king 
to  war  against  France  at  land,  it  must  be  upon 
Y^ry  unecjual  terms  both  of  expcnce  and  hazard. 
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900KL  Can  weliope  this  summer^  or  the  next^  to  g^iii 
1691.   those  frontier  cities  and  garrisons  which  it  hath 
cost  the  French  monarch  near  thirty  years  to 
complete  and  many  millions  to  fortify  ?" 

The  zealous  Mrhigs  were  not  indeed  at  this  time 
disposed  to  view  the  measures  of  the  king  with 
iny  peculiar  predilection.     The  tories  were  still 
the  favored  and  governing  party ;  and  at  this 
very  period  the  earl  of  Rochester^   lord  Rane* 
laghj  and  sir  Edward  Seymour,  three  of  the  lead* 
ing  men  in  that  interest,  were  sworn  of  the  privy 
council.     The  earl  of  Pembroke,  a  nobleman  of 
respectable  talents,  and  disint^ested  views,  who 
attempted  with  reputation  and  success  the  diiSi* 
cult  task  of  steering  between  the  two  opposite 
state  factions,  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  lordi 
privy  seal ;  and  lord  Sydney,  a  man  of  art  and 
address,  who  retained  a  strong  personal  interest 
with  the  king,  though  a  whig,  was  appointed  lord 
Unpopular  lieutenant  of  Ireland.     The  behaviour,  of  the 
^g?    ^  king  himself  was  not  calculated  to  acquire  popu- 
larity.    He  was  of  a  disposition  naturally  silent^ 
reserved,  and  thoughtful.     He   never  appeared 
perfectly  naturalised  amongst  the  English ;  and 
was    scarcely  ever    known  to   unbend    himself 
but  in    company   with    his   Dutch  counsellors 
and    favorites,     Bentinck,    Zuylestein,    Auver- 
querque,  &c.    He  avoided  coming  to  *the  metro- 
polis except  on  council  days^  and  spent  his  leisure 
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hours  eitlier  in  stag-huntings  of  which  diversion  book  i. 
he  was  passionately  fond^  or  at  his  favorite  resi-  1(^1, 
dence  of  Hampton  Courts  where  he  expended 
much  money  in  magnificent  and,  as  many  af-« 
fected  to  style  them,  superfluous  embellishments. 
He  was  persuaded  indeed  to  make  a  visit  to  tho 
university  of  Cambridge,  to  partake^  like  king 
Charles  II.  of  the  sports  of  the  turf  at  Newmarket^ 
and  to  accept  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Lon* 
don;  but  these  condescensions  not  being, natural 
to  him^  the  coldness  of  his  manner  predominated 
over^  and  perhaps  even  cancelled^  the  sense  of  tho 
obligation. 

An  attempts  which  extremely  attracted  the  at-  Affairs  of 
tention  of  the  public,  was  made  during  this  session,  inducom 
by  a  very  powerful  combination  of  commercial  ^^^' 
adventurers,  wholly  to  supersede  and  annihilate 
the  existing  East  India  Company,  who  had,  as 
their  enemies  alleged,  greatly  abused  their  powers 
and  privileges,  and  to  establish  a  new  company 
upon  their  ruins.  This  design  was  however  op- 
posed with  vigor  and  spirit.  The  company  was 
&rst  incorporated  in  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  with 
an  exclusive  right  of  commerce,  upon  a  Joint 
stock,  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years.  In  the  7th 
of  James  I.  they  obtained  a  charter  erecting 
them  into  a  perpetual  body  politic.  In  the  year 
1661  theji  received  froii^  king  Charles  II.  a  char- 
ter of  confirmation^  with  a  donation  shortly  after^ 
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BOOK  I.  wards  from  the  royal  bounty  of  the  islands  of 
iGgi,  Bombay  and  St.  Helena.  Lastly^  another  char- 
ter of  confirmation  was  granted  them  in  the  se^ 
cond  year  of  the  late  king  James  II. ;  all  how- 
ever und^r  a  proviso^  that  upon  a  tliree-years' 
notice  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to 
make  those  charters  void.  Such  was  the  flourish- 
ing state  of  the  company's  aflfairs  in  1680^  and- 
several  following  years^  that  the  price  of  India 
stock  rose  to  360  per  cent,  and  the  dividends 
were  proportionable.  But  for  about  seven  years 
past,  by  reason^  it  was  affirmed^  of  the  pernicious 
projects  and  under  the  mischievous  management 
chiefly  of  sir  Josiah  Child^  the  stock  was  greatly 
sui^  in.value^  and  the  company  involved  in  ex* 
treme  embarrassments.  It  was  said^ /' that  the 
directors  had  engaged  in  unjust  and  unnecessary 
wars^  both  with  the  emperor  of  Hindostan  and 
the  king  of  Siam,  to  the  great  injury  both  of  their 
.  finances  and  reputation;  that,  there  had  beea 
gross  abuse  respecting  contracts  and  in  the  article 
of  freight^  and  the  proprietors  injured  thereby  to 
a  Vast  apiount ;  that  great  sums  had  been  cor- 
ruptly advanced^  to  secure  the  favor  of  persons 
supposed  to  have  interest  at  court ;  that  they  had 
disgraced  themselves  and  defrauded  the  public, 
by  fixing  a  paper  on  the  treasury  door,  declaring 
that  they  could  pay  no  more  for  a  certain  time ; 
proving^  by  this  meansj  that  those  in  the  direc- 
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tion  had  been  so  busy  in  dividingj  tbat  the  obli- 
gation of  paying  was  forgotten.  Lastly^  it  was 
alleged  against  them^  that  they  had  exceeded  their 
powers^  and  had  acted  not  only  illegally  but  cri- 
minally^  in  putting  persons  to  death  fit  St.  Helena 
by  martial  law^  in  contempt  of  the  known  consti* 
tution  of  the  kingdom."  The  company  replied^ 
^'  that  they  had  neither  exceeded  their  powers 
nor  abused  their  trust.  Among  their  powers  was 
that  of  holding  courts^martial^  and  of  military 
punishments.  Even  in  the  affair  of  St.  Helena^ 
which  had  drawn  jdown  upon  them  such  heavy 
censure>  they  were  justified  by  an  express  com- 
mission from  the  late  king  James ;  that  the  tem- 
per of  the  court  was  such  at  the  time  this  com- 
mission was  granted^  that  if  they  had  presumed 
to  question  its  validity^  or  even  to  insinuate  the 
expediency  of  its  being  ratified  in  parliament^ 
they  had  exchanged  protection  for  indignation^ 
and  been  infallibly  exposed  to  ^11  the  rigors  of  a 
quo  warranto.  As  to  the  war  with  the  MoguL  it 
was  so  far  from  being  perfidious^  unprovoked^  and 
piratical^  as  represented  by  their  adversaries,  that 
it  was  just,  necessary,  and  unavoidable.*     Un- 

♦  The  partisans  of  the  existing  company  having  pretended 
^t  the  war  with  the  Mogul  had  terminated  in  a  very  advan- 
tageous peace,  their  opponents  were  malicious  enough  to 
publish  a  translatipn  of  the  phirmaund  issued  upon  that  occa- 
iioD  by  Auxengzebe,  emperor  of  Hindostah,  which  is  as  fol* 
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der  such  a  varietj  of  pressures^  oppressed  and  eta* 
barrassed  by  the  Indian  governors^  opposed  by  the 
French^  the  Dutch^  and  the  Danes^  they  admitted 
that  their  returns  had  diminished^  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  affairs  was  become  more  diffi- 
cult ;  that  nevertheless  the  company  was  so  far 
froin  being  in  a  bankrupt  condition,  that  they 
were  abundantly  able  to  satisfy  all  demands,  and 
to  carry  on  their  trade  with  as  large  a  stock,  and^ 
as  they  had  now  reason  to  believe,  to  as  much 
advantage  as  ever ;  that  in  truth  it  was  not  on 
account  of  their  supposed  poverty,  but  their  sup- 
lows  :  ''All  the  English  having  made  an  humble  submissive 
petition,  tliat  tlie.ill  crimes  they  have  done  may  be  pardoned  ; 
and  requested  a  noble  phinnaund  to  make  their  being  forgivea 
manifest,  and  sent  their  vakeels  to  the  heavenly  palace,  the 
most  illustrious  in  the  world,  to  obtain  tlie  royal  favor  5  and 
Ettimaund  Chaune  the  governor  of  Surat's  representation  to 
the  famous  court,  equal  to  the  skies,  being  arrived,  that  they 
would  present  the  great  king  with  a  fine  of  150,000  rupees  to 
his  noble  treasury  resembling  the  sun,  and  would  i*estore  the 
merchants*  goods  they  took  away  to  the  owners  of  them, ,  and 
would  walk  by  tlie  ancient  customs  of  the  port,  and  behave 
themselves  for  the  future  no  more  in  such  a.sliameful  manner : 
WHEREFOBB  his  majesty,  according  to  his  daily  favor  to  all 
people  of  the  world,  hath  pardoned  .their  fauUs,  mercifully 
forgiving  them  3  and  out  of  his  princely  condescension  agrees 
that  the  present,  be  put  into  tlie  treasury  of  the  port,  the 
merchants*  goods  be  returned,  the  town  flourish,  and  they 
follow  their  trade  as  in  former  times,  and  Mr.  Child,  who 
did  the  disgiace,  be  turned  out  and  expelled. — ^This  order  is 

IRREVERSIBLE." 
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posed  wealthy  Ahat  all  this  clamor  had  been  let  book  i. 
loose  against  them  ;  that^  as  to  their  postponing  1691. 
their  payments^  it  was  no  mpre  than  had  been 
done,  not  only  by  the  chamber  of  London^  but 
even  the  exchequer  itself;  that,  upon  the  whole, 
they  had  done  nothing  to  forfeit  the  protection  of 
the  government,  the  good  opinion  of  the  people, 
or  the  powers  and  privileges  granted  to  them  by 
their  charters ;  and  whatever  national  improve- 
ments the  trade  was  capable  of,  might  be  as  well 
obtained  on  the  present  model  as  under  any 
other." 

After  long  and  vehement  debates,  the  house  of 
commons  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  upon  th« 
ground  of  which  "  it  mi^Ht  he  proper  to  prolong 
and  continue  the  charter  of  the  present  com- 
pany." The  company  thought  good  to  accede 
to  these  conditions,  among  which  were  several 
Tery  hard  of  digestion  ;  particularly  the  resolu- 
tions enjoining  that  no  one  person  should  have 
or  possess  any  share  of  East  India  stock  exceed- 
ing 5000/.,  and  that  all  persons  now  having  above 
the  sum  of  5000/.  in  the  stock  of  the  present , 
company,  in  their  own  or  other  persons'  names, 
be  obliged  to  sell  so  much  thereof  as  should  ex- 
ceed the  said  sum  of  5000/.  at  the  rate  of  100/.  in 
money  for  every  100/.  stock.  A  committee  was 
at  length  appointed  to  prepare  and  bring  in  a 
^i)l  to  establish  an  East  India  company  accord- 
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JBOOK  t  nobleman  was  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  ow- 
i6g2,  ing  to  the  authentic  information  received  by  the 
'  king  of  his  treasonable  practices.  The  dark  and 
crooked  policy  of  those  who  engaged  in  this  ex* 
traordinary  scene  of  dissimulation,  makes  it  ex-- 
tremely  questionable  whether  any  measures  were 
really  taken  by  them  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the 
restoration  of  the  late  king.  .The  earl  of  Marl* 
borough^  who  waj»  perhaps  the  greatest  adept  in 
this  Machiavelian  school^  wrote,  as  appears^  let^ 
ters  of  deep  contrition  to  the  court  of  St.  Ger* 
maine's^  imploring  pardon  and  forgiveness  for  his 
past  conduct,  which  James  thought  it  expedient 
to  grant,  though  he  justly  entertained  the  greatiest 
doubts  respecting  his  present  sincerity,  amd 
which  his  recent  services  at  Cork  and  Kinsale 
were  ill  calculated  to  remove.  A  message  was 
moreover  sent  by  Marlborough  to  James,  en- 
gaging to  excite  a  revolt  in  the  army ;  of  which 
being  after  a  considerable  interval  reminded,  he 
declared  that  he  had  been  misunderstood  by  the 
person^  captain  Lloyd,  who  conveyed  it.  On 
which  James  remarked,  '^  that  he  suspected 
Churchill  wished  to  regain  his  confidence  only  to 
be  able  a  second  time  to  betray  hira."  Not  only 
were  such  flagitious  or  problematic  characters  as 
Sunderland,  rfalifax,  Monmouth,  Marlborough, 
&c.  deeply  involved  in  iliese  machinations  and 
cabals,  but  men  of  the  greatest  private,  and,  in 
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Other  respects^  public  virtue — Godolphin,  8hrew8*  book  i. 
bury^  and  Russel.  Even  the  marquis  of  Car-  kj^ 
marthen^  6ne  of  the  heads  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration, became  a  plotter  or  pretended  plot- 
ter against  the  government :  but  the  character  of 
the  earl  of  Nottingham^  to  his  lasting  honor, 
atands  untainted  and  unimpeached  *.  About  the 
end  of  the  year  1690^  it  appears  that  colonel 
Bulkley  and  colonel  Sackville  anivcd  from  St 
Germaine's  in  England^  and  applied  with  success 
to  the  lords  Godolphin^  Halifax^  and  Marlbo- 
rough ;  and  a  promise  of  pardon  being  not  only 
obtained^  but  executed  in  form^  Shrewsbury  ai^d 
Carmarthen  professed  their  conversion.  The  adr 
oairals  Russel  and  Carter  followed  their  example; 
and  in  a  short  time  also  the  princess  of  Denmark 
joiped  the  same  party.  Some  months  afterwards 
the  eai'l  of  Middleton  was  sent  over  to  England. 
A  considerable  time  was  spent  in  adjusting  terms, 
because  the  whigs,  and  particularly  Russel,  con- 
tended for  concession  after  concession  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  constitution.  At  length  all  things 
were  settled^  and  the  court  of  St.  Germaine's  ob* 
tained  assurances  that  the  army  would  be  di* 
rected  by  Maxlborougb^  the  fleet  by  Russel,  and 


*  Vide  the  Dakymple  and  M'Fherson  Collections  of  Staid 
fiapersyfomk 
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the  church  by  the  Princess  Anne.  Marlborough 
wasj  at  his  own  request,  and  as  a  refinement  of 
dissimulation,  excepted  from  the  declaration  of 
pardon.  During  the  preparations  for  an  inva* 
sion,  the  correspondence  between  Russel  and 
James  continued ;  in  the  course  of  which  Russel 
entreated  James  to  prevent  the  two  fLeeis  from 
meeting,  warning  him>  that,  as  an  officer  and  an 
Englishman,  it  behoved  him  to  fire  upon  the  first 
French  ship  that  he  met,  although^he  saw  James 
upon  the  quarter-deck :  and  he  complained  that 
proper  provision  was  not  yet  made  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  subject— so  that  James  was  provoked 
to  say,  ''  Russel's  views  were  not  so  much  di- 
rected to  serve  him,  as  from  republican  principles 
to  degrade  monar<5hy  in  his  person.  If  he  misled 
the  French  fleet,  he  would  claim  credit  with  him ; 
if  he  met  it,  he  would,  as  was  manifest,  use  his 
utmost  efforts  in  favor  of  his  rival.''  In  the 
books  df  the  privy  council.  May  3,  1692,  there 
is  a  warrant  for  seizing  Bulkley^  Lloyd,  and 
Middleton;  and  on  the  23d  of  June  following 
the  names  of  Shrewsbury,  Halifax,  and  Marl- 
borough, were  struck  out  of  the  council-book. 
The  most .  easy  and  obvious  mode  of  accounting 
for  the  prevalence  of  a  conduct  so  treacherous,  is 
the  extreme  apprehension  which  appears  to  have 
1)een  almost  universally  entertaincu  of  the.  even* 


tu  i1  restoration  of  the  late  king.  For  the  lextra-  ibookj. 
ordinary  political  revolutions  which  had  taken  lags. 
place  in  the  come  of  the  last  half  century— the 
dethronement  and  death  «f  king  Charles  I. — ^the 
establishment  of  a  eomihonwealth^  with  its  sudden 
subversion — ^the  consequent  restoration  of  king 
Charles  Il.-r-the  deposition  and  expulsion  of 
James^  and  the  surprising  advancement  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  the  crown^  made  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  late  king  appear  incompa- 
rably more  feasible  to  the  contemporary  actors 
than  it  is  now  easy  to  credit  or  conceive — sup- 
ported, as  it  must  ever  be  remembered^  James  at 
this  period  was,  by  the  mighty  and,  in  the  cur- 
rent opinion  of  numbers,  irresistible  power  of 
France. 
A  great  coolness  had  for  some  time  subsisted  PHnee'and 

_  ji«  Pnnceie  of 

between  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  prince  and  Denmark 
princess  of  Denmark,  on  account  of  an  applica-  pear  at  the 
tion  made  by  the  princess  to  parliament  for  an  st°."jaineft't. 
independent  revenue  without  the  privity  of  the 
king,  and  the  actual  grant  of  the  sum  of  50,000/. 
per  annum,  by  the  house  of  commons,  out  of  the 
civil  list  for  that  purpose.     This  misunderstand- 
ing was  now  much  heightened  by  the  refusal  of 
the  princess,  at  the  request  or  rather  command 
of  the  queen,  to  dismiss  the  countess  of  Marlbo- 
rough from  her  household,  where  she  had  long 
occupied  the  station  of  first  lady  of  the  bedchani- 

VOL.  I  8 
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be^,  and  had  possessed  the  highest  place  io  the 
afiection  and  favor  of  he9  royal  mistress.  From 
this  time  the  prioee  koA  princess  ef  Demnark  no 
longer  appeared  in  the  court  of  St,  James%  and 
^he  rupture  in  the  royal  tamily  bec^nte  uni^voiil^ 
fb)y  public  and  risible  tp  alL  ; 
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King  embarks  for  Holland.  Namvr  captured  by  the  French* 
Battle  of  Stelnkirk,  GramhaVs  Plot.  Campaign  on  the 
Rhine,  Ssc,  Hanaeer  erected  into  a  ninth  Electorate*  Ma^ 
chinations  of  the  Jacobites.  Victory  off  La  Hogue.  Session 
of  Parliament.  Earl  of  Marlborough  released  from  th€ 
Tower.  Dismissioh  of  Admiral  Russel.  Affairs  of  the  f^bi 
India  Companij,  Royal  Assent  refused  to  the  Triennial  Bill* 
Enquiry  into  the  State  of  Inian^.  Sir  John  Svmers  made 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Ssal  Battle  of  Landen.  Charles 
roy  taken  by  M  Luxemburg.  Campaign  on  ihe  Bhine, 
Sack  (if  Heidelberg.  Battle  of  MarsigUa.  Smyrna  FM 
captured.  Affairs  of  Scotland.  Massacre  ff  Gkncoe.  He^ 
markable  Declaration  of  K.  Jatnes.  Intrigues  of  the  Court 
of  St.  Germaine's.  Earl  of  Nottingham  dismissed.  Earl 
of  Sunderland  in  favor  with  ihe  King.  Death  of  the  Mar* 
qui$  of  Halifax,  Whigs  regain  their  Ascendency.  Padfi^ 
Advances  of  France  rejected.  Royal  Assent  refused  to  the 
Place  Bill.  Bank  of  England  established.  Affairs  of  the 
East  India  Company.  State  of  Ireland.  The  Lords  Justices 
Coningsby  and  Porter  impeached.  Mr.  Montague  constituted 
Chanc^Uar  of  the  Exchequer.  Cainpaign  in  Banders,  firf. 
Admiral  H'heeler  shipwrecked.  Disastrous  Attempt  on  Brest. 
Session  of  Parliament.  Triennial  Act  passed.  Death  of 
Archbishop  Tdlotson — and  of  Sancroft.  Illness  and  Death 
of  the  Queen.  Princess  of  Denmark  reconciled  to  the  King. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  expelled  the  House.  Duhe 
of  Leeds  impceuched  for  Malversations  in  Offke.  Sir  fVilliam 
s2 
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Trumbull  made  Secretary  of  State.  Jffairs  of  Scotland, 
African  Company  established.  State  of  Ireland,  Wise  Go^ 
WffmmmU  <^  lard  Cttfei.    ■  • 

^2^  On  the  5th  of  March  1692  the  king  embarked 
1692.     for  Holland^  and  arrived  in  a  few  days  afterwards 

Ring  em-  ,  ^ 

barks  for    at  Loo  ,'  whence  he  quickly  repaired  to  the  army, 
now  assembled  near  Louvain.     Through  the  m- 
^uence  and  at  the  express  recommendation  of  the 
king  of  England^  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  been 
recently  appointed  governor  of  the  Spanish  Ne- 
iherlandsj  through  whose  care  and  activity  those 
provinces  exhibited  a  much  better  posture  of  de-^ 
fence  than  formerly ;  and  great  hopes  were  anew 
entertained  of  a  successful  campaign^  especially 
as  M.  de  Louvois^  who  was  supposed  the  soul  of 
the  French  councils,  was  now  dead.     The  offices 
so  long  held  by  that  minister   had  been  con- 
ferred upon  his  S01I3  the  marquis  de  Barbesieux^ 
whose  capacity  was  cppsidered  and  proved  by  sub- 
sequent experience  to  be  of  -a  very  inferior  class* 
The  king  of  France  took  the  field  in  person,  at- 
tended by  a  vast  retinue,  in  Asiatic  pomp,  and  oa 
the  20th  of  May  1692  joined  the  army  under  the 
command  of  marechal  Luxemburg^  which  he 
found  in  excellent  order,  furnished  with  alHhings 
necessary  for  the  attempting  some  great  exploit. 
The*  French  army  being  put  in  motion  on  thp  23d, 
the  confederates  were  in  pain  for  Charlcroy :  but 
the  storm  burst  on  the  other  side.     Op  a  sudden. 
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tlie  French  monarchj  assuted  bj  the  niarecliais  book  iri 
Boufliers  and  Vauban,  sat  down  before  Namur^.  ^T^aT* 
while  the    duke    of  Lutembui^    covered    the 
siege.  ^ 

Namur^  situated  at  the  confiiix  of  the  Sambre  Namuf  cap- 
and  Maese,  is  accounted  one  of  the  strongest  ^r^h.^ 
fortresses  in  the  Low  Countries^  and  it  was  de^. 
fended  by  a  numerous  garrison  commanded  bj 
the  prince  de  Barbazon.  Of  this  officer  the  king 
had  conceived  an  ill  opinion ;  but  the  elector  of 
Bavaria^  loth  to  disgrace  a  person  of  his  high  rank 
upon  a  mere  suspicion^  contented  himself  with 
ordering  the  count  de  Thian  to  accormpany  him 
in  the  siegc^  with  instructions  to  watch  his  conduct. 
But  tfie  event  shewed  how  essential  to  the  success 
of  great  designs  are  the  qualities  of  vigor  and 
decision.  The  French  array  opened  their  trenches 
in  the  night  of  the  29th  of  May  ;  and  on  the  5th 
of  Junc^  when  the  attack  had  scarcely  com- 
menced^  the  town  capitulated,  on  condition  that 
tbegarrison  should  be  allowed  forty  hours  to  retire 
into  the  citadel.  King  William  was  on  his  march 
towards  the  Mehaigne^  in  order  to  relieve  the 
place^  when  he  received  notice  of  this  surprising 
events  and  that  the  French  had  invested  the  cita^ 
del.  Haying  received  large  reinforcements^  and 
his  army  now  amounting  to  upwards  of  100^000 
men,  he  resolved  to  venture  a  battle,  in  the  hope 
of  saving  this  grand  bulwark  of  the  Low  Countries. 
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BooKiL  the  nature  df  the  grbuad  could  not  act^   aud 
1^.    ordered  the  foot  to  halt>  saving  to  those  about 
him,  ''  Let  us  see  whai  sport  these  English  bull- 
dogs will  make  us  \"   The  king  astonished  and 
enraged  at  this  disobedience^  brought  up  in  person 
the  reserve  of  infantry  to  the  relief  of  the  van. 
But  it  was  now  too  late.     M.  de  Luxembuig  had 
time  to  rally  his  broken  battalions^  which  itask 
he  performed  with  great  and  consummate  skill ; 
the  princes  of  the  blood  and  nobles  leading  them, 
under  bis  direction,  back  to  the  conflict^  and 
charging  sword  in  hand.     Foiu*  hours  this  dread- 
ful scene  of  carnage  lasted^  and  never  was  en- 
counter more  obstinate  and  bloody.     The  allies 
at  length  overpowered  by  numbers^  and  exhaust- 
ed by  fatigue^  were  compelled  to  give  way,  de- 
spairing of  efiectual  support.    The  king^  who  had 
impatiently   expected   the  approach  of   count 
Solmes^  was  heard  repeatedly  to  exclaim^  ''  O 
my  poor  English !  how  they  are  abandoned  !" 
He  now  displayed  all  the  ability  and  presence  of 
mind  of  a  great  general^  in  re-forming  the  troops 
and  restoring  order  and  confidence.      But  the 
night  drawing  on  precluded  9-  renewal  of  the  at- 
tempt^ and  a  generaH  retreat  was  thought  neces- 
sary^ which  was  performed^  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  king,  with  great  ji|dgment  and 
military  skill.  '  The  conduct  of  coimt  Solmes  ou 
thii  disaftrous  day  could  never  be  adequately 
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mccounted  for.  It  was  only  knavm^  that  lid  hafed  book  il 
the  English^  and  was  extreaiejy  jealous  of  the  id^x 
prince  of  Wirtemberg^  hailing  himself  aspired  to 
the  command  of  the  colunui  of  attack.  Being  aa 
officer  AA  great  estimation  with  the  Dutch,  he  was 
never  punished  for  his  misconduct  as  he  deserved ; 
but  the  king  would  not  admit  him  into  his  presence 
for  many  months  after.  Previous  to  the  engag:e- 
ment^  Millevoix,  a  detected  spy,  had  been  com- 
pelled bj  menaces  to^  mislead  the  French  general 
with  false  intelligence^  importing  that  he  need 
not  be  alarmed  at  the  motions  of  the  allies^  who 
intended  next  day  to  make  a  general  •  fori^e. 
The  reputation  lost  by  Luxemburg  upon  this  oc- 
casion^  in  suSbring  himself  to  be  surprised^  Jbn? 
^  more  than  retrieved  by  his  subsequent  ex^tionl. 
The  loss  of  the  French,  nevertheless^  in  this  en- 
gagement^  was  at  least  as  great  as  that  sustained 
by  the  allies,  who  had  to  regret  two  excellent 
officers^  in  the  generals  Mackay  and  Lanier,  and 
about  6  or  7000  men  killed,,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners. M.  de  Feuquieres  acknowledges,  ''  that 
the  design  of  the  king  of  England  in  this  attack 
was  truly  great,  but  that  he  ought  not  to  have 
disposed  his  forces  in  order  of  battle  when  they 
had  passed  through  the  defiles ;  but,  as  he  marched 
them  in  different  columns  through  those  defiles,  he 
should  have  attacked  the  front  of  the  French 
camp  in  the  same  order,  and  on  the  same  direc- 
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Bocnc  n.  tion.  to  take  the  whole^  benefit  of  the  eoeniy^ 
i6y^.  first  surprise,  to  penetrajte  their  lines,  to  hinder  • 
their  forming  at  all,  and  to  improte  the  confusion 
so  created  into  a  perfect  rout."  After  this  action^ 
nothing  of  consequence  was  attempted  on  either 
side  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  campaign. 

GnfidvaVt  A  horrid  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  king 
William  was  discovered  in  the  month  of  August 
1692.  It  appears  that  this  plot  was  formed  in 
the  course  of  the  last  year;  that  M.  de  Grandval, 
a  captain  of  dragoons  in  the  French  service,  M. 
Dumont,  and  colonel  Parker,  had  proposed  this 
assassination  to  M.  Louvois,  wholistened  to  it  with 
approbation.  But  the  design  proved  abortive 
through  the  want  of  resolution  on  the  part  of 
I>umont,  who  retired  in  the  close  of  the  year  to 
Hanover.  Suspicions  arising  from  hints  dropped 
by  Dumont,  and  reported  to  the  king's  envoy  at 
Hanover,  that  some  dangerous  design  was  in 
agitation,  one  Leefdale,  a  Dutchman,  was  sent 
to  France  as  a  spy,  who^  ingratiating  himself  into 
the  confidence  of  Grandval,  pretended  to  engage 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy;  and  Dumont 
at  length  revealed  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
plot  to  the  duke  of  Zell.  Grandval,  having  ac- 
companied Leefdale  to  Holland,  was  arrested  at 
Eyndhoven.  When  he  found  that  Dumont  and 
Leefdale  had  turned  informers,  he  made  a  free 
and  full  confession  of  the  whole  business.     Being 
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tfllserwftrds  tried  by  a  court-martiaL  of  which  the  book  lu 
earl  of  Athlone  was  president^  he  was  unaai-     i^j^ 
mously  convicted^  and  soon  afterwards  executed 
in  the  camp.  The  particulars  of  bis  confession,  as 
enumerated  in  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial, 
are  extremelj  remarkable.     It   appears,   ''that 
the  marquis  de  Barbesieux,  having  found  the 
project  of  this  plot  among  his  father's  papers^ 
held  several  conferences  with  the  assassins  respect* 
ing  it ;  and  that  the  plan  was  finally  agreed  upon, 
with  this  minister-^that  on  the  16th  of  April 
1692,  Grandval,  LeeMale,  and  Parker,  went  toSL 
Germaine's  to  speak  with  the  late  king  James 
about  the  said  -design,  who  had  knowledge  of  it» 
and  to  take  leave  of  him  before  they  began  their 
journey — ^that  the  prisoner  had  audience  of  the 
Ipng,  the  queen  being  present ;  the  king  telling 
him :  '  Parker  has  given  me  an  account  of  the 
business :  if  you  and  the  other  officers  do  me  this 
service,  you  shall  never  want.'— That  the  prisoner, 
with  Chanlais  (quarter-master  general  to  the 
French  king)  and  Leefdale,  were  agreed  in  what 
manner  the  assassination  should  be  committed ; 
viz.  that  when  the  king  should  ride  along  the  lines, 
or  should  go  out  to  take  any  view,  &c.  Dumont 
should  lie  in  ambuscade  and  fire  upon  the  king ; 
that  Chanlais  Bhould  be  with  3000  horse  at  the 
duke  of  Luxemburg's  grand  guard :  the  prisoner 
saying,  that  it  little  concerned  them  whether 
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BooKH.^Dumont  should  be  taken  or  not,  provided  thqr 
1602.  <^uld  escape  themselves — ^that  the  prisoner^  m 
they  were  travellings  told  Leefdale^  that^  their 
design  taking  place^  the  alliance  among  the  coil- 
faderate  princes  would  be  broken ;  that  the 
princes  concerned  would  each  of  them  recall  their; 
tjroopss  that^the  country  being  thereby  left  without 
soldiers,  the  king  of  France  would  easily  make 
himself  master  of  it,  and  king  James  would  here* 
stored  again — ^that  the  prisoner,  with  Leefdale> 
went  to  the  mayor  of  Bois-le-duc,  and  wad  appre** 
bended  at  Eyndhoven."  However  black  the  colors 
in  which  this  confession^  which  was  very  long  and 
circumstantials  exhibited  the  courts  of  Versailles 
and  St.  Germaine,  no  disavowal  or  attempt  at 
confutation  appeared,  but  it  was  suffered  to  pass 
with  every  symptom  of  conscious  guilt  into  silent 
9bliyioq.  « 

Campaign  :  T^^  Campaign  on  the  Rhine  this  year  furnished 
Wiiae,  &c  oo  event  worthy  of  historic  notice.  The  same 
^^^  may , be  said  of  the  war  in  Catalonia.  In  Hungary^ 
the  important  town  of  Great  Waradin  surrender- 
ed to  the  Imperial  arms  after  along  blockade. 
The  superiority  of  the  confederates  seemed  this 
year  conspicuous,  chiefly  on  the  side  of  Italy ; 
the  duke  of  Savoy^  accompanied  by  M.  Schom- 
berg  and  prince  Eugene,  making  a  formidable 
irruption  into  Dauphine^  crossing  the  Durance, 
and  reducing  Fort  Guillestre,  with  the  towns  of 
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Ambrun   and  Gap.     Mar^chal  Catinat^  at  ihe  BOdftn. 


head  of  an  inconsiderable  force,  exerted  himself  .  i^, 
in  vain  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  allies,  'who 
threatened  the  city  of  Grenoble,  and  even  Lyons 
itself.     Large  contributions  were  levied,  and  near 
eighty  cfaftteaus  and  villages  destroyed,  in  revenge 
for  the  ravages  committed  by  the  French  in  tiie 
Palatinate.     France  has  rarely  been  exposed  to  a 
inore  dangerous  attack*     M.  Schomberg;  who 
commanded  the  English  auxiliaries,  published  a 
declaration  inf  the  name  of  the  king  of  England, 
inviting  all  persons  to  repair  to  his  standard,  and 
assuring  them  ^'  that  his  majesty  had  no  other 
aim  in  causing  his  forces  to  enter  France,  than  to 
restore  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  their  ancient 
splendor,  the  parliaments  to  their  former  author- 
rity,   and  the  people  to  their  just  privileges.*' 
This  manifesto,  however  honorable  and  noble  its 
object,  produced  in  the   present  enslaved   and 
torpid  condition  of  the  country  very  little  effect; 
imd  it  may  easily  be  supposed  not  very  palatable 
to  the  other  powersof  the  alliance.     From  what- 
ever cause  they  might  originate,  dissensions  arose 
and  differences  of  opinion  prevailed  amongst  the 
generalsof  an  army  composed  of  Italians,  English, 
Germans,  and  Spaniards.     A  dangerous  illness 
which  at  this  time  seized  the  duke  of  Savoy,  the 
vigilance  of  Catinat,  who  had  possessed  himself 
of  some  important  passes,  and  the  approach  of 
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B60K1I.  wipter^  made  it  expedient  to  think  of  a  retreat ; 

i§^^    and  after  demolishing  the  fortifications  of  Ainr 

btun,  they  evacuated  their  conquests  with  a  faci*- 

lity  and  rapidity  not  infesrior  to  that  V9Hh  wjbich 

ihey  had  been  acquired. 

H«oowr        JHic  protestant  interest  in  Qermany  acquired 

erectedtnto  •  i» 

a  ninth  ftos  year  an  accession  of  strength^  by  the  creation 
of  a  ninth  electorate  in  favor  of  Ernest  Augustus 
duke' of  Hanover.  Benouncing  ita  ancient  con^ 
nectaon  with  France^  that  serene  House  novf 
formed  new  ties  of  amity  and  alliance  with  Eng-^ 
land;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  powerful 
interposition  of  king  William  that  the  Emperor  at 
lengtli  reluctantly  consented  to  bestow  upon  it  this 
bigh  and  envied  dignity ;  to  which  was  annexed 
the  office  of  great  marshal  of  the  empire ;  but 
though  honored  with  the  imperial  investiture,  the 
duke  was  not  yet  admitted  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
electoral  college,  the  unanimous  assent  of  the 
electors  being  found  unobtainable. 

Rfachina-       Towards  the  end  of  Oi^tober  1692  the  kinc 

tions  of  the  , 

Jacohittt.  returned  to  England,  where  events  of  great  im- 
portance had  taken  place  in  his  absence.  On  the 
presumption  that  be  would  ps^ss  the  summer 
mouths  on  the  continent,  the  Jacobites  had  re-^ 
newed  their  machinations  with  incredible  zeal  and 
activity.  So  early  in  the  year  as  January,  co- 
lonel Parker  arrived  in  England,  and  communi- 
cated iu  confidence  to  various  persons  the  desiga 
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of  as8a88in$ttng  the  king  in  Flaaders^  and  of  book  it 
ipaking  at  the  same  time  a  deflcent  upon  England,  lOff^. 
He  assured  them  that  their  lawfiil  sovereign  would 
*once  more  ^isit  bis  dominions,  at  the  head  ^ 
50,000  men,  to  be  embairked  at  La  Hogue,  the 
^transports  being  already  collected,  and  a  fleet 
equipped  for  their  contoy.  He  therefore  exhorted 
them  to  be  speedy  and  secret  in  their  prepara- 
tions,  ths^t  they  might  be  in  readiness  to  take 
finns  and  co-operate  in  efF^ting  his  restoration^. 
King  James  himself  at  the  same  time  published 
a  declaration,  which  was  assiduously  circulated 
by  Parker  and  his  other  emissaries  in  England, 
importinj^,  ^'  tiiat  theking  of  France  had  enabled 
him  to  makfs  another  effort  to  retrieve  his  crown^ 
f  nd  soliciting  all  persons  to  join  his  standard-^ 
making  grievous  comphunts  of  the  treatment 
which  he  had  met  with  from  his  infatuated  sub- 
iects.  Seeing  himself  deserted  by  bis  army,  and 
betrayed  by  his  ministers,  he  had  for  his  personal 
safety  taken  refuge  in  France;  and  his  retreat 
from  the  malice  aqd  cruel  designs  of  the  usurper 
}iad  been  construed  into  an  abdication,  and  the 
whole  constitution  of  the  monarchy  destroyed  by 
^  set  of  ni^n  illegally  assembled.  He  promised 
pardon,  and  even  rewards,  to  all    those  who 

*  Vide  deposittpas  of  Blair,  Goodman,  &c.  taken  before  the 
ipcretary  of  state. 
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BOOK  n.  «houW  return  to  their  duty ;  and  engaged  to  p^^(H 
^^^^^  cure  in  his  first  parliameat  an  act  of  indemnity^ 
ivitb  the  exception  nevertheless  of  a  long  cata- 
logue of  names  *^  enuineratod  in  the  declaration^ 
concluding  with  vague  and  general  promises  of 
protection  to  the  church  as  bylaw  established; 
and  ^ocnpous  protestations  of  paternal  care  and 
■viratchful  attention  to  the  M^elfare  and  happiness 
ot*aU  his  subjects."  The  agents  of  the  late  king 
were  indefatigable  in  enlisting  men  for  his  service; 
and  wei^e  particularly  successful  in  the  counties 
of  York^  Lancaster,  and  Durham,  where  the 
chief  strength  of  tlie  papists  lay.  By  this  time 
James  ^had  repaired  in  person  to  La  Hogue,  apd 
vas  ready  to  embark  with  his  army,  consisting 
4>f  a  body  of  French  troops^  together  with  a  con" 
*siderable  numberof  English  and  Scottish  refugees^ 
and  the  regiments.transported  from  Ireland  by 
virtue  of  the  qa^tulation  of  Limerick.  The 
government  of  England  was  well  informed  of 
these  proceedings,  in  part  by  some  agents  of 
James,  who  betrayed  his  cause,  and  partly  by 
admiral  Carter,  who,  having  been  tampered  with 
by  the  Jacobite    emissaries,  was  instructed  to 

*  Amongst  these  were  the  duke  of  Orraond,  the  lords  Siin- 
derlaiid,  Danby,  Nottingham,  Churchill,  Dclamere,  Cornbury, 
^:t.  6^c. }  the  bialiops  of  London  and  St.  Asaph^  Drs.  Tillotson 
and  Burnet  j  and  Edwards,  Stnpleton,  and  Hunt,  fishermen  a^ 
lv\orslinm.   ^ 
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Mnue  tiiem  with  »  Qegatintion.    Tli^  qikM  bookh. 

issued  a  proclamatioa  cQowiaadii^  alt  papists  t#  ""(^^ 

depart  from  Ijoudon  and  We^tmio^r.    Warr 

lants  were  expedited  for  appreheading  divers  disr 

affected  persons.  The  eark  of  Haattagdooj  Marlr 

borough*  Dunmore,  and  Middleton^  &c.  yeett 

committed  to  the.  Tower:  vod  various  other  sus«^ 

petted  persoitt  impmooed  in  Newgate,  amoi^st 

whom  was  the  notorious  Feigusoa^  said  to  have 

been  eiu^aged  in  every  plot  against  the  govern^ 

ment  for  the  last  thirty  years.     The  bishop  of 

Rochester  was  confined  to  his  own  house^  and 

the  lords  Brudenel  and  Fanshaw  secured.    The 

train-bands  of  London  and  Westminster  were 

armed  by  the  queen's  direction^  and  she  reviewed 

them  in  person.     And  the  grand  ch«mel  fleets 

under  admiral  Russel,  was  ordered  to  put  to  sea 

with  all  expedition.     In  consequence  of  a  very 

prevailing  report^  not  to  say  belief,  of  the  disaf^ 

fectaoa  of  the  oflicers,  the  queen  ordered  lord 

Nottingham  to  write  to  the  admiral,  diat  Am 

would  change  none  ofthem ;  and  that  she  imputed 

the  reports  that  had  been  raised  to  the  contrivances 

iof  her  enemies  and  theirs.     This  step,  equall jr 

politic  and  generous,   produced  a  very  warm 

and  loyal  address  from  the  na^al  commanders  and 

captains,  in  which  they  vowed  they  were  ready 

te  die  in  her  cause  and  that  of  theilr  country. 

Far  from  pipohibiting  James's  declaration,  she 

TOL.  I.  T 
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BOOKH,  ordered  it  to  be  publidied  with  an  answer  drawn 

^■J^^  by  Uoyd  bishop  of  St.  Asaph — ^thus  manifestiiig 

that  she  submitted  her  title  to  the  neason  of  het 

subjects^  instead  of  betraying  a  fear  that  it  could 

not  stand  the  test  of  »anitiiation«  v 

On  the  5th  of  May  ( 1692)  the  admiral  sailed 
from  the  Nore ;  and^  being  anxious  to  join  the 
squadrons  of  Carter  and  Ddaval^  then  cruising 
on  the  coast  of  FVance^  aft»  being  himself  joined 
by  the  Dutch^  he  plied  through  the  sands  with  » 
scanty  wind  from  the  Nore  to  the  Downs>  and 
widi  much  difficulty  and  excellent  seamanship  ef*- 
fected  the  desired  junction  off  Beachy-head ;  thus 
disappointing  the  hopes  of  Tourville,  the  French 
admiral,  who  had  formed  a  plan  io  intercept  them, 
^ctoryoff  On  the  19th  of  May  they  descried  the  enemy's 
fleet  to  windward^  bearing  down  upon  them  with 
full  sail — Cape  Barfleur  being  tiien  about  seven 
leagues  to. the  S.  W.  The  English  and  Dutch 
fleets  conjoined  consisted  of  no  less  than  ninety- 
nine  ships  of  the  line^  being,  next  to  the  Spanish 
armada/  the  greatest  aimament  ever  seen  in  the 
English  channel.  The  count  de  Tourville^  thou^ 
fiir  inferior  in  force/  had  positive  orders  from  hit 
courts  to  fights  under  the  persuasion  that  the 
Dutch  had  not  yet  left  their  harbours :  and  whea 
he  discovered  his  mistake^  it  was  too  late  to  re«-» 
treat.  The  count  himself^  in  the  S  jleil  Royal  of 
110  guns^  bore  down  upon  the  English  admiciL- 
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with  great  courage.  The  hattle  soon  became'ge-  book  i. 
neral,  and  lasted  from  ten  in  the  moroing  till  ^^^q^ 
four  in  the  afternoon^  ^hen  a  thick  fog  arose, 
and  for  a  time  separated  the  combatants.  The 
sun  at  length  breaking  out  afresh,  admiral  Russei 
perceived  the  French  towing  away  in  great  dis- 
order. The  signal  for  a  general  chase  was  then 
made^  which  continued  during  the  remainder  of 
the  evening,  and  the  whole  -  of  the  nighty  to  the 
Vestward — supposing  they  would  make  for  the 
harbour  of  Brest.  The  next  morning,  thirty-four 
of  tne  enemy's  ships  were  seen  crowding  all  their 
sail,  and  steering  westerly.  The  pursuit  con- 
tinued with  redoubled  vigour^  without  regarding 
the  order  of  battle^  every  ship  making  the  best 
o£  her  way.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  part  of 
tlie  Firench  fleet  was  descried  near  the  Ruce  of 
Alderney^  some  at  anchor,  and  some  driving  to 
the  eastward  with  the  tide  of  flood.  The  Soleil 
Royal,  having  lost  her  masts,Tan  ashore^  together 
with  the  Admirable^  another  first-rate,  and  the 
Cobquerant  of  80  guns^  near  Cherbourg,  where 
they  were  followed  and  burnt  by  sir  Ralph  De- 
laval.  Eighteen  other  ships  of  the  enemy's  line 
stood  for  La  Hogue :  and,  being  unable  longer  to 
keep  the  sea  or  elude  the  pursuit,  as  a  last  re- 
source, stranded  themselves  as  far  as  possible  on 
the  beach.  Vice-admiral  Rooke  immediately 
ordered  the  boats  and  fireships  of  his  squadron, 

t3 
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BooKn.  undercover  of  several  frigates^  to  attack  them. 
"■^■^^  Of  this  extraordinary  scene  the  troops  destined 
for  Ihe  invasion  of  Great  Britain^  anod  encamped 
at  La  Hogue^  the  late  king  himself^  the  marechai 
de  Bellefond8>  the  count  de  TourviUe^  Ac,  in 
common  >rith  many  thousands  of  the  people  in-^ 
hahiting  the   surrounding    country,  were    the 
amazed  spectators^    The  ships  were  protected  on 
one  side  by  cannon  planted  on  platforms ;  and 
on  the  other  by  shalIops>  manned  by  numerous 
crews  with  all  the  means  of  annoyance*    Re<* 
gardless  of  danger^  the  Ritisb  sailors  rent  the  air 
with  shouts ;  they  crowded  to  the  boats  with  an 
emulation  of  eagerness ;  and  no  sooner  had  they 
reached  the  ships,  than  they  attacked  them  in 
swafms.     Scarcely  was  there  an  intervid  between 
their  rising  from  below,  and .  their  appeaning 
masters  above ;  which  was  immediately  proclaim^ 
ed  by  their  turning  the  guns  npon  the  enemy : 
and  all  opposition  being  thus  disarmed,  they  pro->' 
cccded  to  burn  the  sliips  «midst  acclamations  of 
triumph  ;  and,  having  accomplished  their  design, 
returbed    unmolested    to    the    fleet.    Thirteen 
capital  sliips  Were  thus  destroyed,  from  84  to  60 
'    guns   each,  besides  transports  and  store-ships, 
During  the  conflict  James  repeatedly  exclaimed 
with  involuntary  admiration^  '^  See  my  brave 
English  !*'— conscious,  nevertheless,  that  he  wa» 
tiewing  the  extinction  of  his  hopes.    Sit  John 
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Adhj,  and  acbmral  Allemoiid  the  Dutch  com-  bookh 
maQder,  pursued  the  remaiuder  of  the  French  ^^^^ 
fleets  which  escaped  with  great  difficulty  through 
ihe  Race  of  Alderney.    The  loss  of  the  English 
aad  Dutch  was  altogedier  irifltng.  The  only  flag^ 
officer  killed  was  rear  admiral  Carter>  who  fell  in 
the  first  day's  engagement,  leaving  orders  with 
iiis  captain,  almost  at  his  latest  breathy  to  fight 
th^  ship  as  long  as  she  could  swim.    At  thei:lose 
4if  the  action^  James  returned  in  mournful  sileace 
to  the  convent  of  La  Trappe^  there  to  bury  io  so-  P«pair  ef 
Jitude  and  despair  the  remembrance  of  his  former  catedm«». 

parch. 

greatness.  ^'  He  now  began/'  as  he  expressoi 
himself  in  his  Memoirs,  ^'  to  perceive  that  Provi- 
dence meiint  to  lead  him  through  padis  of  afflic*- 
tion  to  his  grare."  From  the  bosom  of  his  retreat 
he  addriss^ed  ^  letter  to  the  kixig  of  France^  ae» 
fcnowledging  that  '*  this  last  disaster  had  entirely 
overwhelmed  him-r-'that  he  knew  too  well  it  was 
his  ovm  unlucky  atar  wbuph  bad  drawn  this  nrisr 
fortune  upon  his  forces,  always  victorious  but 
when  they  fi»iigh^  for  his  interests.  He  therefore 
enfoealed  Ida  Most  Christiaii  Majesty  no  longer  to 
regard  as  an  ofc^ct  of  his  concern  i^  monarch  so 
unfortmiate  as  himsdf-^but  permit  him  to  retire 
with  his  faniily  to  some  corner  of  the  wor)d>  where 
he  might  ceasn  to  obstruct  the  usual  course  of 
bis  Most  Ghristiaa  Majesty's  prosperity  and  cont 
^ufat§/'    Ifim  ^de^voured  to  alleviate  his  i|f^ 
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fliction  by  a  kind  answer^  in  which  he  generously 
promised  never  to  forsake  him  in  the  M^orst  of  his 
extremities. 

Queen  Mary  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the 
glorious  victory  gained  at  La  Hogue^  than  she 
sent  30,000/.  to  Portsmouth,  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  sailors.  She  caused  medals  to  be 
-struck  in  honour  of  the  victory,  and  as  tokens  to 
Ihe  officers ;  and  ordered  the  bodies  of  admiral 
Carter  and  captain  Hastings,  killed  in  the  battle, 
to  be  interred  with  great  funeral  pomp.  A  de- 
scent upon  the  coast  of  France  was  also  pro- 
jectedj  and  the  troops  actually  embarked  on 
board  the  transports ;  but  this  scheme  was,  to 
the  disappointment  of  the  public,  ultimately  laid 
aside,  and  the  regiments  destined  for  the  service 
sent  to  join  the  army  in  Flanders. 

William  was  received  on  his  return  from 
abroad  with  very  great  acclamation,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ill  success  of  the  continental  campaign :  the 
minds  of  the  people  being  impressed  with  the  idea 
of  the  naval  victory,  and  their  consequent  de- 
liverance from  a  French  invasion;  and  their 
admiration  excited  by  the  heroism  of  the  king's 
character,  no  less  than  their  indignation  at  the 
scsnoDof  atrocious  conspiracy  against  hi£  life.  On  the 
Parliament.  ^^  ^^  November  ( 16{>2)  the  parliament  met,  and 
were  addressed  by  the  king  in  a  very  popular 
speech.   .^'  I  am  sure/'  said  this  great  monarch 
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in  conelusioQjt  ^'  I  can  have  no  interest  but  what 
is  yours :  we  have  the  sanie  religion  to  defend^ 
and  you  cannot  be  more  concerned  for  the  pre- 
servation of  your  liberties  and  properties^  than  I 
am  that  you  should  always  remain  in  the  full 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  them."  At  a  very 
early  period  after  the  commencement  of  the  ses« 
sion^  the  earls  of  Huntingdon^  Scarsdale^  and 
Marlborough^  who  had  been  committed  in  May 
last  prisoner^  to  the  Tower,  where  they  had  lain 
during  some  weeks^  complained  to  the  house  of 
peers^  that^  oh  appearing  before  the  judges  of 
the  King's  Bench  at  th^  Michaelmas  term  pre- 
eeding>  the  court  had  refused  to  discharge  them 
from  their  bail^  or  to  bring  them  to  trials  con- 
formably, to  the  provisions  of  the  habeas-corpus 
act.  On  this  great  debates  ensued;  and  the 
house  came  to  a  resolution^  '^  that  no  peer  shall 
be  remanded  to  prison  by  the  King's  Bench 
upon  his  appearing  before  them  by  virtue  of  the 
habeas-corpus  act^  after  having  entered  his  prayer 
to  be  tried  as  the  said  act  directs^  or  kept  nnder 
bailj  unless  there  be  against  him  two  witnesses 
upon  oath>  or  in  a  capacity  to  be  sworn."  A 
day  being  appointed,  to  consider  in  what  manner 
to  discharge  the  lords  under  bail  for  their  re- 
cognizance^  the  house  was  informed^  that  the 
king  had  given  orders  for  their  releasement. 
The  earl  of  Marlborough  had  been  committed 
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BOOK  a  to  *e  Tower  on  the  informatioa  of  one  Young^ 
^^^Q^  a  prisoner  in  Ne^i^te,  who  htfd^  m  it  afterwards 
Earl  of      proved^  framed  the  draft  of  a  treasonable  asso* 
borott^     ciation  to  assist  king  James  on  his  landings  to 
from  the     seize  on  the  person  of  the  princess  of  Orange^  &c. ; 
to  which  he  had  fbrged  the  names  of  archbishop 
Sancroft^  the  bishop  of  Rochester  (Sprat),  tho 
earls  of  Marlborough  and  Salisbury^  lord  Corn-* 
bury,  sir  Basil  Firebrace,  and  John  Wikox.    One 
of  his  emissaries  had  found  means  to  secrete  this 
paper  in  the  library  of  the  bishop's  palace  at 
Bromley  in  Kent,  where  it  was  found  by  the 
king's  messengers.     On  the  subsequent  exami*' 
nation  of  this  prelate  by  the  privy  council^  the 
^hole  villanous  nnposition  was  detected,    the 
bishop  honourably  discharged,  the  earl  of  Marl^ 
borough  admitted  to  baiL  and  a  bill  of  fiirgery 
and  subornation  of  perjury  found  by  the  gran4 
jury  of  Middlesex  against  Young. 

A  misunderstanding  having  taken  place,  after 
the  victory  of  La  Hogue,  between  admiral  Rus- 
sel  and  the  secrcti^ry  of  state  lord  Nottingham,  it 
was  now  transferred  to  the  two  parliamentary  fac«> 
tions,  and  converted  into  a  political  and  party 
contest.  In  the  house  of  lords  the  interest  of  the 
court  predominated,  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham 
was  completely  exculpated.  In  the  house  of 
commons,  the  advantage  remained  with  RusseL 
iTie  Igwef  house  returned  tlie  papers  of  the  sc- 
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rrettry  of  state  transinitted  from  the  lords^  vkli  hqok  v. 
the  declaration,  that  the  j  had.  read  and  weO  con*  ^^T^^ 
aidered  the  papers  in  qaestion^  and  had  unani* 
mously  resolved,  '^  that  admiral   Russel   in  hU        * 
command  of  the  fleets  had  behaved  vrith  fidelity; 
courage,  and  conduct/'    They  also  came  to  a 
very  pointed  vote,  *'  that  his  majesty  be  humbly 
advised,  for  the  necessary  support  of  his  govern* 
ment,  to  employ  in  his  councils  and  management  unavaiUog 
of  his  afiiurs  such  persons  only  whose  principlo^  thc^Kad^ 
oblige  them  to  stand  by  him  and  his  rights  against  ^^'^^' 
the  kte  kinf  James  and  all  other  pretendevi 
whatsoever."    This  v^as  extremely  invidious,  and 
even  imjost     According  to  the  earl  of  Nottingw 
ham's  explanation  of  his  own  principle,  whei 
the  new  settlement  took  place,  he  could  very  con« 
cistmtly  obey  that  king  whom  the  nation  bad 
elected;  and  he  had  in  fi^ct  served  him  ably« 
fBealously,  and  ^ithfuUy:  and  the  vote  could 
have  no  propriety,  except  the  earl  had  in  asy 
point  swerved  from  the  allegiance  he  had  so«* 
leOHily  'SWorn,  which  might  be  affirmed  of  various 
of  his  adversaries  with  a  much  nearer  approach 
to  truth  than  of  him.     The  house  passed  an  o*^  her 
vote,  probably  as  little  acceptable  to  the  chvL  for 
ail  address  to  ike  king,  ^^  that  in  future  all  m^deca 
for  4be  ihanagement  of  the    fleet  should   pass 
through  tlie  admiralty."     Also,  in  a  grand  com^ 
anittec^  the    coiqmans  came  to  an    unanimoiU 
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BooKH.  ^^>  "  ^^^^  there  had  been  an  apparent  miscar* 
^"fo^  riage  in  the  management  of  affaiis  relating  to  the 
descent  the  last  summer/'    Yet  on  the  ultimate 
criminatory  resolution^  '^  that  one  cause  of  the 
said  miscarriage  was  the  want  of  giving  timelj 
and  necessary  orders  by  such  peison&  to  whom 
the  management  of  this  matter  was  committed>'* 
the  friends  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham  so  vigo- 
rously exerted  themselves,  that  it  was  carried  by 
a  single  vote  only,  viz,  165  to  164— so  that  this 
deep-laid  project  of  the  whigs  for  the  disgrace 
and  removal  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham  proved 
Admiral     ftbortivo.     The  king,  who  well  knew  that  the 
miised.      fiiilure  of  the  plan  q£  descent  was  ascribaUe  to 
far  other  causes  than  the  negligence  or  incapacity 
of  the  secretary  of  state^  took  a  decided  pajrt  in 
fiivour  of  the  minister,  and  dismissed  admiral  Rus- 
sel  from  the  service. 
Afhin^t       In  this  session  the  affairs  of  the  East-India 
^a  cmn-  eompany  were  resumed,  and  a  bill  ordered  in  for 
^^^^       regulating,  preserving,  and  establishing  the  East- 
India  trade  to  this  kingdom— «which  was  in  fact  a 
bill  for  establishing  a  new  company  under  new 
regulations.    But  the  progress  of  the  bill  through 
the  house  was  much  impeded  by  the  interests  of 
the  old  proprietors,  and  the  whole  business  ter- 
minated in  an  address  to  the  king,  '^that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  dissolve  the  company  upon 
thcee  years'  warnings  according  to  the  condition. 
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oftbcir  charter;"  to  which  tlie  king  replied  in pooK a. 
ambiguous  terms^  declaring  his  intention,  with  a  "^^[(^^ 
view  to  the  good  of  the  kingdom^  to  take  this  ad* 
dress  into  consideration. 

A  bill  of  a  very  popular  nature  wa»  at  this 
period  brought  into  parliament  by  the  whigs, 
whose  opposition  to  the  miuistry  became  now 
very  powerful^  '^  for  free  and  impartial  proceed- 
ings in  parliament/'  rendering  all  members  of  the 
house  of  commons  incapable  of  places  of  trust  or 
profit.     This  bill,  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
place-bills  which  met  with  the  same  fate,  passed, 
the  house  of  commons  without  difficulty,  and  wa% 
after  vehement  debate,  rejected  by  the  lords.  The 
earl  of  Mulgrave  exhausted  his  eloquence  in  a 
celebrated  speech  in  support  of  the  bill;  cour 
eluding  with  the  observation^  ''  that,  whatever 
success  the  bill  might  have,  there, must  needs  coma 
some  good  effect  of  it :  for,  if  it  passes,"  said  his 
lordship,  '^  it  will  give  us  security ;  if  it  be  qb- 
structe4>  it  will  give  us  warning." 

A  bill  of  still  greater  importance  was  soon 
afterwards  introduced  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
^^  for  the  frequent  calling  and  meeting  of  parliar 
ments/'  By  this  bill  it  was  enacted,  that  a  ses- 
sion of  parliament  should  be  held  every  year, 
and  a  new  parliameut  summoned  every  third 
year.  It  was  therefore  known  by  the  appella-  ' 
tion  of  the  Triennial  Bill.     This  bill  passed  the 
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^oOK  XL  lords  by  a  great  major i(j^  and^  contrary  to  A« 
'"J^^  general  expectation^  was  well  received  by  th« 
commons^  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
courtiers ;  for  the  whigs  and  the  tones  were  now 
fcy^^A^  running  a  race  fw  popularity.     But  the  bill  wa$ 
JJ«^^h«  extremely  un^ceptable  to  the  king,  who  regarded 
Wi         it  as  a  ^ngerous  novelty,  and  a  serious  invasion 
of  his  prerogative,     When  he  carae  to  the  house, 
therefore^  to  pass  the  bills  which  wero  ready,  after 
imfferingthat  in  question  to  lie  long  on  the  table, 
f  nd  exciting  the  eager  curiosity  and  anxious  exr 
|iectation  of  the  byvsts^nders^  he  at  length  refuse^ 
0ie  royal  assent^ 

Complaint  having  been  made  to  the  house  of 

commons  of  a  pamphlet    written  by  Charley 

Blount,  esq.  entitled  '^  King  William  and  Queeq 

Mary  Conquerors,''  it  was  ordered  to  be  burnt 

Pastoral    by  the  common  hangman,  together  with  a  pasto-v 

jii^p^^ral  letter  of  Burnet  bishop  of  Sarum,  containing*' 

^^^      the  same  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  assets 

tion.     A  similar  doctrine  had  been  inculcated  by 

Lloyd  bishop  of  Worcester,  in  a  sermon  preached 

before  their  majesties  Novenfiber  the  5th,  1690,^ 

and  afterwards  licensed    by  authority,  on  the 

text,  ^*  For  promotion  cometh  neither  from  the 

east  nor  from  the  west,  nor  from  the  north  nor 

from  the  south;  but  Gon  is  the  judge,  he  putteth 

down  £^e  and  settcth  up  another."    This  was 

^eirtioned  in  the  house  with  gre^t  disapproba* 
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ii6n,  but  out  of  respect  to  majesty  do  vot^  paa^  w^^uu 
relative  to  it  xegu 

A  very  great  proportion  of  the  present  session  Enqu«y 
was  oceupied  in  the  investigation  of  the  aflfairs  <>f  sute^ 
Ireland^  where  gross  and  iagrant  abuses  were 
said  to  have  been  committed  under  the  admini^ 
itration  of  lordConingsby  and  sir  Charles  Porter^ 
lords  justices  of  that  kingdom^  previous  to  iho 
appointment  of  lord  Sydney  as  lord  lieutenant. 
Various  witnesses  were  examined  at  the  bar  of 
the  house;  particularly  Mr.Slone  and  sir  Francis 
Brewster^  both  members  of  the  Irish  parliament^ 
who  gave  a  long  and  interesting  detail  of  the 
heavy  oppressions  under  which  the  Irish  natioa 
labored.  In  the  sequel^  the  house  presented  an 
address  to  the  king^  stating  both  the  real  and 
imaginary  grievances  of  that  country  in'  strong 
language.  Under  the  form^  head  may  be  ranked 
the  miseries  of  free-quarters^  and  the  licentious 
ness  of  the  army>  the  with-holdii^  the  soldiers' 
pay,  and  the  embezzlements  practised^  and  frauds 
committed,  respecting  the  forfeited  estates  :•— un« 
der  the  latter,  the  protections  granted  to  papistsj 
the  reversal  of  outlawries,  and  the  indulgence  ex^ 
tended  to  catholics  by  the  capitulation  of  Lime<* 
rick.  The  king,  in  reply,  engaged  to  remedy 
whatever  was  found  to  be  amiss  respecting  these 
tnattiers. 

The  complaints  of  the  Irish  had  by  no  means 
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toOK  IT.  ceased  in  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  tli* 
1^2.  present  governor,  >vho  had  given  much  disgust  to 
the  Irish  parliament  by  his  haughtiness,  "  There 
never  was/'  as  Mr.  Stone  declared,  ^'  an  house 
of  commons  of  that  kingdom  of  greater  property 
or  better  principles  than  those  which  met  under 
Ibrd  Sydney's  administration :  nor  could  any 
men  be  more  gratefully  sensible  of  the  kindness 
which  in  their  distress  they  had  received  from  the 
English  nation,  or  more  cordially  disposed  to 
make  such  returns  to  the  crown  as  became  them. 
After  parliaments  had  been  discontinued  for  about 
twenty-seven  years,  with  an  exception  to  that 
held  by  king  James,  nothing  could  be  more  wel* 
come  than  such  a  meeting.  Tlie  civfl  and  mili^ 
tary  lists  having  been  laid  before  them,  Mr. 
Pultcney,  secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  de- 
manded a  fund  for  the  raising  70,0002.  per  an- 
num, to  make  the  income  of  the  government  an- 
swerable to  its  expences.  Though  the  country 
was  so  exhausted  with  the  late  war  as  to  be  rather 
in  a  condition  to  demand  abatements  than  to 
grant  fresh  contributions,  such  was  their  zeal, 
that  they  adopted  the  secretary's  motion^  and  re- 
•olved  to  make  provision  accordingly.  Ways  and 
means  came  next  under  consideration ;  but  such 
was  the  impatience  of  the  court,  that  two  bills 
were  sent  down  to  them  ready  drawn  from  the 
council  boards  which  they  were  required  to  pass 
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trifliout  any  fkrthei   ceremony.    One  of  these  ^^^^ 
was  an  impost  <>f  excise  upon  beer^  ale^  and 
other  liquors ;  and  tbe  other  laid  a  tax  of  fifteen- 
pence  per  acre  on  all  corn  throughout  the  king- 
dom.    The  fifst  of  these  was  not  objected  to  as 
to  the  matter,  but  the  second  was  universally  re- 
probated.    Then,  as  to  the  manner  of  introducing 
these  bilis^  though  by  Poyning's  law  no  bill  was 
« to  be  passed  in  Ireland,  till  it  had  first  received  the 
sanction  of  the  English  privy  council,  it  was  never 
pretended  that  the  commons  of  Ireland  were  by 
that  act  foreclosed  from  taxing  themselves  in  their 
own  way    Not  to  give  colour,  however,  to  misre- 
presentation, Ihey  suffered  the  excise  bill  to  lie 
before  them,  and  prepared  a  poll  bill  to  make  up 
tbe  deficiency  thereof.     But  the  courtiers  refused 
to  give  ear  to  any  such  temperament.     They 
•aid  publicly,  ''That  if  their  money  bills  were  not 
passed  in  their  own  way,  the  army  should  continue 
at  free  quarter/'  At  this  period  there  were  various* 
national  bills  depending  in  the  house,  viz.  a  ha* 
beas-corpus  bill,  a  bill  for  restraining  the  juris^ 
diction  of  the  council  board;  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
buying  and  selling  of  offices,  .&c.  which  were  in-« 
tended  to  accompany  the  tax  bills.     But  the  ne* 
eessity  of  an  immediate  supply  was  so  earnestly 
pressed,  that  the  house  consented  to  pass  the  ex- 
cise bill,  with   proviso  that  it  should  never  be 
diawn  into  precedent     At  the  same  time  they 
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BOOK  ic  rejected  the  corn  blU^  for  the  express  reason  <hat 
1692.  it  did  not  take  its  rise  amoog  the  commons.  All 
tlie  courtiers  joined  in  this  compromise;  and  the 
•  house  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  excel* 
fency  the  lord  lieutenant  was  perfectly  satisfied 
i¥ith  it.  On  the  3d  of  November  he  sent  for  the 
committee  to  wait  on  him  in  council  upon  the 
4th^  with  the  heads  of  their  new  laws*— yet^  no 
sooner  was  he  in  possession  of  the  new  excise^  i,  e. 
on  the  3d>than  he  reprimanded  them  severely 
for  entrenching  on  his  m^esty's  prerogative  and 
the  rights  of  the  crown  of  England  by  their  votes 
and  rejection  of  the  corn  bilL  and  entered  hia 
protest  in  the  lords'  journal  against  those  votes*^ 
^ter  which  he  prorogued  them  to  the  16th  of 
April.  '*  This  behaviour  of  the  lord  lieutenant/^ 
Slone  said^ ''  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  mendiers, 
and  they  resolved  to  send  over  agents  of  their  own 
to  England^  to  guard  against  his  deviees^  by  lay* 
{ng  a  plain  and  trye  state  of  their  whole  conduct 
before  their  majesties.  In  order^  however>  that 
\  their  conduct  might  be  in  all  respects  unexcep* 
tionable>  they  determined  to  ask  the  consent  pf 
the  lord  lieutenant.  The  answer  they  received 
was^  '  that  they  could  not  have  a  better  agettt 
than  the  king  himself-*but  if  they  would  have 
leave  for  any  to  go  over  and  beg  the  king's  par^ 
don  for  their  riotous  and  disorderly  meetings,  they 
might  have  it.'    Nor  was  this  all:  itn  orders 
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ifsued  U>  priOsecute  thtm  upon  aa  information  in  book  n. 


tbe  King's  Bench^  but  stopped  on  better  advice>  Kigx 
the  gentlemen  being  resolved  to  defend  what  the/ 
had  done.  Lastly^  to  shew  how  reasonablf  the 
petition  to  send  agents  to  court  was  founded,  it 
was  farther  alledged  bySlone^thatthe  papists  were 
in  actual  possession  of  that  liberty  which,  if  ex- 
tended to  protestants/ would  have  prevented  the 
necessity  of  rendering  the  Irish  house  of  com* 
mons  obnoxious  by  the  rejection  of  so  many  bad 
bills  with  fair  titles,  viz.  the  bill  for  confirming 
the  act  of  settlement,  so  worded  as  to  make  the 
remedy  worse  than  the  disease— -another,  to  re- 
verse the  proceedings  under  king  James's  act  of 
attainder^  which  had  a  clause  no  one  dared  to  ac- 
cept—a third,  for  punishing  mutiny  and  deser 
tion,  but  without  any  clause  for  regulating  quar- 
ters, for  a  stated  term  of  three  years,  and  from 
thence  to  the  next  session  of  parliament,  which  it 
was  in  tbe  power  of  the  crown  to  postpone  for 
twenty-seven  years  longer — and  a  foiirth,  for  a 
new  establishment  of  the  militia,  which  required 
some  counties  to  raise  more  men  than  the  pro- 
testant  inhabitants  in  them  amounted  to  ;  and 
imposed  such  arbitrary  methods  of  raising  the 
money  for  their  support  upon  all,  under  such  se- 
vere penalties,  that  the  house,  though  desirous  to 
render  the  militia  useful,  rejected  it  as  a  burden 
too  g^i^vous  to  be  borne.''  This  is  abrief  snm- 
TOL.  I.  w 
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pooK  IT.  mary  of  Slone's  famous  evidence,  and  it  affords  a 
f6g2.    wide  scope  for  deep  and  serious  reflection.     The 
king  finding;  that  lord  Sydney  had  made  him- 
self extremely  obnoxious  to  the  Irish   nation, 
had  the  good  sense  immediately  to  recall  him, 
though  he  still  retained  the  high  place  he  had  al- 
ways held  in  the  king's  personal  favor.     The  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom  was  again  committed 
to  lords  justices,  who  were  lord  Capel,  sir  Cyril 
Wyche,  and  Mr.  Dimcombe. 
1693.        "^^  session  of  parliament  in  England  termi* 
nated  on  the  14th  of  March  1693 ;  the  king  inform- 
ing  the  two  houses  in  his  speech,  that  the  postiiro 
of  affairs  necessarily  required  his  absence  abroad. 
The  torics  still  retained  their  ascendency  at  court- 
and  the  earl  of  Nottingham  was  considered  as  the 
minister  who  possessed  the  chief  credit  with  the 
king.     Nevertheless  it  was  the  policy  of  William 
in  a  certain  degree  to  balance  the  two  parties ; 
the  whigs  had  at  no  time^  therefore^  been  totally 
excluded  from  the  great  executive  offices  of  go- 
vernment ;  and  the  genius  of  the  king  himself 
pervading  the  whole  tenor  of  the  administration, 
the  general  spirit  of  it  was  mild,  sagacious,  and 
beneficent.     With  the  public  it  was  evident  that 
the  «arl  of  Nottingham's  reputation  was  on  the 
wane  ;  though  the  accusations  laid  to  his  eharga 
appear  to  have  been  false  or  futile.     It  wa«  im- 
possible but  t4iat  some  miscarriages  should  havo 
11 
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taken  place^  in  a  ministry  now  of  several  years  book  n. 
duration.     The  language  of  opposition  is  almost     1693. 
always  popular;  the  conduct  of  a  minister  is  often 
necessarily  unpopular.    The  victory  of  Russel 
had  fascinated  the  nation^  ani}  his  prejudices  and  ^ 

animosities  were  adopted  by  the  multitude  with 
little  knowledge  or  discrimination.     The  king^ 
perceiving  the  necessity  of  farther  conciliating  the 
whig  party,  at  this  period  gave  the  seals,  vacated 
by  Lord  Sydney,  to  sir  John  Trenchard,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  after- 
wards lived  some  years  bn  the  continent.     He  was 
a  man  of  much  calm  resolution,  strongly  attached 
to  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  well  acquainted 
with  foreign  affairs.     On  the  same  day  sir  John  sir  John 
Somers,    attorney  general,    was    declared    lord  made  Lord 
keeper  of  the  great  seal,  which  had  been  now  the  Groat 
several  years  in  commis^on.      No  appointment 
could  be  more  popular,  or  more  judicious.     So- 
mers  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  of  great  capa* 
city  for  business,  of  the  mildest  and  most  engag- 
ing manners,  of  the  most  generous  and  liberal 
principles..    Not  satisfied  with  the  reputation  of 
being  the  first  lawyer  and  statesman  of  the  age, 
he  was  also  an  exquisite  judge  and  most  muni- 
ficent patron  of  literary  merit.     In  a  word,  in 
him  were  united,  in  a  very  uncommon  degree,  all 
the  virtues  and  accomplishments  which  can  make 
a  character  either  great  or  amiable ;  and  history 

u  2 
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BOOK  II.  is  proud  to  exhibit  him  as  one  of  those  exaltecl 
1^3.  personages  >¥ho  occasionally  appear  to  adorn 
and  to  enlighten  a  world  too  often  ignorant  or 
insensible  of  their  merits.  The  department  of 
the  admiralty  was  now  placed  in  the  hands  of 
sir.Cloudesley  Shovel^  an  officer  distinguished  by 
his  professional  and  personal  merits  assisted  hy 
.the  admirals  Killegrew  and  Delaval. 

King  em'.      Tlie  KING  embarked  for  Holland  March  the  31st, 

barks  for 

Holland.     1693,   and  immediately  repaired  to  the  army  in 
Flanders,  where  the  French  had-assembled  a  force 
far  superior  to  the  confederates.     The  king  of 
France  having  joined  his  army  in  person,  it  was 
concluded  that  some  grand  design  was  in  con- 
templation either  upon  Maestricht,  Brussels,  or 
Liege.     But  the  king  of  England  having  with 
great  diligence  possessed  himself  of  the  strong 
position  of  Parke  near  Louvaine,  the  measures  of 
the  enemy  were  broken ;  and    Louis,  after   de- 
taching a  body  of  20,000  men  to  the  Upper 
Rhine,  left  the  care  of  the  army  to  the  marechals 
Luxemburg  and  Boufflers,  and  returned  in  some 
disappointment    to  Versailles.      The     duke    of 
Luxemburg  now  removed   his  camp  to  Meldert, 
within  half  a  league  of  the  allies — and  an  engage- 
ment was  hourly  expected;  but  neither  side  found 
a  favorable  opportunity  of  attack.     The  duke  of 
Wirtemberg,    however,   with   a   detachment    of 
thirty-three  battalions  and  squadrons,  forced  the 
French  lines  between  the  Srheld  and  the   Lys^ 
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and  laid  the  whole  countrj^  as  far  as  Lisle  under  BooKn. 
contribution.     On  the  same  day  (July  the  18th)     1093. 
on  which  the  enemy's  lines  were  forced,  marechal 
Luxemburg  quitted  the  camp  of  Meldert^  and 
moved  towards   Huy,  which  was  next  day  in- 
vested by  marechal  Villeroi :  and,  after  a  feeble 
defence  capitulated   on  the  23d.      The  French 
general  then  marched   forward  to  Liege ;  but, 
the  allies  had  taken  the  precaution  of  throwing 
ten  battalions  into  the  place.     Marechal  Luxem- 
burg nevertheless    made   such    dispositions    as 
seemed  to  threaten  an  approaching  siege :  but, 
on  a  sudden,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  28th^ 
he  quitted  his  post  at  Hellicheim,  seven  leagues 
distant  from  the  camp  of  the  confederates,  and> 
marching  in  four  columns,  passed  the  Jaar,  and 
before  the  close  of  day  reached  the  village  of 
Roucoux.    The  king  of  England,  on  discovering 
the  van-guard  of  the  enemy,  resolved  to  wait  the 
attack  ;  as  an  attempt  to  retreat  would  have  left 
his  rear  exposed,  and  the  chief  towns  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Brabant  uncovered. 

The  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  not  having  yet  re-  Battle  of 
joined  the  army,  marechal  Luxemburg  was  supe- 
rior, as  it  is  said,  by  30,000  men  to  the  allies. 
But  the  king  depended  on  the  strength  of  his  po- 
sition. The  right  of  the  cfonfederate  army  ex- 
tended to  the  banks  of  the  Geete,  the  front  being 
jcovered  with  hedges  and  hollow  ways,  stretching 
te  the  village  of  Neer-Windea  in  the  centre.  The 
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BOOK  n.  left  reached  Neer-Landen,  on  the  rivulet  of  that 
1633.    name  :  and  the  two  villages  vrere  joined  by  an 
entrenchment^  the  approaches  being  covered  vrith 
above  100  pieces  of  cannon.  But  the  experienced 
and  vigilant  eye  of  Luxemburg  discovered  a  great 
defect  in  this  disposition.     From  the  vicinity  of  a 
morass  bordering  on  the  Geete^  at  the  back  of  the 
camp^  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  front, 
he  saw  that  great  part  of    the  allied  cavalry 
would  be  unable  to  act  with  effect.     And  on  re*' 
connoitring  the  ground  previous  Xo  the  engage- 
ment he  exclaimed^  "  Now  I  believe  that  Wal- 
deck  is  really  dead!" — that  general  having  been 
famous  for  his  skill  in  encampment.  The  French 
began  the  battle  at  sun-rise>  by  a  furious  attack 
on  the  villages  of  Neer-Winden  and  Landen^  for 
the  entrenched  front  was  unapproachable^  while 
they  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  two  villages 
in  flank.     After  a  desperate  conflict^  the  enemy 
made    themselves    masters    of  these    important 
posts,     M.  de  Luxemburg  then  ordered  a  gene- 
ral charge  upon  the  whole  line^  which  was  carried 
into   execution  with  an   impetuosity  that  sur- 
mounted all  resistance.    The  king  of  England, 
who  was  seen  by  turns  in  every  post  of  danger, 
behaved  with  the  most  heroic  courage^  bringing 
up  in  person  the  English  cavalry  to  the  succour  of 
the  Dutch  and  Hanoverian  horse^  and  charging 
twice  at  the  head  of  the  battalions  at  the  en- 
trenchment.   The  elector  of  Bavaria^  after  mak^ 
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ing  eveiy  possible  effort,  retreated  over  the  bridge  pooicn. 
thrown  across  the  Geete^  aiul  rallied  the  fugitives.  1693. 
The  kiDg,  9eeii\g  the  battle  lost,  yei;  reniaiiied  in 
the  field,  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  the 
safety  of  the  troops/  displaying  in  the  opinion  of 
all,  no  less  conduct  than  valour,  ^'  I  saw/'  said 
the  prince  of  Conti  in  an  intercepted  letter  to  his 
princess,  '^  the  king  of  England  exposing  himself 
to  the  greatest  dangers.  Surely  so  much  valour 
well  deserves  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  ' 
crown  he  wears."  The  duke  of  Berwick  being 
taken  prisoner  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  was  car- 
ried to  the  king  by  general  Churchill.  ''  The  first 
thing  which,"  as  that  nobleman  afterwards  de- 
clared, ''  struck  him^  who  had  never  seen  the  per- 
son of  the  prince  of  Orange  before,  was  his  eye 
like  that  of  an  eagle/'  He  took  off  his  hat  with- 
out speaking  to  the  duke,  and  continued  giving 
his  orders  with  a  calmness  which  shewed  the  most 
perfect  negligence  of  danger.  The  French  com- 
mander himself  joined  in  the  general  applause ; 
and  when  the  king  of  France  read  the  accounts 
transmitted  to  him  of  this  battle^  hq  declared^ 
''that  Luxemburg  had  attacked  like  Conde>  and 
that  the  prince  of  Onung^  had  retreated  like  Tur 
renne."— -''  Whatever  reason,''  says  niarechal  Ber- 
wick, '^  I  may  have  Titrt  to  be  fond  of  the  memory 
of  this  prince,  I  canij^ol  deny  him  the  character  of 
a  great  man,  and  even  of  a  great  king,  had  he  nqt 
bee»  Mk  usurper/'-rrulimK'jr^  Of  M.  Berwick. 
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BooKt  comnmnded  the  impitrial  army,  astonished  aad 
^^7^^  shocked  at  tiiese  atrocitiis^  seat  a  message  to 
marecbal  de  Lorges^  ''  that  he  was  come  from  a 
war  against  the  Turks,  and  that  he  expected 
Christian  enemies  would  have  treated  each  other 
with  Christian  usage;  but  that  he  found  the 
French  acted  moie  like  barbarians  than  their 
Turkish  allies — He  should  therefore  in  future 
makesuffh  reprisals  as  wouldteach  them,  from  con- 
cern to  themselves^  to  shew  compassion  to  others/' 
The  Most  Christian  king  was  no  sooner  ap- 
prised of  the  infamous  success  of  his  arms  at 
Heidelberg,  than  he  sent  his  royal  mandate  to 
the  archbishop  of  Paris  to  celebrate  this  joyful 
event  by  a  Te  Dcum.  "I  ordered/'  said  he, 
*'  my  cousin  the  marechal  due  de  Lorges  to  make 
himself  master  of  Heidelberg;  and  he  has  exe- 
cuted my  orders.  This  conquest,  which  begins 
the  campaign  so  gloriously,  affords  me  time,  a 
freer  entrance  into  the«heart  of  the  empire,  and 
an  almost  certain  presage  of  farther  success  */'  But 
though  M.  de  Lorges  Continued  his  march  to 
Hailbron,  and  made  several  attempts  to  pass  the 
Necker  in  order  to  attack  the  prince  of  Badeib 

•  On  tliis  occasion  a  medal  was  struck  by  order  of  the  French 
monarch  representing  the  city  of  Heidelberg  in  flames,  with 
the  impious  inscription  ''  Rex  dixit  et  factum  est."  Who  that 
hears  or  reads  of  these  scenes  of  barbarity  and  devastation  can 
wonder  that  Louis  Xi  V.  should  be  thet  object  of  horror  to  his 
contemporariei. 
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be  was  iavariably  repulsed,  and  at  length  obliged  book  dl 
to  retreat,  by  way  of  Philipsburg,  back  to  France,     le^. 

In  Catalonia,  the  Spaniards  suffered  the  loss  of 
the  important  town  of  Roses,  almost  without  re- 
sistance. In  Piedmont  the  French  had,  as  in  all 
other  parts  during. this  summer,  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage. The  campaign  opened  on  the  part  of 
the  allies  with  the  siege  of  Pignerol ;  in  which  the 
duke  of  Savoy  had  made  some  progress  when  he  « 
understood  that  marechal  de  Catinat  had  de^ 
scended  into  the  plains,  and  menaced  the  city  of 
Turin.  Alarmed  at  the  danger  of  his  capital,  the 
duke  immediately  drew  off  bis  army  from  Pigne- 
rol, and  marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  whom 
he  found  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Masiglia. 
The  left  of  the  confederate  army,  composed  of  Battle  or 
Spanish  troops  and  imperial  cavalry,  was  com-  *"'«*^ 
manded  by  the  maiquis  de  Leganea;  the  right, 
of  imperial  and  Picdmontese  cavalry  and  infan- 
try intermixed,  by  the  duke  himself,  assisted  by 
the  Count  de  Caprara ;  and  the  centre,  which 
consisted  of  imperial,  British,  and  Piedmontese 
infantry,  by  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  and  th© 
count  de  Las  Torres.  The  duke  of  Schomberg, 
who  had  been  denied  his  just  rank;  fought  in  the 
capacity  of  colonel  only,  at  the  head  of  his  own 
regiment.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  4th  of 
October  ( 1693),  the  enemy  advanced  to  the  at- 
tack with  undaunted  resoliition,  charging  with 
^xed  bayonets  at  the  end  of4heir  f Usees,  with- 
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BOOK  IL  out  firing  a  shpt — at  that  time  a  very  unusual 
""^^^  mode  of  fighting.  The  confederfite  troops  de- 
fended themselves  with  equal  spirit ;  till,  the  left 
wing  at  length  giving  way,  the  infantry  in  centre 
were  attacked  in  rear  and  flank  by  the  enemy's 
horse.  Here  tlie  battle  raged  n;iore  desperately 
than  ever  ;  and  the  British  troops  had  an  oppor- 
tunity particularly  to  signalize  themselves.  After 
the  third  attack  the  count  de  Las  Torres  con- 
descended to  solicit  the  duke  of  Schomberg  to 
take  upon  him  the  command,  and  secure  the  re- 
treat of  the  centre  and  right  wing :  but  that  able 
officer,  instead  of  a  magnanimous  compliance, 
coldly  replied,  *'  that  it  was  necessary  first  to 
have  his  royal  highness's  order;  in  the  mean  time 
they  had  no  option  but  to  conquer  or  die."  After 
exhibiting  prodigies  of  valour,  the  duke  received  a 
mortal  wound;  and  the  confederates  were  finally 
compelled  to  abandon  the  field  of  battle,  covered 
with  heaps  of  slain,  to  the  enemy,  with  almost  all 
their  artillery,  and  above  100  standards.  But 
the  French  army  was  so  weakened  by  this  vic- 
tory as  to  be  incapable  of  attempting  any  farther 
offensive  operation.   . 

The  war  in  Hungary  was  still  carried  on  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Turks,  who  this  year  lost  the 
fortresses  of  Jeno  and  Villaguswar.  But  the  im- 
perialists, under  the  due  de  Croy,  were  repulsed  in 
an  attempt  on  the  city  of  Belgrade. 
After   the  prodigious  loss  sustained  by  the 
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Prencb  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  the  preceding  b5ok  q. 
year,  their  naval  exertions  during  the  present  ""J^^?^ 
summer  were  truly  astonishing.     So  early  as  tlie  smyi^* 

J  ^  o  ^  J  Fleet  cap- 

month  of  May^  while  the  British  ships  were  still  tured. 

in  harbour^  the  different  squadrons^  having  joined^ 
formed ,  a  grand  fleet  of  no  less  than  seventy-one 
men  of  war  of  the  line.  In  the  beginning  of 
June  the  English  and  Dutch  ships  sailed  do\^n 
the  channel.  On  the  6th  sir  George  Rooke  was 
detached  to  the  straits  with  a  squadron  of  twcnty*- 
three  ships^  as  convoy  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
Smyrna  trade-r-the  whole  fleet  accompanying 
him  fifty  leagues  to  the  south- west  ward  of  Ushant^ 
forgreater security  to.the  merchant  sliips^  amount- 
ing to  near  four  hundred  in  number.  Unsuspi- 
cious of  danger^  Rooke  proceeded  on  his  voyage; 
and  on  the  17th  descried  to  his  astonishment  the 
whole  French  fleet  cruising  about  sixty  leagues 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent.  In  this  emergency  tbera 
was  no  alternative  than  to  make  signal  for  the 
merchantmen  to  shift  for  themselves — the  convoy 
maintaining  as  well  as  they  were  able  a  running 
fight  for  their  protection.  .  In  theresult^  two  mea 
of  war^  one  English  and  one  Dutch>  were  burnt^ 
and  two  Dutch  ships  after  a  desperate  resistance 
taken  by  the  enemy,  who  also  captured  about 
forty  of  the  merchantmen,  several  of  them  Smyrna 
ships  richly  laden,  and  destroyed  about  fifty  more 
The  greater  part  saved  themselves  in  Faro,  St 
l^ucar  or  Cadiz.    Sir  George  Rooke  bojre  away 
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BOOK  n.  for  the  Madeiras^  whence  he  arrived  at  Cork  la 
1^3.  August.  The  French  admiral^  M.  de  Tourville, 
after  insulting  the  coasts  of  Spain^  and  burning 
several  English  and  Dutch  vessels  at  Malaga 
Alicante  and  other  places^  returned  in  triumph  to 
Toulon.  The  greatest  clamors  v^ere  not  without 
some  appearances  of  reason  excited  in  England 
by  this  misfortune.  The  whigs  and  anti-courtiers 
renewed  their  attacks  on  the  earl  of  Nottingham, 
through  whose  criminal  negligence,  if  not  more 
criminal  treachery,  it  was  affirmed  this  unpa- 
ralleled calamity  had  happened.  The  admirals 
Killigrew  and  Delaval,  both  strongly  attached  to 
the  tory,  not  to  say  the  Jacobite,  party,  also  fell, 
and  with  far  more  reason,  under  great  and  grievous 
suspicion.  No  attempt  was  made  to  retrieve  the 
bonor  of  the  British  flag,  except  by  an  attack  on 
St.  Maloes,  a  noted  rendezvous  of  privateers,  by  a 
squadron  under  commodore  Benbow,  who  canno- 
naded and  bombarded  the  town,  to  the  great  con- 
sternation of  the  inhabitants,  for  three  days  suc- 
cessively. 

'  Still  more  dreadful  than  the  calamities  occa- 
sioned by  the  conflict  now  raging  in  Europe  were 
those  caused  by  the  war  of  nature  and  the  com- 
motion of  the  elements.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  Malta  and  Sicily  were  visited  by  a 
succession  of  earthquakes ;  particularly  on  tha 
9th  January  ( 1693),  when  they  v^^ere  alarmed  with 
a  tremendous  nocturnal  shock,  which  they  hoped 
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would  have  been  the  last.     But  this  only  proved  book  a 
a  prelude  to  another,  and  far  vforse^  vs^hich  took    1693. 
place  on  the  1  Ith,  at  three  in  the  afternoon ;  and  ^^^"^ 
which  in  Malta  shook  every  building  to  its  f<>"«-5|J*}Jafnd 
dation,  ruined  some,  and  damaged  many.     ButsicUy. 
its  chief  violence  viras  reserved  for  Sicily,  where  the 
effects  produced  were  so  terrific  as  to  excite  the 
idea,  and  almost  the  apprehension,  that  the  globe 
itself  was  about  to  dissolve,  and  return  to  its  pri- 
maeval atoms.     Etna  seemed  to  be  heaved  from 
its  basis.     The  air,  obscured  by  sudden  darkness, 
was  prsternaturally  illuminated  by  an  uninter- 
mitted  blaze  of  lightnings,  accompanied  by  the 
rolling  of  perpetual  thunders.  The  crash  of  falling 
edifices  in  every  direction,  the  frightful  chasms 
disclosing  themselves  to  view,  the  mountainous 
billows  rushing  with  impetuous  fury  from  the  sea, 
and  threatening  to  overwhelm  the  earth,  completed 
the  horror  of  the  scene.  Between  thirty  and  forty 
towns  and  cities,  with  a  vast  extent  of  country, 
were  involved  in  this  amazing  calamity ;  and  of 
these  the  far  greater  part  were  wholly  swallowed 
up.     More  than  70,000  persons  are  said  to  have 
perished;    and  18,000  in  Catanea  alone,  which 
sunk  down  at  once  with  as  much  noise  as  if  the 
fabric  of  the  earth  had  rent  asunder. 

In  the  spring  of  the  present  year  1693,  a  session  Aff*!"  of 
of  parliament  was  held  in  Scotland,  of  which  it  k 
necessary  to  give  some  account,  as  well  as  of  the 
gc;peral  state  of  affairs  ie  that  kingdom  for  somd 
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BOOK  II.  <^^  ^^  ^^  three^estates  of  aobles^  kaight^  6ff 
barons^  and  burgesses^  the  choice  of  elervea  dele- 
gates each^  to  be  chosen  moutbly  or  oftener  if 
they  thought  fit ;  and  a  clause  was  added  to  en- 
able the  parliameut  not  only  to  take  any  matteri 
into  consideration  which  had  been  rejected  in  tho 
committee  of  articles  agreeably  to  the  original 
infitructi<His>  but  primarily  to  move  and  regulate 
the  same.  But  the  patriots  in  parliament  de- 
clared thi^t^  if  the  institution  remained^  thegrieV'<> 
ance  would  remain  with  it;  and  they  would 
hearken  to  no  modification  of  so  detestable  and 
unconstitutional  an  appointment.  This  com- 
mittee was  of  obscure  and  remote  origin^  and 
was  apparently  intended  merely  to  prepare  and 
facilitate  the  business  of  parliament  without  as- 
suming any  species  of  separate  or  independent 
power.  But  they  soon  shewed  a  disposition  to 
innovate  on  the  rights  of  parliaments^  and  almost 
every  reign  added  something  to  their  encroach- 
ments, till  Charles  I.  in  the .  parliament  held 
A.  i).  1633,  when  he  was  in  the  height  of  hit 
greatness,  divested  by  his  own  royal  and  sove- 
reign power  the  respective  estates  of  the  privilege 
of  choosing  their  respective  commissioners,  and 
virtually  consigned  the  M'hole  appointment  over 
to  eight  bishops,  nominated  by  himself  or  the 
)ord  high  commissioneTj  whctwere  to  choose  eigh( 
DoblemeUj  and  the  sixteen  were  then  to  nominatt 
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eigtit  barons  and  eight  burgesses  ;  and  these  ?22^ 
Airty-two  persons,  in  conjunction  ^ith  the  offi- 
cers of  state  as  supernumeraries^  should  be  the 
whole  and  sole  lords  of  articles^  exclusive  of  all 
others.  And  to  them  was  committed  the  right 
and  liberty  of  bringing  in  motions;  of  making 
overtures  for  redressing  wrongs,  and  of  proposing 
iftieans  and  expedients  either  for  the  relief  or  the 
safety  and  benefit  of  the  subject.  Neither  was  it 
lawfiil  for  any  member  or  number  of  members 
not  of  the  committee  to  make  the  least  proposal 
or  motion  either  for  the  repealing  of  an  ill  law,  or 
for  the  enacting  of  a  good  one*. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  institution^  which 
the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  Scottish  patriots 
aimed  not  merely  to  meliorate  or  modify^  but 
lor  ever  to  annul  and  abrogate.  The  parliament 
being  now^  in  consequence  of  the  disappoint- 
ment they  had  sustained^  in  a  very  discontented 
mood^  a  bill  was  introduced  to  incapacitate  ^'  all 
persons  of  whatever  rank  or  degree  from  occupy- 
ing any  public  trust  or  employment  who  in  the 
former  evil  government  had  been  grievous  to  the 
nation^  by  acting  in  the  encroachments  which  in 
the  claim  of  rights  were  declared  to  be  contrary 
•  to  law^  or  had  shewed  disaffection  to  the  late 

*  Vide  the  masterly  tract  entitled  "  Ftoceedings  pf  the 
Scottish  Parliament  vindicated,**  &c. 
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BOOK  a  happy  change^  &c."    To  this  the  lord  commit 
sioner  refused^  not  without  good  reason^  the  royal* 
assent ;  it  being  evidently  the  effort  of  a  faction 
to  avenge  themselves  upon  Uieir  enemyj  and  ta 
engross  the  whole  power  rof  the  government.        , 
On  the  king's  accession  to  the  crown  of  Scot^ 
land«  he  had  filled  up  the  vacancies  in  the  judicial 
.  department  as  in  England,  where  no  opposition 
to  so  obvious  and  necessary  an  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  was  thought  of.     But  it  was  suggest- 
ed by  the  disa&cted  and  discontented  in  the  par* 
liament  of  Scotland^  that  by  a  vacancy  in  tha 
throne  all  commissions  were  vacated;  that^  though 
the  king  by  his  prerogative  had  a  right  to  fill  such 
partial  and  occasional  vacancies  as  might  occur 
in  the  usual  course  of  things,  a  general  nomina:* 
tion  could  only  be  made  by  the  authority 'and 
concurrence  of  parliament :  and  a  bill  was  or- 
dered in  for  that  purpose.  But  this  the  king  con- 
sidered as  an  high  affront;  and  positive  orders 
were  given  to   the  commissioner    to  reject  it. 
Another  bill  was  introduced  for  repealing  the  act 
of  supremac}^  passed  in  1669  under  the  ministry 
of  liauderdale^  which  carried  the  authority  of  the 
king  in  matters  ecclesiastical  so  high^  that  it  seem- 
ed witliiu  the  limits  of  his  prerogative  to  establish 
any  religion  thai  he  saw  fit  in  Scotland.    This  was 
specified,  andjustly^  in  the  instrument  of  govern- 
ment, as  a  fundamental  grievance ;  and  the  king 
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hi  his  instructions  Tiad  authorized  the  lord  com-   book  il 
missioner  to  assent  to  its  repeal :  but  the  assent 
was  nevertheless  refused.  An  act,  however,  passed 
early  in  the  session  for  the  abolition  of  episcopacy, 
unA,  as  the  act  expresses  it,  ^'  the  pre-eminence  of 
any  orders  in  the  church  above  that  of  presbyter;'* 
and  it  vaguely  and  generally  declared  '^  that  the 
king  and  queen's  majesties,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  parliament,  would  settle  by  law  that  church 
in  the  kingdom  which  was  most  agreeable  to  the 
inclinations  of  the  people:"  and  by  a  subsequent 
proclamation,  ^^  all  such  ministers  as  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  ministry  upon  the  13th  day  of 
April  were  allowed  to  continue  there  undisturbed." 
This  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  gavcmuch  offence  to  the  bigottcd  English 
episcopalians,  who  made  no  allowance  for  the  mo« 
tivesof  policy  by  which  the  king  was  in  present  cir- 
cumstances necessarily  guided .  The  conduct  of  the 
Scottish  bishops  had  made  episcopacy  odious  to  the 
nation.     The  king  himself  expressed  his  surprise     * 
what  could  be  become  of  the  episcopal  party  in 
Scotland— no  person  of  consequence  even  naming 
episcopacy  to  him*.     The  pertinacity  andill-hu* 
mor  of  parliament  seemed  to  cncrease  as  the  ses- 
sion drew  into  length.     They  passed  a  resolution 
that  it  was  illegal  for  the  judges  nominated  by  the 
king  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions 

*  Oi.pM.ixoK,  vol.  ii.  p.  2S. 
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BOOK  IT.  and  forbade  them  to  open  their  commission.  Tb6 
judges  were  on  the  contrary  required  and  com- 
pelled to  act  by  the  authority  of  the  privy  council; 
and  such  was  the  ferment^  that  it  was  though^ 
necessary  to  order  a  number  of  troops  into  thm 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  in  order  to  preserve 
the  public  peace. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion^  hisg^ace  the  lord 
,  commissioner  adjourned  the  parliament  to  the  8th 
of  October  following :  hut  such  a  flame  did  the 
refusal  of  the  court  to  accede  to  the  measures  of 
the  patriots  excite^  that^  immediately  subsequent 
to  the  adjournment^  a  remonstrance  was  framed  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  in  strong  and  energetic 
language^  representing  to  his  majesty  the  evil 
consequences  which  must  ensue  from  a  refusal 
''  so  contrary  to  his  majesty's  acceptance  of  the 
claim  of  rights  and  to  his  declaration  promising 
the  redress  of  grievances/'    The  king,  sensibly 
touched  with  these  reproaches^  caused  his  instrue*- 
tions  to  his  commissioner  to  be  publishedj  by 
which  it  appeared  that  his  grace  was  authorized 
to  have  made  greater  concessions  than  he  chose  to 
do  respecting  the  points  in  question ;  and  it  waa 
to  be  inferred  that  the  king,  who  had  little  know-- 
ledge  of  Scottish  afiairs^  was  not  well  pleased 
witluthe  conduct  of  those  on  whom  he  had  placed 
bis  reliance.    The  ambition  of  some^  and  the  dis- 
gust of  others^  who  conceived  that  the  king  had 
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▼iolat^  liis  engagements^  induced  them  to  enter  book  il 
into  dangerous  cabals  and  inti%ues  with  the  high 
episcopal  and  Jacobite  party^  for  the  restoration 
of  the  abdicated  monarch,  who  in  his  present 
situation  was  supposed  willing  to  concede  what* 
ever  might  be  demanded.     At  the  head  of  these 
mal-content  whigs  was  sir  James  Montgomery, 
who^  being  disappointed  in  his  views  of  obtallning 
the  secretaryship  of  state,  with  the  chief  manage^ 
ment  of  affairs^  became  the  most  virulent  opposer 
of  the  government.     Clierishing  the  same  chime- 
rical projects  with  the  discontented  whigs  in  Eng-  Conspiracy 
land,  he  formed  a  close  connection  with  the  earl  Scottish 
of  Monmouth,  the  duke  of  Bolton,  and  other  head^  by 
men  of  the  same  stamp — and  they  were  so  far  Mom^cT 
actuated  by  the  spirit  of  faction  and  foll>,  as  to  ^^^ 
imagine  that  the  national  happiness  and  safety 
could  be  permanently  established  only  by  a  coun- 
ter-revolution— that  king  James,  convinced  of  his 
errors,  wouFd  detach  himsc*lf  entirely   from  the 
French  interest ;  and  that,  if  his  restoration  were 
effected  by  the  whigs,  he  would  entrust  himself 
and  his  interests  wholly  into  their  hands.     The 
particulars  of  this  conspiracy  were  disclosed  by 
the  brother  of  Montgomery  to  bi«hop  Burnet.  He 
affirmed  that  a  treaty  was  settled  with  king  James, 
krticles  agreed  on,  and  an  invitation  subscribed 
by  the  whole  cabal. 

During  the  recess  of  parliament,  endeavour^ 
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BOOK  n,  -w&re  used  bj  the  court  to  soften  the  rage  of  oppo« 
sition  by  an  artful  distribution  of  places — ^aln^bsi: 
^very  considerable  office  of  government  being 
put  into  conia^ission^  in  order  to  provide  for  as 
great  a  number  as  possible.     The  great  seal  was 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  duke  of  Hamil* 
ton,  the  earl  of  Argyle,  and  the  earl  of  Sutherland : 
the  privy  seal  to  the  earl  of  Forfar,  the  earl  of 
Kintore^  and*  the  lord  Carmichael ;  the  treasury 
AVas  divided  among  the  earl  of  Crawford,  the  eari 
of  Cassilis,  and  the  earl  of  Tweedale,  the  lord 
Ruthven,  and  the  master  of  Melville;  and  the 
clerk  register's  office  between  the  lord  Belhaven 
2ind  four  other  persons.     . 

As  the  supplier  granted  by  parliament  had  been 

for  obvious  reasons  very  scanty,  it  was  absolutely 

necessary  either  to  disband  the  army  or  speedily 

to  convene  another  meeting.     As  the  least  of 

these  evils,  a  session  was  held  in  the  following 

jKari  of      3pring,  April  1690-*— the  earl  of  Melville  being 

appointed   appointed  lord  high  commissioner.    Such  was  the 

CommU^  strength  pf  the  different  parties  united  in  oppo-r 

°^^'         sition,  that,  on  the  first  division  on'  a  trivial  ques^ 

tion  respecting  a  contested  election,  the  mstjority 

in  favor  of  the  court  was  not  more  than  six  or 

seven  voices.  Even  thi^  majority  would  have  been 

lost,  if  all  the  Jacobites  who  were  returned  had 

taken  their  seats  in  parliament,  and,  of  course,  the 

Aath  of  allegiance;  agreeably  to  the  secret  wishes 
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and  instructions  of  the  court  of  St.  Germaine's^  book  n. 
»nd  to  the  earnest  entreaties  of  those  who  had 
the  most  zeaX  and  the  least  conscience  of  the 
party;  among  whom  mention  is  particularly 
made  of  Paterson^  the  deprived  archbishop  of 
Glasgow* 

Although  the  violent  whigs  arid  the  violent 
tories  were  equally  eager  to  obstruct  the  measures 
of  government^  their  views  and  deigns  were  so 
irreconcileable,  that  no  cordial  coalescence  .could 
long  subsist.     There  were  in  fact  three  distinct 
parties  in  opposition — ^the  Jacobites,   headed  by 
the  dukes  of  Athol  and  Qucensberry^  the  lords 
Annandale,  Breadalbane,  Balcarras,  &c. — the  dis^ 
affected  whigs,  led  by  sir  James  Montgomery, 
coUeagued  with  the  lords  Argyle,  Ross.  &c.— 
a^nd  the  discontented  revolutionists,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  the  duke  of  Hamilton  ;  who  thinkr 
ing  his   merits   not    sufficiently  rewarded,   and 
aiming  at  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  had  no 
farther  design  than  the  ruih  of  the  lords  Melville 
and  Stair.    The  court  saw  the  necessity,  in  order 
to  dissolve  this  connection,  of  making  those  con-  popular 
cessions  which  had  been  formerly  refused.  The  lord  orthTpm 
conunissioner  now  therefore  gave  the  royal  assent  ^^^®"** 
to  the  bill  for  rescinding  the  act  of  supremacy  ; 
to  another  for  the  direct  establishment  of  presby- 
tery and  annihilating  the,right  of  patronage;  and 
to  v^  third  for  the  abolition  of  t^e  lords  of  article. 
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BOOKiL  Bj  these  decisive  measures^  those  members  wh<» 
^"^^^'^"^^  ^ere  actuated  by  public  and  patriotic  motives^ 
and  whose  discontent  had  never  risen  to  disafiec* 
tion^  were  at  once  conciliated^  a  clear  majority 
ascertained^  and  the  bills  of  supply  voted  without 
difficulty.  It  is  remarkable^  that  sir  James  Mont- 
gomery^  imagining  the  court  would  not  dare  to 
asfsent  to  the  unreserved  establishment  of  pres- 
bj'tery  in  Scotland^  from  the  Jealousies  it  was 
calculated  to  excite  in  Ekigland,  made  a  vehement 
and  inflammatory  speech  in  parliament^  declaring 
Popiicicy    *'  that  he  knew  there  were  instructions  for  settling 
fomcry.     religion^  and  he  thought  it  a  shame  it  was  not 
done ;  but  some^to  flatter  the  court,  against  their 
own  principles  had  delayed  it.     He  knew*likc- 
wise  some  were  for  one  kind  of  government,  some 
for  another  i  some  were  for  a  certain  kind  of 
presbytery  called  Erastianism,  like  that  of  Hol- 
land :  but  he  told  them  there  could  not  and  ought( 
not  to  be  any  other  established  in  Scotland  than 
the  presbyterian  model  of  1648,  which  was  the 
government  most  conformable  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  best  able  to  control  the  extravagant  power 
of  kings,  under  which  they  had  groaned  so  many 
years."—''  This  speech,"  says  lord  Balcarras  in 
his  Account  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  '*  to  us 
that  knew  his  secrets,  seemed  a  little  extraordi- 
nary :  but  he  excused  himself  by  being  obliged  to 
do  so,  otherwise  he  Aould  all  lose  credit  with  hu 
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party;  and  that  it  signified  nothing,  since  he  knew  book  vl 
that  lord  Melville  never  durst  pass  n,  though  it 
came  to  be  approved/*  The  projects  of  the  par- 
tics  were  now  entirely  disconcerted,  and  mutual 
reproaches  succeeded.  "  To  all  your  friends,"  said 
lord  Balcarras  in  the  celebrated  tract  now  quoted^ 
and  addressed  by  him  to  the  abdicated  monarch, 
"  it  was  very  evident  how  great  an  advantage 
might  be  had  by  joining  with  the  violent  party ; 
for  by  that  we  thought  ourselves  sure  of  breaking 
their  army,  which  consisted  of  about  10,000  men^ 
and  which  must  immediately  be  disbanded  when 
they  saw  the  parliament  establish  no  fund,  neither 
for  paying  their  arrears  nor  subsistence :  and  all 
having  gone  in  confusion,  and  your  majesty 
being  then  in  Ireland,  and  the  highlanders  in  a 
better  disposition  to  rise,  it  were  easy  to  make  a 
good  use  of  their  disorders.  Sir  James,  in  thd 
first  meeting  we  had  with  him,  laid  out  the  great  ^ 
advantages  your  interest  would  obtain  if  this  suc^ 
ceeded ;  the  strength  of  his  party,  and  all  the  in- 
fluence he  had  over  them.  He  told  us  likewise  of 
their  sending  a  messenger  to  your  majesty,  with 
assurances  of  their  returning  to  their  duty  ;  but 
said  nothing  of  the  instructions,  commissions,  and 
pernicioua  advices  he  had  sent  along  with  them, 
believing  undoubtedly  it  would  have  hindered  us 
from  joining  with  them.  For  by  this  we  should 
have  clearly  seen  it  was  only  trying  to  make  t 
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BOOKn.  better  bargain  for  themselves  that  made  them 
change  parties^  and  not  out  of  any  sentiments  of 
conviction  for  having  done  amiss." 

A  direct  rupture  however  did  not  take  place 
between  these  jealous  and  distrustful  friends^  till 
the  arrival  of  a  messenger  from  the  late  king  with 
a  great  black  box  of  papers^  directed  to  sir  James 
Montgomery.  This  sir  James  first  opened  alone, 
and  afterwards  disclosed  to  the  lords  Argyle, 
Arran,  and  Ross,  who  agreed  that  various  of  the 
papers  were  improper  to  be  seen  by  the  other 
party.  Sir  James  Montgomery  therefore  again 
ArtificCT  of  closed  and  sealed  the  box,  and  appointed  a  meet* 
jBiiydc-  ing  at  the  apartments  of  the  marquis  of  Athol, 
at  which  the  marquis  Iiimscl^  and  the  lords  Lin* 
lithgow,  Ross,  Breadalbane,  and  Balcarras,  attend* 
ed.  At  this  meeting,  sir  James  informed  the 
persons  present  that  a  box  of  papers  had  arrived, 
which  he  had  determined  not  to  open  but  in  their 
presence :  protesting,  as  lord  Balcarras  in  his 
narrative  of  this  transaction  affirms,  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  Almightv  God,  that  he  was  entirely  ig- 
norant of  the  contents.  But  the  lords  present, 
strongly  suspecting  the  integrity  of  Montgomery 
examined  the  box  and  seals  with  the  greatest  at* 
tention,  and  plaialy  perceived  not  only  that  the 
cord  was  changed,  but  that  the  seals  themselves 
wore,  by  a  strange  inadvertency,  Montgomery's 
own  impression.  A  scene  of  the  utmost  confusion 
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now  ^Qsued^  not  merely  from  the  detection  of  so  bookil 
infamous  a  collusion^  but  from  the  actual  inspec- 
tion of  the  papers ;  hy  ^hicfa^  notwitlistanding 
the  withdrawment  of  those  deemed  most  obnox* 
ious^  it  appeared  that  the  king  had  consented  to 
put  the  whole  power  of  the  government  into  the 
hands  of  the  presbjterians.  '^  They/'  says  lord 
Balcarras^  "  were  in  no  less  confusion  than  we ; 
finding  we  saw  their  folly  in  undertaking  things 
they  had  not  the  least  shadow  of  power  to  perform* 
They  had  promised  to  get  all  the  parliament  to  de* 
dare  for  your  majesty^  and  immediately  meet  in 
your  name;  and  the  earl  of  Argyle  commissioner* 
who  was  made  a  marquis^  and  sir  James  made 

earl  of  A^ ^r^  and  Ross  likewise  an  earl;  au4 

2ill  employments  of  church  and  state^  and  array, 
entirely  put  into  their  hands  and  those  of  their 
friends^  who  were  generally  the  greatest  enemies 
to  monarchy.  There  were  likewise  great  bundles 
of  letters  not  directed,  but  left  to  their  direction, 
to  be  given  to  any  of  your  friends  they  thought 
fit  to  trust ;  which  indeed  we  thought  a  little  hard 
to  be  put  into  their  hands,  who  had  been  for 
fighting  your  majesty,  and  also  endeavouring  to 
ruin  us  on  your  account." 

All  confidence  being  now  for  ever  lost,  the 
only  question  at  issue  between  the  parties 
seemed  to  be,  which  should  first  impeach  the 
other.     The  lord   Ross,  after   protesting  with 
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BOOK  n.  oaths^  as  lord  Balcarras  infonaM  iis^  ihtd  he  never 
would  make  any  discovery^  communicated  to  s 
fiuMitic  minister  at  Edinburgh  that  he  was  under 
great  trouNe  of  conscience,  and  desired  his  prayers 
to  enable  him  to  open  his  heart  to  him.  After  long 
{Hrayers  and  many  sighs  and  tears^  he  told  him  all 
he  knew.  The  minister  repeated  next  morning 
to  lord  Melville  the  result  of  this  conference^  and 
desired  a  passport  to  London  for  lord  Ross;  who 
before  his  departure  informed  Melville  in  general 
terms  that  there  were  dangerous  matters  in  agi- 
ptettcttim  tatioir  against  the  king  and  government^  in  which 
ti^  Coo-  *  he  had  too  great  a  share^  and  for  which  he  sought 
SmST  God's  pardon^  but  was  denied^  and  was  now  going 
to  seek  it  from  the  queen.  On  his  arrival  in 
London  and  examination  before  the  lords  Not^ 
tingham  and  Danby>  being  thought  to  prevaricato 
,  in  his  evidence^  he  was  committed  close  prisoner  to 
the  To^^er.  The  earls  of  Argyle^  Aunandale^  and 
Breadalbane^  withdrawing  also  under  different  pre* 
fences  to  England^  Montgomery  himself  repaired 
to  the  earl  of  Melville,  and  made  a  full  discovery 
of  the  whole  conspiracy.  The  good*nature  and 
credulity  of  Melville,  mistaking  consternation  for 
contrition,  furnished  this  man  also  with  a  passport 
to  London,  and  a  letter  to  the  queen  in  his  favor. 
But,  on  his  subsequent  examinations,  having, 
from  a  sense  of  honor  not  to  be  expected  from  a 
inan  \iho  had  acted  a  part  so  treacherous^  per- 
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fiflted  in  hU  refusal  to  reveal  the  namca  of  those  bouik. 
with  whom  he  carried  on  acorrespondence  in  En^ 
laad^  he  failed  in  obtaining  his  pardon.  After 
absconding  and  lying  concealed  some  months  in 
liondon,  he  made  his  escape  to  the  continent, 
where  his  plotting  genius  involved  him  in  new 
dangers  and  difficulties,  till  at  length  spleen  and 
Fexation  put  an  end  prematurely  to  a  turbulent 
and  miserable  life ;  and  he  may  be  regarded  as 
•one  of  the  many  striking  examples  which  hiitory 
f xhibits,  how  great  is  the  cufse  of  possessing 
yplendid  talents,  when  uftaccompanied  by  judg^ 
fgaent,  and  disgraced  by  moral  depravity. 

The  earl  of  Annandale  also  threw  himself  upon 
this  queen's  mercy,  and,  as  he  had  not  personalljr 
treated  with  any  in  England,  he  could  make  no 
discoveries  to  their  disadvantage.  He  gave  how- 
ever a  deposition  on  oath  against  one  Neville 
Payatj  as  the  man  who  had  been  the  chief  medium 
of  connection  and  correspondence  betwe^i  the 
Ei^lisb  and  Scottish  malcontents.  .Being^takea 
in  Scotland,  Payne  was  twice  put  to  tlie  torture, 
according  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  that  country, 
without  making  any  confession :  and  it  does  not 
pppeaur  that  the  extent  of  this  conspiracy,  which 
the  government  shewed  much  solicitude  to  fathom, 
was  ever  perfectly  ascertained ;  though,  according 
to  the  accustomed  lenity  of  this  reign^  free  pardon 
was  granted  to  many  who  acknowledged  themr 
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BOOK  iL  selves  concerned  in  it.  Several  of  the  Scottish 
lords  were  set  at  liberty^  on  giving  their  words  of 
^^y^f  honor  not  to  disturb  the  government :  but  lord 
Tcmmeat.  Arrau  refuscd^  sayings  "  he  was  certain  he  should 
not  keep  it/'  Upon  the  whole^  the  session  or 
parliament,  which  opened  with  so  dark  an  aspect, 
terminated  very  prosperously.  During  the  sitting, 
also,  it  was  announced  that  a  body  of  highlanders 
to  the  number  of  about  2000,  commanded  by  the 
colonels  Buchan  and  Wachop,  who  had  rendez<- 
voused  at  Strathspey,  with  a  view  to  a  descent 
into  tlie  low  country,  \f  ere  surprised  and  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  by  the  king's  troops  undnr 
sir  Thomas  Levingstone.-^And  this  was  the  last 
military  effort  of  any  consequence  made  by  the 
party  of  king  James  in  Scotland. 

The  power  of  the  church  being  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  presbyterian  clergy,  the  episcopalians  suf- 
fered from  the  former  sufferers  a  persecution  as 
rigorpus  as  the  benign  spirit  of  the  new  govern-* 
ment  would  permit.  For,  though  the  history  of 
the  world  exhibits  no  characters  more  illustrious 
than  those  of  many  individuals  of  the  clerical  order 
whose  ardent  and  generous  minds  have  as  it  were 
burst  the  bonds  of  their  own  intellectual  thraldom, 
no  truth  is  more  certain,  as  a  general  axiom,  than 
that  priests  of  all  religions  are  the  same — all,  col- 
lectively speaking,  tainted  with  the  spirit  of  holy 
malignity^  of  lordly  pride^ .  of  barbarous  dog«^ 
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Matistti,  of  relentless  intolerance.  All  this  is  very  bookji. 
consistent  with  the  practice  of  many  amiable  and 
estimable  virtues  in  social  and  domestic  life.  Such 
is  the  imbecility  of  human  nature^  and  such  the 
pernicious  and  fatal  tendency  of  this  aspiring  and 
dan^^erous  profession  :-^''  hayingi"  as  has  been 
observed,  *'  what  Archimedes  only  wanted,  an- 
other world  on  which  to  fix  their  cn^nes,  no 
wonder  they  move  this  world  at  their  pleasure/* 
A  general  assembly  as  it  is  styled,  or  synod  of 
the  church  of  Scotland^  having  been  convened  in 
the  autumn  of  the  present  year,  1690^  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  clergy  were  so  disagreeable  to  the 
court,  that  the  assembly  was,  little  to  their  sa- 
tisfaction, dissolved  by  an  act  of  state,  and  an- 
other convoked  for  the  following  year.  In  the 
mean  time  the  king  determined  in  some  measure 
to  restore  the  balance  of  the  parties,  by  bringing 
some  of  the  tones  and  episcopalians  into  office- 
The  earl  of  Melville,  as  the  man  most  obno^ii^MiSi, 
was  removed  from  his  post  of  secretary  of  state, 
and  made  lord  privy  seal.  James  Johnstone,  late 
envoy  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  sir  John 
Dalrymple,  styled  the  master  of  Stair,  were  con- 
stituted joint  secretaries;  lord  Tweeddale,  created 
a  marquis,  a  man  of  sense  and  moderation^  was 
appointed  chancellor;  the  earl  of  Lothian,  high 
commissioner ;  and  the  earl  of  Crawford,  president 
of  the  council.  But  this  motley  administration 
VOL.  I.  y  ' 
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jKiOKn.  did  not  conduct  the  affairs  of  government  witb 
much   skill  or  success.     The  general  assembly 
met  at  the  close  of  the  year  1691 ;  and  during  the 
recess  of  parliament  the  two  parties  were  eager 
to  try  their  strength  in  this  subordinate  scene  of 
action.    The  presbyterians  since  the  late  changes 
were  grown  extremely  jealous  of  the  court.  They 
said  their  friends  were  disgraced,  and  their  bitterest 
enemies  were  admitted  into  favor.     The  king  re* 
commended  to  the  assembly,  by  the  high  com- 
missioner,  to  receive  the  episcopal  clergy  into  the 
church,  and  to  concur  in  such  measures  as  would 
be  necessary  to  effect  a  general  comprehension. 
^'  The  prelatists  now  gave  out/'says  bishop  Burnet, 
''  that  the  kinjg  was  theirs ;  in  answer  to  which 
die  presbyterians  affirmed  that4he  law  was  theirs^ 
and  they  would  abate  in  no  point  of  their  govern- 
ment.*'   Both  parties  being  much  inflamed,  and 
.        no  iikehood  of  accommodation  remaining,  the 
king  ordered  the  assembly  to  be  dissolved,  without 
appointing  any  other  time  or  place  of  meeting. 
But  the  presbyterian  clerjgy,  according  to  Aeir 
high  notions  of  church  government,  affirmed,  thai 
they  had  a  right  to  an  annual  meeting,  from 
which  nothing  could  cut  them  off.^ — They  pre- 
tended that  the  king's  power  of  calling  synods 
and  assemblies  was  cumulative,  and  not  privative 
— that  is,  he  might  call  them  if  he  would,  and 
appoint  time  and  place;  but  that,  if  he  did  not 
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right  inherent  in  the  church  :-^thcrefore  they  ad- 
journed tfaemtelves,  haying  first  protested  against 
the  rc^l  dissolution.  This  appeared  to  the  king 
an  high  strain  of  insolence,  i[nd  a  gross  kiyasioif 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown ;  and  there  were  ^^xfoeu 
not  wantipg  those  who  were  eager  to  embrace 
every  opportunity  of  incensing  him  i^afnst  the 
presbyteriMis.  Thus  the  episcopal  party  acquired 
additional  credit  with  liie  king :  for  in  this  respect 
the  folly  and  fury  of  one  faction  operated  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  actual  exercise  of  wisdom^ 
and  moderation  in  the  other. 

At  this  period  a  very  unf^rlxinite  ifvent  took  Maisac^^ 
^lace,  tendmg  to  throw  ti  great  odtum  upon  the 
government  of  the  kii^,  already  suflSciendy  un«* 
popular.  The  earl  of  BreadalbanCy  one  of  those 
noblemen  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late 
plot  and  received  his  pardon,  in  order  tcf  concili- 
ate thd  favor  'of  the  court,  formed  a  scheme  of 
quieting  the  highlanders,  and  enstiring  their  sub- 
mission, by  distributing  large  sums  of  money 
among  their  clnefs  :  AtA  15,000/.  were  remitted 
Irmn  England  for  this  purpose.  By  the  conniv^ 
ance  of  governinent  he  informed  the  highlanders, 
who  were  not  unacquainted  with  his  zeal  in  the 
same  canse^  that  the  best  service  they  could  dor 
king  James  was  to  lie  quiet,  and  to  reserve  them^ 
^ii^lves  to  a  more  favorable  time ;  and  in  the  meait 

t3 
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BOOK  IT.  while  they  were  justified  in  taking  the  oaihs^  and 
sharing  the  money  he  had  received  for  the  purpose 
among,  them.     Many  of  the  highland  chieftains 
were  persuaded  by  his  arguments' to  a  compli- 
ance ;  b.ut  others  were  obstinate^  or  made  such 
extravagant  demands^  that  lord  Breadalbane  found 
his  scheme  with  regard. to  them  impracticable. 
The  most  refractory  of  these  rebel  chieftains  was 
M'Donald  of  Glencoe,  between  whom  and  Bread- 
albane a  cause  of  private  animosity  subsisted^ 
originating^  as  it  is  said^  from  an  antient   feud 
bet^i^een  the  families.     During  the  course  of  hos- 
tilities  McDonald  had  plundered  the  lands  of 
Breadalbane ;  and  this  nobleman  insisted  upon 
being  indemnified  forhislosses^  from  McDonald's 
share  of  the  money  now  to  be  distributed.     This 
McDonald  not  only  absolutely  refused,  but  was 
successfully  assiduous  in  influencing  others  to  re- 
ject the  offers  made  to  them.     He  also  communi- 
cated to  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and' other  enemies 
of  lord  Breadalbane  the  dangerous  secret  of  this 
nobleman's  being  still  avowedly  attached  to  the 
interests  of  the  dethroned  monarch.     Breadal- 
bane, exasperated  at  this  conduct,  by  an  act,  not 
pf  sudden  passion,  but  of  cool  and  deliberate  re- 
venge, devoted  the  chieftain  and  his  clan  to  uttejr 
destruction.     King  William  had  by  proclamation 
offered  an  indemnity  to  all  the  highlanders  who 
had  been  in  arms  against  him^   provided  thej 
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provXd  submit  and  take  the  oaths  by  a  certain  day.  book  n. 
The  day  had  been  twice  or  thrice  prolonged;  and 
it  was  at  last  carried  to  the  close  of  the  present 
year^  with  a  positive  denunciation  of  proceeding 
to  military  execution  against  such  as  should  hold 
out  beyond  the  end  of  December  1691 .  All  were 
so  terrified  that  they  came  in;  and  even  M'Donald 
himself^  no  less  intimidated^  though  somewhat 
more  tardy  than  the  rest,  went  to  the  governor 
of  Fort  William  on  the  last  of  December,  and 
oflfercd  to  take  the  oaths :  but  he  being  only  a 
military  man  could  not  legally  tender  them,  and 
McDonald  set  out  immediately  for  Inverary,  the 
county  town  of  Argyle.  Though  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  weather  intensely  cold^ 
lie  reached  Inverary  in  a  very  few  days,  or,  ac« 
cording  to  some  accounts,  within  a  single  day^ 
after  the  term  prescribed  by  the  proclamation 
had  elapsed.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  sheriff  of  the 
county,  being  informed  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  administered  the  oaths  to  him  and  hi« 
adherents,  and  they  returned  in  peace  and  TuU 
confidence  of  security  to  their  own  habitations  in 
the  valley  of  Glencoe.  Before  this  happened 
the  earl  of  Breadalbanc  had  repaired  to  London, 
and  made  his  report  to  the  king  of  the  diligence 
with  which  hehad  endeavoured  to  effect  the  service 
entrusted'  to  him,  and  to  return  that  part  of  the 
money  which  he  bad  not  disposed  of.    He  em* 
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BOOK  II.  braced  the  opportunity  of  representing  M'Donald 
to  the  king  as  the  chief  person  who  bad  defeated 
the  good  design— as  an  incorrigible  rebel — as  a 
ruffian  inured  to  blood  and  rapine,  who  would 
©ever  be  obedient  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  nor 
liTC  peaceably  under  any  sovereign.  He  observed 
that  M'Donald  had  paid  no  regard  to  the  roysU 
proclamation ;  and,  at  once  to  gratify  his  own  re* 
venge,  and,  as  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  to 
make  thekingodious  to  the  highland  tribes^  Bread- 
albane  proposed  that  orders  should  be  sent  for  a 
military  execution  on  the  men  of  Glencoe.  This 
representation  was  strongly  enforced,  from  causes 
which  do  not  so  distinctly  appear,  on  the  part  of 
secretary  Stair.  It  is  indeed  said,  that  the  clan  of 
Glencoe  had  distinguished  itself  by  its  cruelties  in 
the  late  reigns  on  the  conventiclers ;  and  it  is  known 
that  Dairy  mple  was  a  fierce  and  bigoted  presbyte^ 
rian*  Of  the  degree  of  malignity  which  possessed 
Jiis  mind  some  notion  may  be  formed  from  the  te- 
nor of  his  dispatch  to  lord  Breadalbane,  dated  at  so 
early  a  period  as  December  3,  1691 ;  in  which  he 
lays,  ^^  By  the  next  I  expect  to  hear  either  these 
people  are  come  to  hand,  or  else  your  scheme  far 
mauling  tlb^m-^for  it  will  not  delay  .-r^-Menziej, 
Glengary,  and  all  of  them  have  written  letters, 
and  taken  pains  to  make  it  believed  that  all  you 
did  was  for  the  interest  of  king  James — therefore 
)ook  on,  and  you  shall  be  satisfied  of  your  as^ 
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TEKGE."  Shortly  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  book  n. 
to  which  the  proclamation  of  grace  was  limited^  a 
paper  of  instructions  was  drawn  by  the  secretary, 
and  addressed  to  colonel  Levingstone^  commander 
of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  specifying,  '"  that  such 
as  had  not  taken  the  oaths  by  the  time  limited 
should  be  excluded  the  beneBt  of  indemnity—- 
and  that  they  be  destroyed  by  fire  and  sword''— ^ 
With  this  express  mitigation  nerertheless^  in  the 
4th  article^ ''  that  the  rebels  may  not  think  them- 
selres  desperate,  we  allow^  you  to  give  terms  and 
quarters!  but  in  this  manner  only;  that  chieftains 
and  heritors,  or  leaders,  be  prisoners  of  war,  their 
lives  only  safe,  and  all  other  thii^  in  mercy--<^and 
the  community,  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance^ 
&c.  are  to  have  quarters  and  indemnity  for  tteit 
lives  and  fortunes ;  and  to  be  protected  from  tha 
soldiers/'  By  an  extraordinary  singularity  shew- 
ing very  artful  contrivance,  this  instrument,  dated 
January  11>  1692,  wa?  both  signed  and  counter- 
signed by  the  king.  This  order,  however,  not 
being  deemed  sufficiently  full  and  explicit^  a 
paper  of  additional  instructions  was  prepared  by 
secretary  Stair,  who,  with  the  same  wary  caution^ 
procured  it  to  be,  as  before  super-signed  and 
counter-signed  by  the  king:  in  which,  after  giving 
directions  for  receiving  the  submission  of  those 
who  had  made  application  for  mercy,  it  is  in  words 
mosts^fataUy  me»orable  said:  ''If  the  tribe  of 
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?00K  n.  Giencoe  fcan  well  be  separated  from  the  rest,  it 
will  be  a  proper  vindicatioa  of  public  justice  to 
extirpate  th^t  sect  of  thieves."  Bishop  Burnet 
expressly  affirms,  ''  that  the  kirg  signed  thia 
.paper  as  his  custom  too  often  was,  in  a  hurry, 
without  examining  into  the  import  of  it:""  but, 
without  laying  any  great  stress  upon  this  assertion, 
it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  matter  might 
be  represented  to  him  in  such  false  oolors  as  to 
persuade  him  of  the  necessity  of  one  example  of 
^eat  severity,  to  ensure  the  permanent  peace  of 
the  country. 

Having  thus  obtained-  the  king's  warrant  for 
what  Breadalbane  and  the  master  of  Stair  appear 
to  have  pre-concerted  and  predetermined,  it  was 
uot  long  suffered  to  remain  dormant.  In  a  letter 
to  the  commander  in  chief,  Levingstone,  dated 
January  the  11th,  1692,  the  secretary  says: 
''  Just  now  my  lord  Argyle  tells  me,  that  Giencoe 
hath  not  taken  the  oath ;  at  which  I  rejoice. 
It  is  a  great  work  of  charity,  to  be  exact  iu  root- 
ing out  that  damnable  sect,  the  worst  of  the  high^ 
landers.  The  winter  is  the  only  season  in  which 
we  are  sure  the  highlanders  cannot  escape  us/' 
In  his  dispatch  of  the  16th  of  January.  1692,  ac* 
companying  the  additional  instructions,  he  writes^ 
after  some  mention  made  of  the  royal  mercy, 
^'  But,  for  a  just  example  of  vengeance,  I  entreat 
the  thieving  tribe  of  Giencoe  be  rooted  out  t<t 
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purpose."  And  in  his  letter  to  colonel  Hill,  go-  book  il 
veraor  of  Fort  William,  January  30,  he  directs^ 
"  Pray  when  the  thing  concerning  Glencoe  is  re- 
solved, let  it  be  secret  and  sudden.  Better  not 
meddle  with  them,  than  not  to  purpose."  In 
ar,>ther  dispatch  to  Levingstone,  he  says  :  *'•  I  as«»  ^ 

sure  you,  that  your  power  shall  be  full  enough ; 
and  I  hope  the  soldier«  will  not  trouble  the  go- 
vernment with  prisoners."  The  execution  of  this 
bloody  commission  was  committed  to  a  captain 
Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  who,  at  the  head  of  a 
corps  of  soldiers,  was  sent  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary 1692  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  the  valley^ 
remaining  as  it  appears^  fifteen  days — the  com- 
mander professing  the  most  amicable  intentionsj 
and  he  and  his  men  being  received  with  the  rude 
but  kind  hospitality  of  the  country.  On  the 
evening  before  thif  massacre,  Campbell  passed 
some  hours  in  social  converse  and  amusement  at 
McDonald's  house:  but,  certain  circumstances 
occasioning  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  two 
sons  of  McDonald,  they  went  out  to  make  dis-  ' 
coveries,  and,  to  their  amazement,  found  eight 
or  ten  sentinels  on  the  spot  where  only  one  used 
to  be  posted.  The  discourse  amongst  them  was 
^^  thatthey  liked  not  the  work ;  though  they  would 
willingly  have  fought  the  men  of  the  Glen^  they 
held  it  b^se  to  murder  them."    Upon  hasten- 
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BOOK  a  ing  back  to  apprisetheir  father  of  the  impending 
danger^  they  found.the  mansion  already  surround- 
ed— heard  the  discharge  of  musquets^,  and  the 
shrieks  and  clamors  of  those  within ;  and^  being 
unarmed^  fled  for  their  lives^  and  had  the  good 
fortune^to  effect  their  escape. 

Rushing  to  his  chamber^  the  assassins  had  shot 
through  the  head  the  elder  McDonald,  who  fell 
lifeless  into  the  arms  of  his  wife.  The  laird  of  Au« 
chintrinken^  McDonald's  guests  who  had  sub^ 
mitted  to  the  government  three  months  before, 
and  had  then  colonel  Hill's*  protection  in  his 
pockety  met  the  same  fate.  A  boy  of  eight  yean 
of  age  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  in  the  act  of  im« 
ploring  mercy.  In  this  manner  thirty-eight  per* 
sons  were  inhumanly  butchered ;  most  of  them  in 
their  bedsf^helpless  and  unresisting.  The  order, 
extended  to  all  the  males  in  the  valley  under  the 
age  of  seventy^  amounting  to  about  200 :  but 
the  parties  which  were  to  co-operate  with  Camp«> 
bell^  whether  by  chance^  or  as  it  is  more  probable^ 
by  design^  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  secure  the 
passes  of  the  Glen^  so  that  160  escaped.  After 
perpetrating  this  horrid  deed,  they  set  the 
houses  on  fire  and  drove  off  the  cattle-^^leaving 
the  women  and  children  of  the  Glen  exposed  to 
the  storms  of  that  inclement  clime  and  season^ 
naked  and  forlorn^  without  food  or  shelter^  in  the 
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QBiiddt  of  tbe  snow  that  covered  the  mountaias  on  book  i{. 
every  side,  at  tbe  distance  of  six  miles  from  the 
nearest  habitation  :  and  they  arc  said  to  have  pe- 
rished far  the  most  part  in  this  wild  and  drearj 
waste  before  they  could  receive  the  least  comfort  or 
assistance  ;  lady  M'Donald  in  particular^  wife  of 
the  chieftain,  a  .woman  venerable  for  her  yean 
and  condition^  expiring  in  a  pbreqsy  of  grief  aa4 
horror*. 

•  Though  Campbelij  whea  the  business  in  question  became 
the  theme  of  public  execration,  justified  the  perpetration  of  . 
this  abominable  act,  saying  in  the  rt)yal  coffee- house,  £iin- 
burgbi  *'  that  he  would  do  it  again,  if  it  were  again  to  be  done  j** 
yet  we  are  told,  that  a  consciousness  of  guilt  vas  always  visibis 
in  his  deportment  -,  and  it  was  said  of  him,  *'  Glencoe  seems 
to  han^  about  GienlyoQ  night  and  day-^you  may  see  it  ia  his 
face." 

It  is  curious  to  observjB  with  what  eagerness  the  execution 
of  this  atrocious  project  wa^  transferred  from  one  person  to 
another.  Hie  commander  in  chief,  Levingstone,  sent  his  orders 
to  colonel  Hill,  governor  of  Fort  William ;  who  devolved  tho 
task  upon  lieutenant  colonel  Hamilton,  who  chose  to  shift  it  to 
major  Duncanson,  who  employed  captain  Campbell  as  the  im- 
mediate agent  in  this  bloody  business — sending  him  his  instruc-p 
tions  in  the  following  words :  *'  You  are  hereby  ordered  to  ^11 
upon  the  rebels  the  McDonalds  of  Glencoe,  and  put  all  to  the 
^werd  under  seventy.  You  are  to  have  special  care  that  tho 
'  old  fox  and  his  sons  upon  no  account  escape  your  hands.  Yoa 
are  to  secure  all  the  avenues,  that  no  man  escape.  -This  you 
are  to  put  into  execution  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  pre* 
clsely;  and  by  that  time,  or  very  sljorlly  after  it,  1*11  strive  to 
^e  at  you  with  a  strono;er  party.    If  I  dp  not  come  to  yoa  at 
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BOOK  ir.  A  deed  so  execrable^  performed  under  the  im-^ 
mediate  sanction  of  the  king's  authority^  excited 
the  amazement  and  indignation  of  all  whose  minds 
were  susceptible  of  the  feelings  of  humanity.  The 
king  himself^  moved  with  just  resentment  at  the 
imposition  practised  upon  him^  dismissed  the 
master  of  Stair  from  his  service  ;  and  caused  a 
commission  to  be  passed  under  the  great  seal  of 
Scotland  for  a  pre-cognition  in  that  matter^  which 
is  a  usual  mode  in  that  kingdom  of  investigating 
crimes  previous  to  bringing  the  criminals  to  a 
regular  trial. — ^This  terrible  example  of  vengeance 
inflicted  on  the  men  ofGlencoe  effectually  pre* 
vented  indeed  any  future  insurrection^  or  seditious 
disturbance ;  but  inspired  the  highlanders  with  an 
implacable  animosity  against  the  king's  person 
and  government. 

Session  of       The  public  exiffencies  not  rendering:  it  neces^ 

parliamtnt  ^  ^  «  o        ,        i 

in  Scotland,  sary  to  convcue  the  parliament  of  Scotland  at  an 
earlier  season,  the  session  was  deferred  to  April 
1693,  when  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  being  recon- 
ciled to  the  court,  was  appointed  lord  commis- 
sioner. By  the  able  and  dexterous  management 
chiefly  of  secretary  Johnstone,  the  discontents  of 

five,  you  are  not  to  tarry  for  me,  but  to  fall  on.    This  is  by  the 
king's  special  command,  for  the  good  and  safety  of  the  country, 
^  that  these  miscreants  may  be  cut  off  root  and  branch.    See  that 

this  be  put  in  execution  without  feud  or  favor,  else  you  may 
expect  to  be  treated  as  not  true  to  the  king  and  governmeat« 
nor  a  man  lit  to  carry  a  commission  in  the  king's  service.'* 
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the  nation  were  much  assuaged,  and  the  iU-huniof  3ook  n. 
and  sourness  of  the  presbyterian  party  somewhat    1(^93. 
softened.     The  king's  letter  presented  by  the  com- 
missioner^ on  opening  the  session^  informed  the 
estates^  ^'  that  his  majesty^  ever  since  his  coming 
to  the  crown^  had  been  firmly  resolved  to  hold  a 
parliament  in  that  his  antient  kingdom— -and  that 
nothing  but  his  necessary  presence  abroad  during 
the  time  of  action^  or  in  England  during  the 
sitting  of  parliament  there^  had  hitherto  hindered 
his  purpose. — He  intimated^  that  the  calling  them 
together  while  he  himself  was  absent  from  Britain 
wkfi  to  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  entire  con- 
fidence which  he  placed  in  their  affection  to  him 
and  his  government.    His  majesty  told  tliem;  that 
he  had  fully  instructed  bis  commissioucr  in  all 
thii^  which  seemed  to  him  necessary  to  be  done 
at  that  juncture^  for  the  support  of  the  government 
and  the  safety  of  the  people  ;  reserving  what  was 
omitted^  and  would  admit  of  delay^  to  his  own  pre* 
sence  amongst  them.    And  he  was  persuaded  they 
would  heartily  concur  in  what  his  commissioner 
would  propose  to  them  in  his  name,  for  the  com- 
mon interest  of  king  and  people.     In  order  to 
whichj  in  a  particular  manner  he  recommended 
moderation  and  unanimity  to  them,  esp(3cially  in 
church  matters  ;  and  that  they  would   provide 
proper  and  healing  remedies  for  the  disorders 
which  those  matters  had  occasioned." 
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teOK  n.  This  politic  and  popokr  speech  had  its  ettect 
Uigx  The  parliament  voted  an  increased  estaMisfament^ 
-  and  laigc  suppUte.  They  determined  to  vacated 
the  seats  of  those  meilnbers  who  had  not  jet  taken 
the  oatlis  of  fidelity  aTid  abjuration  ;  and  also  im- 
|iosed  fines  upon  them.  A  committee  of  security 
^ras  appointed^  who  reported  to  the  house^  that 
HiaclmiatioDs  were  still  carrying'  on  in  support  <if 
tiie  late  king  Jaunes's  interest ;  and  Neville  Payne* 
Iras  brought  before  parliament,  to  be  examined 
touching  certain  intercepted  letters.  But  be  sent 
-Word  to  the  duke  of  HsCmiltony  ^'  that  as  long  as 
Jiis  life  was  his  own  he  would  accuse  none ;  buty 
that  he  was  resolved  be  would  not  die,  since  he 
could  discover  enough  to  deserve  his  pardon/'' 
On  considering  the  purport  of  this  notification^ 
the  duke  and  his  friends  thought  it  best  to  indulge 
him  with  so  long  a  delay  for  the  production  of 
witnesses,  that  the  session  elapsed  before  tlie  ex-' 
piration  of  the  term ;  and  the  enquiry  was  ho 
farther  mentioned. 

The  afiairs  of  the  church  were  also  conducted 

Aict^of^  with  more  temper  than  could  be  expected.  An 
set  of  comprehension  was  brought  into  the  housey 
including  all  such  of  the  episcopal  clergy  as  sub-^ 
mitted  io  take  the  oaths  before  the  10th  of  Julyy 
169S,  They  were  only  required  to  subscribe  to 
the  common  confession  of  faith,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge presbytery  to  be  the  only  legal  goveriiBWBii 
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of  the  Scottish  church  r  with  a  promiie  of  rahmis-  book  it. 
sion  thereto — ^witb  a  farther  indulgence,  that,  if  i6j^ 
they  took  the  oaths  and  refused  the  declaration, 
they  should  be  suffered  to  retain  pcwsession  of 
their  benefices  under  the  immediate  protect!^ 
of  the  king-^an  authority,  as  Bishop  Burnet  m^ 
narks,  Tery  like  what  they  were  wodt  to  coadema 
SIS  Erastianism ;  and,  in  fact^  many  were  suffered 
80  to  do,  who  did  not  even  take  the  oaths  preTiont 
to  the  time  appointed  by  the  act.  An  oath  of 
fidelity  abo,  exclusive  of  the  oath  of  allegiance 
was  imposed  upon  ^11  who  held  offices  An  church 
or  state,  to  be  tendered  at  the  discretion  of  die 
council,  who  were  empowered  to  fine  and.  im-» 
prison  such  as  should  refuse.  This  was  a  mea^^ 
•ure  of  legislative  violence  and  injustice  :  but  the 
mildness  and  wisdom  of  the  executive  power  reuf 
dered  it  in  fact  only  a  law  of  salutary  restraint. 
The  session  came  to  a  speedy  and  calm  conc]u<> 
tion,  and  all  things  seemed  tending  to  a  pemoeabie 
and  permanent  settlement 

The  late  declaratiox  of  king  James,  wlien  R«msric^ 
lie  fancied  himself  on  the  eve  of  restoration,  pre-  Nation  of 
"Vious  to  the  victory  of  La  Hogue,  was  so  impe-  ianlt. 
diousas  to  give  much  offence  even  to  the  moot 
moderate  bf  his   own   partisans.     The  earl  of 
Middleton,  therefore^  having  obtained  his  release- 
•ment  from  the  Tower,  was  deputed  to  France  in 
the  spring  of  the  present  year  ( 10^3),  to  procure 
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BOOK  TL  one  of  another  complexion^  and  which^  as  far  di 
i^a.  woi^ds  could  go,  gave  universal  satisfaction  :  for 
it  made  all  manner  of  promises,  and  pardoned 
all  manner  of  persons.  In  this  most  gracious 
and  insidious  of  all  the  declarations  promulgated 
by  him,  he  says,  '^  that,  being  sensible  nothing 
had  contributed  so  much  to  his  misfortunes  as  the 
calumnies  of  his  enemies— and  reflecting  upon 
the  calamities  of  his  kingdoms,  he  was  willing  to 
leave  nothing  unattempted  that  might  reconcile 
his  subjects  to  their  duty.  That  though  he  would 
not  enter  into  all  the  particulars  of  grace  and 
goodness  which  he  was  willing  to  grant,  yet  he 
did  assure  them  they  might  depend  upon  every 
thing  that  their  own  representatives  should  offer 
to  make  them  happy  ;  it  being  his  noblest  aim  to 
'  do  more  for  the  constitution  than  the  most  re- 
nowned of  his  ancestors :  and  in  his  opinion  his 
chiefest  interest  to  leave  no  umbrage  for  jealousy 
in   relation  to  religion,  liberty,  and  property." 

intrigiieaof  This  declaration  crave  extreme  offence  to  the  cart 

the  Court  ^ 

of  st.Ger-  of  Mclfort,  Secretary  to  king  James,  and  to  the 
whole  party  who  were  desirous  of  re-establishmg^ 
the  abdicated  monarch  without  fettering  him  with 
terms  and  condilions.  And  the  earl  of  Middle- 
ton  being  at  the  head  o^  the  opj.osito  or  moderate 
party,  the  court  of  St.  Germainc's  \>as  divided 
into  the  two  factions  of  compounders  and  non- 
COMPODNDERS  ;  the  latter  of  whom  were  far  more 


tii  fhe  favor  and  confidence  of  the  king  :  but  the  fOOK  n 


fonner  being  accounted  more  numerous  and  1693. 
powerful^  it  was  deemed  politic  to  dismiss  the 
earl  of  Melfort  from  his  post  of  secretary^  and 
transfer  the  seals  to  the  earl  of  Middleton*  It  is 
curious  to  observe^  that  all  who  came  under  the 
denomination  of  compounders  were  regarded  by 
James  as  of  the  republican  party.  In  a  memo« 
rial  presented  by  this  monarch  to  Louis  XIY.^ 
November  169Si  he  liffirmsj  ''  There  are  two 
ostensible  parties  of  protestants  who  are  for  him 
in  England*— the  episcopals  and  the  republicans. 
The  first  are  against^  the  second  for^  concesnons. 
These  are  to  be  suspected. — Nevertheless,"  he 
says^  *'  ALL  who  are  of  this  party  have  not  been 
traitors^  The  earl  of  Middleton>  who  was  secret 
tary  of  state  when  he  left  England^  never  did  a 
fake  step ;  general  Sackville  never  failed  in  his 
duty;  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  secre*^ 
tary  of  state  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  laid  down 
that  employment  by  his  orders/'  These  are  men 
whom  he  extols  as  ^^  equally  clear-sighted  and  in- 
corruptible*.** 

At  this  period,  if  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
the  secret  correspondence  kept  up  by  the  court 
of  St%  Gennaine's  with  their  friends  or  pretended 
friends  in  England,  disaffection  to  the  new  go  j 

*  Macphenon*8  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p*  433«'-40. 
TOL.  U  Z 
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'-BOOK  Ti.  Ternment  had  risen  to  an  alarming  height.  'TOxi 
i6g'd.  ^hdicated  monarch  in  his  MS.  Memoirs^  so 
far  back  as  the  preceding  year  1692,  writes: 
''  Many  begin  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  prince 
of  Orange's  government.  The  number  of  the 
king's  friends  increased  daily-— they  proposed 
schemes  fbr  his  restoration — the  correspondence 
with  Churchill  was  kept  up."  We  arc  assured, 
that  the  cities  of  Bristol  and  Exeter  had  signified 
their  loyalty  to  James.  The  earl  of  Litchfield 
promised  lor  the  county  and  city  of  Oxford ;  the 
earl  of  Liadsey  for  the  county  of  Lincoln ;  sir 
John  Friend  hoped  to  possess  himself  of  the 
Tower ;  the  marquis  of  Carmarthen^  pc esident  of 
the  council,  engaged  for  Hull.  Exclusive  of  the 
non-juring  cleirgy^  four-fifihs  of  those  who  bad 
taken  the  oaths  were  ready  to  join  the  king.  The 
arch-traitor  Sunderland  wrote  a  letter  to  James, 
full  of  contrition  for  his  past  conduct,  assuring 
him,  ^^that  an  invasion  could  not  fail  of  success, 
and  promising  to  contribute  all  he  could  to  his 
service."  Godolphin^  Marlborough,  and  Shrews- 
bury, also  continued  their  clandestine  and  illegal 
intercourse  with  the  late  sovereign.. 
Earl  of  The  KING  rctumcd  to  England  in  the  montli 

ham"d£    of  October  1693 ;  and  he  was  now  prompted  by 
"***^^'      various   concurring  motives  to  resolve  upon  a 
farther  change  in  the  administration.     The  unpo- 
pularity of  the  carl  of  Nottingham  had  so  far  in* 
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ereased  as  to  make  the  ministry^  of  which  he  was  Boooxa. 
considered  as  the  head^  collectively  odious.  It  KJ93; 
was  therefore  signified  to  bim^  that  the  king  had 
no  fffther  occasion  for  his  services.  And  though 
W11.LIAX  was  perfectly  assured  of  the  fidelity  of 
that  nobleman,  and  by  no  means  ignorant  of  th^ 
<:abals  of  his  adversaries  at  the  Court  of  St.  Ger« 
maine'Sj  he  saw  the  necessity  of  again  having  re- 
course to  the  whin.     It  is  very  remarkable^  that  ^^^  of 

^  •;  Sunderland 

the  person  with  whom  he  chiefly  advised  upon  inFavor 
this  occasion^  and  by  whose  counsels  he  was  sup-  King. 
posed  to  be  most  influencod,  was  the  earl  of  Sun- 
derland ;  who  had  been  for  some  time  past  rising 
into  high  favor  with  the  king,  and  who  stood  in 
the  singular  situation  of  being  trusted  by  two 
monarchs^  both  of  whom  he  had  betrayed^  and 
neither  of  whom  would  avow  their  communica- 
tioa  with  him.  It  is  probable  that  this  extraor* 
dinary  man  was  less  insincere  in  his  professions 
of  attachment  to  William  than  to  James;  though 
with  him,  and  indeed  with  too  many  others^  self- 
interest  was  the  rod  which  swallowed  up  the  rest. 
At  this  period  he  undertook  the  important  and 
arduous  tade  of  reconciling  the  monarch  with  tho 
whigs,  whose  political  confidence  he  possessed. 
For>  though  to  the  nation  at  large  he  appeared 
the  hiost  obnoxious  minister  of  the  late  reign,  it 
was  well  known  to  the  leaders  'of  all  parties  that 
he  was  chiefly  and  purposely  accessary  to  the  ruin 

z2' 
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BOOK  n.  of  the  abdicated  monarch.  Deeply  versed  in  the 
1693.  sK^ience  of  human  nature,  and  skilful  beyond  any 
man  in  practising  on  the  weaknesses  and  passions 
of  meUj  he  had  made  his  attack  in  the  precise 
part  where  he  knew  the  king  to  be  most  vulner* 
able*  Perceiving  the  ruling  passion  of  the  mo- 
narch to  be  the  reduction  of  the  power' of  France^ 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  ill  success  of  the 
w^  and  the  heavy  burdens  it  brought  on  the 
country^  he  was  still  eager  in  the  prosecution  of 
it,  this  nobleman  determined  to  display  stiU 
Bfiore  ardor,  if  possible^  in  pursuit  of  the  same 
object.  In  order  to  attain  his  grand  purpose,  viz. 
the  reinstatement  of  himself  in  power,  he  saw 
clearly  the  necessity  of  declaring  openly  and 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  whigs,  who  were  be* 
yond  comparison  more  zealous  than  the  to-* 
ries  in  their  support  of  the  war,  and  more  vehe- 
ment  in  their  dread  and  detestation  of  the  Gallic 
greatness. 
Death  of  The  marquis  of  Halifax  also  attempted  at  this 
quis  of  Ha-  Critical  juncture,  though  with  inferior  address  and 
far  less  success  than  Sunderland,  to  retrieve*  his 
credit  with  the  whig  party  by  his  eagerness  and 
ardor  in  the  same  cause  ;  in  defence  of  which  he 
published  a  political  tract,  in  which  he  affirmed  it 
"  to  be  of  the  last  consequence  to  every  true 
Englishman  that  the  present  war  should  be  carried 
on  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties  and  reU« 
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^OB,  against  the  common  enemy  of  both  ;  not-  book  u. 
withstanding  the  faise  and  foolish  insinuation  of    1693. 
some  discontented  Jacobites,  that  a  peace  with 
France  ia  more,  necessary  than  a  war,  and  that  it 
is  more  carried  on  for  the  sake  of  others  than  our-^ 
•eWes/'    Perceiviag  himself  shunned^  neglectedj 
and  despisedy  this  nobleman  soon  after  terminated 
m  restless  and  eventful  life  in  a  state  of  political 
ehagrin  strangely  blended  with  religious  contri-* 
tion ;  andhe  died — as  bishop  Burnet^  who  attended 
him,  had  the  charity  to  hopcT-''  a  better  man  than 
ke  lived/'     He  possessed  an  exquisite  talent  for 
keen  and  sarcastic  raillery ;  and  was  one  of  thos^ 
•tatesmen  who  had  rather  be  admired  for  saying 
a  witty  thing,  than  approved  for  doing  a  wise 
one.     He  had  by  turns  been  the  idol  of  both 
parties ;  but  lived  to  see  himself  the  contempt  of 
both.    So  mui:h  were  his  fine  talents  obscured  and     , 
disgraced  by  his  want  of  steadiness^  consistency^ 
and  principle*. 

The  tories  who  remained  in  office  did  not^gsre* 

gain  their 

tamely  acquiesce  in  the  measures  of  their  anta-  akcd- 
gonists,  or  yield  up  their  superiority  without  a 
stru^le.  Lord  Godolpbin,  retaining  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  presented  to  the  king 
at  this  period  an  admirable  letter  or  memorial^  in 
which,  after  stating  the  principal  difficulties  of 

^  The  marquis  of  Halifax  died  In  Ihft  month  of  Aprfl^ 
1695. 
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BOOK  II.  coittlauing  the  war,  he  represented  the  great  aiicl 
}§93.  manifold  advantages  which  would  attend  the  con« 
duMon  of  a  speedy  peace^  in  very  forcible  terms. 
*'  I  picOTiiie,"  says  the  memorialist  in  fine  i^ 
''  say,  ihatj  the  war  being  ended,  a  new  par- 
liament called,  and  such  measures  pursued  ( i.  e. 
such  measures  as  would  tend  to  raise  the  govern^ 
tnent  above  a  dependency  upon  either  faction  for 
support),  your  majesty  would  quickly  find  that 
the  Jacobites  would  turn  moderate  churchmeii 
and  loyal  subjects,  and  the  whigs  much  mote  ob- 
sequious courtiers  and  easier  servants  than  they 
now  are."  But  the  counsel  of  Sunderland  was 
far  more  acceptable  to  the  king  than  that  of  Go«^ 
dolphin ;  and  a  resolution  was  taken  to  engage 
the  most  popular  leaders  of  the  whig  party  in  the 
administration.  Admiral  Russel  was  restored  to, 
the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  in  a  short  time 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  admiralty;  and 
the  commissions  of  lieutenancy,  &c.  throu^hoat 
ihe  kingdom  were  altered  in  favor  of  the  whigs. 
The  tender  of  the  seals  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbnr^r 
was  attended  with  very  singular  and  (furious  cir-^ 
cumstances.  Captain  Lloyd,  in  his  subsequrat 
report  to  the  court  of  St.  Germaine's  says,  '^  I  went 
to  wait  on  the  countess  of  Shrewsbury  :  she  told 
me  how  her  son  tho  ear|  had  been  obliged  to  ac- 
cept of  an  employment.  The  prince  of  Orange 
had  sent  for  him  to  offer  him  the  post  of  secretary 
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of  state^  whicli  he  refused  on  account  of  his  b^d  ^^^^ 
health.     But  the  prince  of  Orange  shewed  him     i(ic|j. 
that  he  bad  a  very  diflTefent  reasoiv,  by  repeating 
to  him  a  discourse  wliich  he  had  held  about  youf 
inije4y.    This  surprised  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury 
much,  and  convinced  him  of  the  dauj^er  of  re- 
fusing the  employment.   He  dcmamied  some  time 
to  go  to  the  country  on  pressing  business ;  and, 
en  his  i*eturn,  was,  to  his  great  regret,  obliged  to  Macphcrj 
accept  of  the  seals.*'— »It  is  traditionally  reported« '°°' 
tliat  the  king  sent  a  colonel  of  the  guards  to  the 
earl  with  the  seals  of  office  in  one  hand,  and  a 
warraut  of  commitment  to   the  Tower  in   thf^ 
other,     It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  he  did  not 
long  hesitate  which  of  these  to  accept. 

Notwithstanding  the  series  of  triumphs  whkb  Pacific  Ad- 
had  hitherto  almost  invariably  attended  the  arms  France  r»i 
of  the  king  of  France,  that  monarch  w^s  an^Kioub  ^^^ 
for  the  return  of  peace  :  and  this  he  scrupled  not 
^repeatedly  to  express.     He  was  fully  sensible  that 
an  insurmountable  barrief  wqs  raised  i^gc^inst  any 
fartiier  permanent  acquisition  of  power.     In  con- 
iequcnce  of  the  exertion  made  by  France  in  the 
pourse  of  this  arduous  contostj  the  resources  of  ^ 

the  kingdom  were  exhausted,  and  &om  a  succes-. 
aion  of  unfavorable  seasons  the  harvests  of  ths^ 
(ountry  had  proved  extremely  deficient :  so  th8i;t 
while  the  external  appearaqce  of  thii^  dazzled 
(he  eye  witti  tlie  fake  .aa4  artificial  ghi^re  of  inag 
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;ooK  n.  nificence,  the  interior  exhibited  a  deplorable 
i6g3.  scene  of  misery  and  wretchedness.  In  the  course 
of  the  present  winter,  the  king  of  France  wa9 
from  these  motives  induced  to  make  a  yery  equi-r 
table  and  reasonable  proposal  for  the  accommo^ 
dation  of  differences^  through  the  respectable  me-^ 
diation  of  the  court  of  Denmark ;  purporting  in 
substance  the  restitutio^  of  the  conquests  he  had 
made  during  the  war^  the  renunciation  of  his  pre* 
tensions  to  the  Low  Countries  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  the  king  of  Spain^  and  the  re-establish^ 
ment  of  the  former  treaties  of  commerce.  In  the 
inemorial  presented  by  the  Danish  ambassador  pa 
this  occasion  to  the  court  of  London^  December 
1693^  he  with  dignity  and  propriety  states^  ''that 
the  desolation  this  present  war  has  carried  into 
most  parts  of  Europe/ together  witli  the  duty  ini- 
cumbent  upon  a  Christian  king,  oblige  the  king 
Jiis  master  to  impart  to  his  Britannic  majesty  those 
proposals  of  peace  which  the  Most  Christian  king 
ba«  communicated  to  himr—that  otherwise  the 
king  his  master  might  have  reason  to  decline  his 
offices  towards  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  taking 
upon  him  so  important  a  negotiation ;  since  the 
advances  he  has  already  made,  as  well  as  the  king 
ef  Sweden^  have  not  only  proved  ineffectual^  but 
likewise  have  been  so  misconstrued  as  to  render 
them  suspected/'  Of  the  terms  thus  fairly  an4 
bpnorably  tcjoidered^  the  tory  miuisters.were  just\y 
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fupposed  to  have  signified  to  the  king  their  entire  Bookp, 
approbation,  But  the  measures  of  the  court  i^^ 
were  decided;  and  the  king  had  already  an«* 
nounced  in  his  speech  to  parliament,  Noyember 
7,  169S,  ^'  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  na- 
tional forces  both  by  sea  and  land^  the  next  year« 
as  essential  to  the  honor  and  security  of  the  king^ 
dom — informing  them  that  the  continental  powers 
had  on  their  part  resolved  upon  making  propor^ 
tionable  additions,  and  demanding  a  supply  equal 
to  the  present  exigency."  The  house  of  com- 
mons, highly  gratified  with  the  late  changes* 
voted  unanimously^  *'  that  they  would  support 
their  majesties  and  the  government,  and  grant  a 
sufficient  supply  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war." 

The  bill  for  rendering  all  members  of  the  house  ^oy^  a^ 

tent  re- 
ef commons  incapable  of  places  of  trust  and  profit,  fiisedtothe 

ivhich  had  been  brought  in  last  session  under  the 
title  of  a  bill  touching  free  and  impartial  pro** 
ceedings  in  parliament^  and  rejected  by  the  lords, 
now  passed  with  an  high  hand  through  both 
houses — ^but  when  presented  to  the  king,  with  the 
land-tax  and  other  bills,  the  royal  assent  was  re- 
fused^ to  the  great  astonishment  and  indignation 
of  the  commons,  who  inunediately  came  to  a 
▼ote, '-  that  whoever  advised  the  king  not  to  give 
the  royal  assent  to  the  bill  in  question,  was  an 
foemy  to  their  majesties  and  the  kingdom/'    And 
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YoacH.  u address  was tinanimoody  agreed  to^  represent* 
4(^.  i^  the  ^rief  of  the  eotnmoas,  that  a  measuro 
which  tended  so  much  to  ihe  ckariog  the  reputa«- 
tion  of  tlie  house  should  be  r^gected  by  bis  uif^v 
jestj  after  tbeir  great  exertkms  for  the  public 
aerWoe.  '*  We  humbly  beseech  your  majesty/* 
cays  this  high-spirited  and  patriotic  house  of  com-> 
mom^  ^'  to  believe  that  noqe  can  have  so  great  a 
concern  and  interest  in  the  prosperity  and  happir 
ncss  cf  yottr  majesty  andgmernment  as  your  twa 
bouses  of  parliament ;  and  do  therefore  humbly 
pray,  that  for  the  future  you  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  hearken  to  the  advice  of  your  parliar 
ment,  and  not  to  the  ^eret  advices  of  particular 
persons^  who  may  have  private  interests  of  their 
own^  separate  from  the  true  interest  of  your  mat^- 
jesty  and  your  people."  Tlie  king's  answ^  ex-? 
pressed  his  high  esteem  for  the  coa^titution,  and 
the  great  regard  he  should  ever  pay  to  the  advice 
^f  parliament— (-assuring  them  ''  that  he  should 
consider  all  such  persons  as  his  enen^ies  whai 
should  advise  any  thing  that  might  lessen  it.'* 
This  was  so  evasive^  that  a  motion  was  made  to 
address  the  king  for  a  farther  and  more  explicit 
answer  ;  but^  on  a  division^  oyerrruled  l^y  a  great 
majority. 

In  the  course  of  a  tedious  enquiry  into  the 
naval  miscarriages  of  tlie  last  year^  locd  Falklandu 
who  had  for  some  time  past  occupied  the  hig^ 
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•tation  oF  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  fell  under  Booit  n, 
pertiamsntarj  displeasure.  The  admirals  were  ^^^ 
axculjnited:  and  Russcl,  after  a  short  interval,  and 
vrith  umuual  powers,  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
board.  But  the  earl  of  Nottingham  silencedj. 
though  unable  to  disarm,  the  malice  of  his  ene^ 
mies>  by  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  vindi* 
cation  of  his  own  conduct. . 

The  session  of  parliament  was  rendered  me-B*nTcof 

£jig1atul 

SBorable  by  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank,  eit&iuhed 
under  the  denomination  of  the  bank  of  England; 
the  original  capital  stock  of  which,  amounting  to 
1,500,0001.  was  subscribed  in  ten  days.  This 
proved  a  very  sensible  relief  to  government  ia 
matters  of  pecuniary  concern,  and  raised  sur- 
prisingly the  value  of  exchequer-bills,  tallies,  and. 
Other  government  securities^  which  bad  suffered 
.'under  a  great  depreciation.  The  act  however  did 
fiot  pass  without  animadversion.  Some  prophe^ 
tie  politicians  intimated  their  apprehensions^ 
f  thai  an  institution  of  this  kind  would  soon  be^ 
come  a  mere  creature  of  the  government— 4hat 
cafe  would  be  taken  to  give  rt  none  but  govern- 
ment operations— that  on  any  sudden  emer^ 
gency,  or  even  general  panic,  the  Bank  might  find 
itself  unable  to  answer  the  demands  of  its  credi- 
tors, and  that  the  faihire  of  a  national  bank  must 
be  attended  with  national  ruin — that  such  an  inn- 
l^titution,  under  the  influence  of  the  executive  go 
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BdoK  n.  vernment,  \vouId  throw  more  real  power  into  it|' 
l(iQ3.  hands^  and  add  more  facilit}'  to  the  projects  of  ar* 
bitrary  and  despotic  ministers,  not  to  gay  mo- 
narchs^  than  the  erection  of  a  citadel :— 'that  the 
fibutting  up  the  exchequer  in  the  last  reign  but 
one^  after  the  bankers  had  been  induced  to  de- 
posit the  money  there,  was  alone  sufficient  to  ma- 
nifest the  danger  of  trusting  any  mighty  niass  of 
wealth  within  the  reach  of  power  :— and  in  fine, 
that,  from  the  time  this  new  wheel  was  added  to 
^  the  machine  of  government,  all  its  motions  would 
be  mysterious  and  unintefligible ;  and  a  very  little 
cunning  might  serve  to  destroy  what  all  the  wis* 
dom  and  virtue  of ^ the  nation  could  never  re^ 
store, 
Af&ii^of       As  no  decisive  measure  had  been  resolved  otl 

the  East-  .  .  •     i .  ^     ■ 

lodia  Com-  during  the  last  session  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
^"  East-India  company,  the  proprietors  flatteredi 
•themselves  that  they  bad  the  best  of  the  contest. 
.And  they  had  in  consequence  made  application 
to  government  for  a  new  charter,  to  enable  them 
to  take  in  additional  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  756,000/.  which  was  necessary  to  raise  the 
aggregate  of  their  capital  to  one  million  and  a 
half,  which  had  by  a  vote  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons been  declared  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
trade:  and  had  actually  obtained  an  order  of 
council  to  the  attorney-general  for  preparing 
d^c,  with  such  additional  regulations  as  were  pre« 
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"Tiously  agreed  upon.  But  on  the  other  haiid>  book  n. 
the  antagonists  of  the  company  had  preferred  "^^q^ 
ifacir  petition  to  governniefit,  prayings  as  before^ 
''  for  the  establishment  of  a  incw  companv,  by  a 
new^  free^  and  national  subscription;  and  de« 
daring  that  the  addition  of  new  subscriptions  to 
the  imaginary  stock  of  the  company  then  sub^ 
flkting  would  expose  the  new  stock  to  the  debts 
of  the  old  ;  whereby  the  said  new  stock  might  be 
swallowed  up^  and  the  whole  trade  endangered. '* 
An  application  for  a  new  charter  was  indeed  be- 
come absolutely  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  old 
proprietors^  in  consequence  of  their  own  egregious 
indiscretion.  For^  a  bill  being  introduced  for 
taxing  the  joint  stocks  of  the  several  public  com- 
panies^ and  the  capital  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany being  valued  at  74lr^000/.^  it  was  urged  in 
plea  of  abatement^  that^  were  their  debts  paid^ 
their  stock  would  be  worth  little  or  nothing.  The 
bill  nevertheless  passed^  with  a  severe  clause  of 
forfeituie  of  charter  in  case  of  default  of  payment. 
Default  being  made^  the  charter  became  legally 
"void^  and  the  antagonists  of  the  company  main^ 
taiaed^  that^  being  voided  by  act  of  parliament, 
it  could  only  be  restored  by  act  of  parliament. 
After  a  violent  contest^  and  repeated  hearings 
before  the  privy  couociL  a  warrant  was  at  length 
prepared  by  an  order  of  council  for  her  majesty'^ 
signature  in  order  to  the  passiiig  the  chartcf  icU 
10 
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BOOK  XL  question^  and  the  great  seal  was  affixed  to  the  sanfe 
xOgs, .  by  the  lord  keeper  Somers^  on  the  7th  of  October 
1693.  A  petition  was,  however,  presented  to  the 
bouse  of  commons  by  the  indefatiga)i>le  and  per- 
severing antagonists  of  the  company,  on  the  meet^ 
ing  of  parliament,  containing  allegations  both 
against  the  legality  and  expediency  of  the  new 
charter:  and  after  vehement  debates,  in  whiok 
the  friends  and  foes  of  the  company  exerted 
^emselves  with  altemaie  success,  a  resolution  of 
the  house  passed,  amounting  to  a  virtual  subver*^ 
sion  of  the  charter,  by  declaring  ''  that  all  the 
subjects  of  England  had  an  equal  right  to  trade 
to  the  East-Indies,  unless  prohibited  by  act  of  par* 
Uament.''  But  no  censure  was  passed  either  oo 
the  several  charters  granted  to  the  company,  or 
the  manner  of  obtaining  them :  nor  was  any  pro« 
ject  adopted  for  regulating  the  trade  by  authority^ 
of  parliament  for  the  future. 

State  of  Ever  since  the  reduction  of  Ireland,  almost 
every  gale  that  blew  had  been  freighted  with  the 
groans  of  the  miserable  inhabitants.  The  admi-*^ 
nisteation  of  Coningsby  and  Porter  had  been  ren« 
dered  odious  by  such  a  series  of  frauds  and  op- 
pressions as  would  have  disgraced  the  govern-* 
ment  of  a  Turkish  pacha.  So  powerful  &everthe«i 
less  was  their  interest  at  court,  and  with  such 
.  plausibility  did  they  urge  the  never-failing  pre- 
Unee  of  necemty^  *'  the  tyrant's  plea  for  devilish 
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dbods/'  lA  e^ieftuation  of  their  measures,  that  a  book  a. 
f^rAon  yra»  ordered  to  pass  the  seals  io  their  fa*  .  1693. 
vor.  But  this  was  arreted  in  its  progress  by  the 
representatioDS  of  k>rd  Bellamoat^  and  James 
Hamiltoiu  esq.  at  the  couneU-board^  -^ho  .also 
petitioned  the  queea  that  all  proceedings  might 
be  suspended  till  the  said  petitioners  and  manj 
others  of  their  majesties'  liege  subjects  of  Ireland 
had  produced  their  proofs  against  them.  Co^TheixM-d* 
uii^by  and  Porter  on  this  thought  proper  to  conin^by 
wave  their  privilege  of  a  pardon.  And  at  the  LpeacL^ 
ensuing  meeting  of  pai'liament^  BeHamont^  who 
was  himself  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons^ 
exhibited  regular  articles  of  impeachment  against 
them,  accusing  the  lords  justices  of ''  traitorously 
abusing  the  power  and  authority  with  which  they 
had  been  invested^  &c."  And  a  solemn  hearing 
being  appointed^  and  vouchers  of  each  article 
produced :  the  house  seemed  greatly  impressed, 
and  its  indignation  strongly  excited,  by  the  enor-t 
mity  of  the  offences  proved  against  them.  Never- 
theless, a  resolution  ultimately  passed,  ''that,.co«- 
sideling  the  state  of  Ireland  cU  the  time,  they 
did  not  think  fit  to  ground  an  impeachment  upon 
them."  This  weak  and  guilty  vote  was  followed 
by  the  dismission  of  Bellamont,  and  the  pardon 
of  the  delinquents. 

If,  howeverj  the  house  was  in  this  instance  too 
lax  io  its  nwrcdity,  they  made  what  bigotry  and 
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BOOK  11.  superstition  would  doubtless  deem  an  ample  cdfll« 
i()04.    pensation  in  their  extravagant  display  of  zeal  for 
religion,  by  condemning  to  be  burnt,  nearly  at 
the  same  time^  by  the  hands  of  the  common  bang^ 
man>  »  certain  Socinian  pamphlet  called  ''  A 
Dialogue  concerning  the  Deity/' — ^or,  "  A  brief 
Gonftitation  of ^ the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity:"  or^ 
dering  a  prosecution  of  the  author^  printer^  and 
publisher:  thus   deciding    without    knowledgei 
offering  violence  in  oppositi<fn  to  argument,  set-* 
ting  up  for  j  udges  of  abstract  truth,  arrogating  to 
themselves  a  papal  jurisdiction^  and  exercising  an 
authority  foreign  to  the  very  nature  of  civil  go* 
vernment,  whose  object  it  is  to  protect  men  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  just  rights ;  of  which  the  free 
and  unre^rained  investigation  of  truth  is  one  of 
the  most  sacred  and  important. 
Mr.  Mob.      The  sessiou  terminated  April  S5th,  1694;  im« 
•tifmed      mediately  after  which  a  grand  promotion,  civil 
of  the  Ex/ and  military,  took  place.     The  earls  of  Shrews* 
*^"*'^*    bury,    Bedford,   and   Devonshire    were   created 
dukes ;  also  the  earl  of  Clare,  and  the  marquis  of 
Carmarthen,  under  the  new  designations  of  NeW'^ 
castle  and  Leeds.     The  earl  of  Mulgrave  was 
made  marquis  of  Normanby,  with  a  pension  of 
3000/.  per  annum.     Lord  Sydney  was  appointed 
master  of  the  ordnance,  declared  warden  of  the 
cinque  ports,  and  created- earl  of  Romney.     Mr*. 
Montague^  a  man  of  rising  talents,  and  zealousl/ 
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fttladied  to  the  whig  party^  was  constituted  chan-  book  u. 
oellor. of  the  exchequer.  Two  patents  of  peerage  15^4. 
were  at  once  conferred  on  lord  Charles  Butier^ 
brother  to  the  duke  of  Ormonde  by  the  several 
titles  of  lord  Boder  of  Weston  in  England^  and 
earl  of  Arran  in  Ireland.  And  the  duke  of  Ha- 
milton dying  at  this  period^  the  blue  ribbon  worn 
by  him  was  transferred  to  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury. 

Early  in  May  1694,  the  king  embarked  for  the  campaign 

•  <•  11       inFlanden, 

continent;  and,  after  passing  a  few  weeks  at  the  &c. 
Hague  and  Loo,  took  upon  him  the  command  of 
the  allied  army,  which  was  ordered  to  rendezrous 
at  Louvaine.  Here  he  was  met  by  the  brother- 
eleetors  of  Bftvaria  and  Cologne;  the  latter  of 
whom  had  recently,  in  opposition  to  the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  French  court,  on  the  demise  of 
prince  Clement  of  BaTaria  been  chosen  bishop  of 
Liege.  The  army  of  the  confederates^  when 
completely  assembled,  did  not  amount  to  le^s 
than  90,000  men,  excellently  trained,  and  amply 
provided.  The  French,  who  were  inferior  in 
nuadber,  btit  confidenft  in  the  abilities  of  their 
commaader  M.  Luxemburg,  had  orders  to  act  on 
the  defensiye.  The  two  armies  employed  several 
weeks  in  marches  and  countermarches;  till  at 
length  marechal  Luxemburg,  crossing  the  Maesc, 
made  a  movement  with  his  whole  army  on  the 
side  of  Liege  and  Maestricht     The  kingi  know- 

VOL.  I.  A  A 
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ing  how  well  those  places  were  provided  for  de- 
fence^ immediately  ordered  a  grand  detachment 
under  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  march  with  all 
expedition  and  pass  the  Scheld  at  Oudenarde 
and  Pont  d'Esperries^  taking  post  on  the  other 
side  in  order  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  whole 
army  over  >that  river,  with  a  view  to  penetrate 
into  French  Flanders.  This  was  generally  aU 
lowed  to  be  a  very  judicious  and  masterly  move- 
ment; and  had  marechal  Luxemburg  possessed 
only  ordinary  talents,  it  would  probably  have 
been  attended  with  decisive  success.  But  the 
unsuccesB-  marechal  was  no  sooner  apprized  of  the  route 

ful  attempt  ,  ' 

on  French  which  the' Confederates  had  taken,  than  he  de- 
tached a  numerous  corps  of  his  best  horse^  with 
each  a  foot-soldier  behind  him,  to  reinforce  M. 
de  y  alette,  who  had  the  command  of  the  French 
lines  at  Pont  d'Esperries ;  ordering  M.de  Yilleroy, 
accompanied  by  the  dauphin  with  the  cavalry 
and  household  troops,  to  follow  with  all  possible 
expedition.     After  a  prodigious  march  of  seven- 
teen hours  without  halting,  the  marechal  formed 
a  junction  with  M.  de  Yalette  on  the  banks  of 
the  Scheld :    and  when  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
who  had  also  advanced  with  no  ordinary  dc^ee 
of  haste,  arrived  at  the  destined  spot,  he  per- 
ceived to  his  utter  astonishment  the  French  troops 
entrenching  themselves  on  the  opposite  side   of 
the  river.     The  king  himself,  soon  after  joining: 
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the  elector  in  person,  reconnoitred  the^  position  book  tl 
of  the  enemy^  and  adjudged  an  attack  impracti-  X694. 
cable.  In  the  sequel,  M.  de  Luxemburg  posted 
his  army  between  Courtray  and  Menin,  in  so 
masterly  d  manner  that  no  impression  could  be 
made  on  the  French  frontier  on  that  side ;  and 
the  grand  object  of  the  campaign  on  the  part  of 
the  confederates  was  wholly  frustrated.  The 
service  thus  performed  by  M .  de  Luxemburg 
was  deemed  so  greats  th'dt  the  king  of  France 
wrote  a  letter  with  his  own  hand  to  the  marechal^ 
acknowledging  ''  that  to  the  unparalleled  zeal 
and  diligence  of  the  commander  in  chiefs  and  to 
the  officers  and  soldiers  serving  unaer  him^  he 
stood  obliged  for  the  preservation  of  the  frontiers 
on  that  side/'  And  by  his  majesty's  express 
command  this  letter  was  read  to  every  corps  from 
the  right  to  the  left  of  the  army. 

As  the  French  army  was  now  totally  with- 
drawn from  the  vicinity  of  the  Maese>  the  king 
of  England^  in  order  to  make  some  advantage  of  ""^"p- 
bis  superiority^  detached  a  body  of  troops,  to  be  theAUiei. 
joined  by  other  detachments  drawn  from  the  gar-- 
risons  of  Liege  and  Maestricht,  to  invest  the 
town  and  castle  of  Huy,  which  surrendered  after 
such  resistance  as  could  be  made;  and  about  the 
middle  of  October  1694  the  armies  separatedj  and 
went  into  winter  quarters. 

The  prince  of  Baden,  who  had   passed  two 
aa2 
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pooKH.  moaths  of  the  preceding  winter  in  Eaglaad/and 
itigi,    bad  concerted  measures  with  the  king  for  an 
active  campaign^  now  commanded  on  the  Rhine. 
In  June  1694  mareohal  de  Lorges  passed  the 
Rhine  at  Phiriipsburg,  in  order  to  force  the  allies 
to    a  battle  before  the   army  was  comfrfetely 
formed.    The  prince  having  intelligence  of  hi? 
onTiST*^  motions,  possessed  himself  of  a  strong  camp  near 
^^«'      Sintzheim,  which  the  French  general  would  not 
venture  to  attack :  and  being  at  length  joined  by 
the  Saxons,  &c.  he  not  only  compelled  the  mare- 
ehal  to  repass  the  Rhine,  but,  following  him  into 
Alsace,  laid  the  whole  country  under  contribu- 
tion.    At  the  approach  of  winter  he  retreated^ 
not  without  some   loss,  in    Germany,  without 
any  decisive  advantage  being  gained  on  either 
side. 
IbHoiij*.       In  Hungary  the  war  continued  with  an  unin- 
terrupted flLow  of  success,  though  not  great  or  ra- 
pid, on  the  part  of  the  emperor :  and  this  year 
the  fortress  of  Giulia  surrendered  after  a  long 
siege  to  the  imperial  army  under  general  Caprara 
— ^Temeswar  alone  now  remaining  in  possession 
of  the  Turks,  of  all  the  towns  and  fortresses  to  the 
north  of  the  Danube. 
inSpaia.         The  principal  scene  of  action  this  year  was 
Spain.     So  early  as  the  month  of  May,  the  mare- 
ohal due  de  Noailles  had  forced  the  Spanish  lines 
an  the  banks  of  the  river  Tcr,  and  gained  a  com- 
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plete  Tictorj ;  amoi^st  the  immediate  fruits  of  book  it. 
i¥hich  waft  the  reduction  of  the  towns  of  Palamos^     njy^, 
GrtTonne^  Ostahic,  and  Gastel  Foletto  :  and  hay- 
ing been  invested  by  his  most  christian  majesty 
with  the  dignity  of  viceroy  of  Catalonia^  he  me- 
naced, the  city  of  Barcelona  with  an  immediate 
siege.     This  pompous  title  proved,  however,  to 
be  somewhat  prematurely  conferred ;  for,  on  the 
arrival  of  admiral   Russel  with  the  combined 
squadrons  of  English  and  Dutch,  M.  de  Tour- 
ville,  who  was  to  have  co-operated  with  Noailies 
in  an  attempt  upon  the  city  of  Barcelona,  re- 
tired into  Toulon ;  and  the  marechal  was,  to  his 
great  chagrin,  compelled  to  abandon  his  enter- 
prise. 

Th6  duke  of  Schomberg  had  been  succeeded  in  Campaign 
the  command  of  the  British  troops  in  Piedmont *°  '*  ^' 
by  the  earl  of  Galway,  but  the  campaign  in  Italy 
terminated  without  siege  or  battle ;  and  the  in- 
activity of  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  with  reason 
supp-^sed  to  originate  in  a  clandestine  negotia- 
tion which  he  had  for  some  time  past  been  carry- 
ing on  with  the  court  of  Versailles, 

The  maritime  operations  of  the  year  were  upon  Admiral 
the  whole  far  from  fortunate.     Admiral  Wheeler  sl^p!^^*^ 
had  been  detached  with  a  rtrong  squadron  to  the^"^^^**' 
^traits  io  convoy  the  Mediterranean   and^  Le- 
vant trade,  and  to  cruize  off  Cadiz  till  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Spanish  flota.     Ha^ving  successfully 
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BOOK  IT.  performed  ihese  commissions^  it  was  his  evil  desi 
""^^X^  tiny,  in  the  mouth  of  February  1694,  to  encoun-> 
'  ter  off  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent tempests  known  in  tlie  memory  of  man.     It 
began  on  the  17th,  and  continued  with  little  or 
no  remission  to  the  19tb;  in  which  dreadful  inter-^ 
val  admiral  Wheeler  himself  in  the  Sussex  man 
of  war,  and  two  other  line-of-battle  ships,  were 
totally  lost :  besides  three  of  an  inferior  rate,  and 
an  incredible  number  of  traders  and  coasting 
vessels. 
DUastrous       A  stiU  greater  disaster  occurred  in  the  failure 

Attempt  on  T  1.  .  w^ 

Brest.  of  a  grand  expedition  against  Brest,  respecting 
which  the  nation  had  formed  the  most  sanguine 
expectation  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hapd,  had  any 
project  framed  by  Eingland  during  the  present 
war  occasioned  so  much  alarm  and  apprehension 
to  the  court  of  France.  In  the  beginning  of 
June,  a  fleet  of  abput  thirty  ships  of  the  line, 
English  and  Dutch,  commanded  by  lord  Berke- 
ley, having  on  board  QOOQ  land  forces  under 
general  ToUemache,  an  officer  of  approved  cout 
rage  and  reputation^  sailed  froni  St.  Helen's 
s^nd  came  to  anchor  between  Camaret  and  Ber- 
theaume  bays,  lying  on  each  §ide  the  entrance 
into  Brest  water,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th.  The 
defence  of  this  important  place  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  famous  M.  Vauban,  who,  previous 
to  the   arrival  of  the  English  armament,   l^a(| 
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written  to  the  king  of  France,  "  that  his  majestj  book  ii. 
needed  io  be  under  no  apprehension ;  that  he     i^. 
bad  made  all  the  subterraneous  passages  under 
tlK  castle  t>onib-'proof;  that  he  had  disposed  90 
mortars  and  300  pieces  of  cannon  in  proper 
places  ;  that  all  the  ships  were  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  enemy's  bombs,  and  all  the  troops  in  good  ^ 
order ;  that  there  were  300  bombardiers  in  the 
place,  300  gentlemen,  4000  men  regular  troops, 
a«d  a  regiment  of  dragoons  just  arrived." 

Aftera  bold  but  iDeffectual  endeavour  to  silence 
the  castle  and  forts  which  guarded  the  entrance 
into  the  harbour,  general  ToUemache  made  a 
desperate  attempt  to  elBTect  a  landing  with  the 
troops  in  a  small  bay  flanked  to  the  right  and* 
left  with  cannon  and  entrenchments  within  half*- 
musket-shot  of  the  water.  No  sooner  had  they 
gained  the  shore,  but  they  were  received  so 
warmly  by  the  French  as  to  compel  them  to  a 
precipitate  and  disorderly  retreat  to  the  boats; 
and  it  being  now  the  tide  of  ebb,  they  could  not 
clear  themselves  from  the  ooze  in  which  they 
were  bedded ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  - 
which  had  landed  were  either  miserably  slaugh«» 
tered,  or  obliged  to  beg  for  quarter^  General 
ToUemache,  after  displaying  heroic  valQur,  re^ 
ceived  a  wound  which  proved,  mortal ;  and  the 
whole  armament  returned  immediately  to  £ng^- 
l^nd;  percdving  with  sensible  .chagrin  ths^t  they 
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BoOit  11.  had  engaged  hi  an  eoterprise  above  their  str^ngtib. 

"^^^^04!  Cteneral  ToUemacbe^  who  survived  some  days, 
declared^  ^'  that  he  felt  no  regret  at  lo$lng  \m 
life  in  the  performance  of  bis  duty^  \hit  that  it 
was  a  great  grief  to  hivi  to  have  beep  -beti^jrfd. 
.From  whatever  evidence  he  miglit  form 'this  eon- 
elusion^  certain  it  is  thitt  his  belief  of  .treachery 
was  but  too  well  founded.  On  the  3d  of  May 
preceding,  the  earl  of  Marlborough  bad  trans- 
mitted through  the  hands  of  colonel  Sackville  a 
letter  to  king  James^  communicating  the  whole 
design  of  this  expedition;  which  the  colonel  in  his 
dispatch  to  the  earl  of  .Melfort^  then  occupying 
no  ostensible  office  at  the  court  of  St.  Germaine'Sj 
desired  ^"^  for  the  love  of  God  might  be  kept  a  secret 
even  from  lord  Middlcton." — ''  It  is  only  to-day/* 
lord  Marlborough  declares^  ''  I  have  learned  the 
news  I  now  write  you  ;  which  is^  thatihe  bomb- 
ketches^  and  the  twelve  regiments  encatnped  at 
Portsmouth^  with  the  t#o  regiments  of  marines^ 
all  commanded  by  Tollemache^  are  destined  for 
burning  the  harbour  of  Brest,  and  destroying  all 
the  men  of  war  which  are  there.  This*will  be  a 
great  advantage  to  England  ;  but  no  donsidera* 
tion  can  prevent,  or  ever  shall  prevent  me  from 
informing  you  of  all  that  I  believe  to  be  for  your 
service ;  therefore,  you  may  make  your  own  use 
of  this  intelligence,  which  you  may  depend  upon 
being  exactly  true.     But  I  must  conjure  you,. 
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ftr  your  owa  isterest^  io  Iflt  no  one  know  but 

the  queep>  and  tibe  bearer,  of  this  letter. ^I 

have  endeavoured  to  learn  this  some  time  ago 
fmra  adminl  Rvssel ;  biit  be  atwaffs  denied  it  to 
me,  tbongh  I  ain  very  sure  that  he  knew  the 
desi^  for  more  than  six  weeks.  This  gives  me 
a  bad  sign  of  this  inan*»  intentions.  I  shall  be 
^^ery  well  pleased  to  learn  that  this  letter  comes 
safe  to  your  handtf  ^/' 

In  order  to  remove  the  public  depression  occa- 
sioned by  this  disaster^  lord  Berkeley  had  orders 
to  stretch  over  to  the  coi^t  of  France^  and  use 
every  means  in  his  power^  consistent  with  the 
laws  of  war,  for  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy. 
Agreeably  to  bis  instructions,  therefore,  be  sailed  Bombard- 
first  to  Dieppe,  and  threw  a  prodigious  number  ^5°^  ^J 
of  bombs  and  carcases  into  the  place,  so  that  the  Havrc-d©- 

*  Grace. 

town  was  in  a  manner  ruined  and  destroyed. 
From  Dieppe  the  fleet  directed  its  course  towards 
Havre^e-Grace,  which  met  \vith  nearly  the  same 
fate.  They  then  attempted  Dunkirk  and  Calais ; 
but  the  wlwle  country  being  by  this  time  alarm- 
ed,  and  prepared  for  defence,  these  stacks  were 
attended  with  very  imperfect  success.  A  general 
consternation  however  was  excited,  and  some 
retaliation  made  for  the  horrid  excesses  com- 
mitted by  the  French  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ; 

♦  Macpberson's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  487. 
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HOOK  n.  which  ifideed  was  the  only  justifiable  motive  that 
1094.   could  be  assigned  for  so  barbarous  a  mode  of- 
waging  war. 

The  honor  of  the  British  fLag  was  much  more 
effectually  maintained  during  this  summer  by 
admiral  Russel,  who  rode  triumphant  in  the 
Mediterranean;  and  after  relieving  Barcelomi, 
and  driving  the  French  fleet  into  their  ports^  he 
received  orders  from  England  to  winter  with  his 
whole  fleet  at  Cadiz.  On  the  appearance  of  this 
vast  armam^t^  consisting  of  60  shij^  of  the  line, 
in  the  Mediterranean^  the  Italian  powers  of  Ye* 
nice  and  Tuscany  thought  proper  to  acknowledge 
the  title  of  the  king,  which  they  had' hitherto 
evaded  :  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  all  probability 
was  prevented  from  concluding  a  separate  treaty 
witli  France. 

sewott  of      On  the  9th  of  November  1694  the  king  landed 

Paflb- 

at  Margate^  and  was  met  by  the  queen  at  Ro« 
Chester.  Thdr  progress  to  the  metropolis  vras 
every  where  attended  with  loud  acclamations. 
On  the  12th  the  session  of  parliament  was 
opened ;  an^  the  king  in  his  speech  congratu^ 
lated  the  house  oi^the  favorable  posture  of  af* 
fairs  by  sea  and  land;  and  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  the  commons  to  provide  such  suppliea 
as  might  enable  tiim  to  prosecute  the  war  vrith 
vigor.  Loyal  addresses  were  returned^  and  sup- 
plies to  the  amount  of  fiv&  millions^  at  that  time 
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Mosldered  as  an  immense  sum>  readily  granted.  ^^S^.^* 
But,  With  the  supply  bills,  the  bill  for  the  fre-      j^ 
queat  meeting  and  calling  of  parliaments  l^^P*  JjJ*^^ 
piMse^     It.  was  prepared  by  order  of  the  com-  ^' 
mom,  and  brought  in  by  Mr.  Harley,  a  mem^ 
bcr  of  the  house,  now  rising  to  great  parliamen- 
tary eminence,  on  the  22d  of  November,  and,  in 
a  few  days  pa^ssing  the  house,  was  sent  up  to 
the  lords,  who  gave  it  their  concurrence  without 
any  amendment ;  four  days  after  which.  Decern-' 
ber  tlie  2Sd,   the  king,  sensible  of  the  impro- 
priety of  longer  resisting  the  national  will  on  this 
fiLVorite    point,   gave    it  the  royal    assent.     It 
eiiacted,  that  a  new  parliament  should  be  called 
every  third  year,  and  that  the  present  parliament  ; 
should  be  dissolved  before  the  25th  of  March  \ 
1696.     This  act  was  received  by  the  nation  with . 
great  joy,  as  the  most  satisfactory  security  ever 
y^t  obtained  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  rights 
ap4  liberties.     But  unh^ppily^  in  the  earnestness 
of  their  zeal  for  the  acquisition  of  one  great 
constitutional  point,    they    entirely    overlooked 
a^nother  ;  i^nd  it  was  not  considered  that  tlie 
purity  and  equality  of  the  national  representa- 
tion were  of  no  less  importance  than  the  term  of 
its  duration^^an  oversight  which  the  succeeding 
generations  have  had  reason  bitterly  to   lament, 
and  which  the  most  strenuous  eSbrts  of  patriotism 
l^ave  not  yet  been  able  to  repair. 
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BOOK  II.      At  this  period  the  church  of  England  sustained 
it>g4,     ^  great  loss,  in  the  sudden  death  of  its  metropo^ 
Ar^^'^^    litan,    archbishop  Tillotson,  a  prelate,  who  in 
bjihop       a  very  difficult  and  critical  situation  had  co«- 
ducted  himself  with  great  wisdom,  timiper  and 
moderation.     He  had  a  clear  bead,  with  a  tender 
and   compassionate    heart;  and,    like  his    cele- 
brated predecessor  Cranmer,  was  a  faithful  and 
zealous  friend,  but  a  gentle,  generous,  and  pla- 
cable adversary.     He  was  succeeded  in  his  high 
officer  by  Dr.  Tennison  bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  man 
highly  respectable  for  understanding,  piety  and 
•ndof       candor.      Sancroft,  the  deprived  metropolitan, 
had  died  some  months  before  Tillotson — ^greater 
in  his  village  retirement  than  on  his  archiepisco* 
pal  throne,   which  he  appeared  in  the  times  in 
which  he  lived  but  ill  qualified  to  fill.     Though 
he  could  never  conscientiously  take  the  oaths  to 
the  new  government,  he  discovered  nothing  of  a 
factious  or  seditious  spirit,  and  abstained  from 
whatever  had  a  tendency  to  violate  the  public 
peace.     In  a  conference  which  during  his  last 
illness  we  are  told  he  held  with  one  of  his  con- 
forming chaplains,  it  seems  evident  that  he  died 
in  charity  with  all  men.     "  You  and  I,"  said  the 
dying  prelate,  ^'  have  gone  difierent  ways  in  these 
late   affairs;  but  I  trust  heaven's  gates  are  wide 
enough  to  receive  us  both.     What  I  have  done^ 
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I  have  done  in  the  integrity  of  my  heart— indeed   8cx>k  h. 
ia  the  great  integrity  of  my  heart*."  1694. 

But  the  nation  was  destined  at  this  period  to  ^^^^^if 
feel  anotiier  and  yet  heavier  loss.  In  December  ^^  Q"****' 
tiie  queen  v^as  attacked  ¥rith  what  appeared  a 
tramient  indisposition^  from  which  she  $oou  in  a 
great  degree  recovered.  But  the  disorder  return* 
ing  with  more  serious  symptoms^  the  physicians 
of  the  housebcAd  were  called  in^  who  pronounced 
it  to  be  the  measles ;  and  very  improper  reme- 
dies were  applied^  for  it  was  soon  ascertained  to 

*  It  is  a  soothing  andconsolatory  reflectioii^  that  men  who  tliink 
md  act  in  a  manner  ividely  di^rent  niay  be  equally  deserving  of 
esteem  and  reverence.  Of  archbishop  TiUotson  king  William 
said  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  his  son-in-law,  *'  I  loved  your  father:  I 
never  knew  an  hones ter  man,  and  never  had  a  better  friend.'* 
Bishop  Burnet  preached  his  funeral  sermon  :  "  the  mo?t  mov- 
ing/' tajrs  Mr.  Oldmixon,  "  I  ever  heard,  and  to  the  most 
<;roaded  audttofy  I  ever  saw— interrupted  only  by  sighs  and 
tears."  Of  archbishop  Sancroft  it  is  affirmed  by  Mr.  Wagstatf, 
a  clergyman  who  published  an  account  of  tliat  prelate's  last 
illness,  "  any  man  might  read  the  pleasure  in  his  breast  by  the 
•constant  serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  his  aspect.  It  was  in- 
deed," says  he,  '^  an  unspeakable  comfort  and  satisfaction  to 
U8,  and  we  reflected  on  the  mighty  power  of  a  well-spent  life. 
Drawing  near  his  end,  he  said,  that  his  profession  was  real 
and  conscientious  -,  and  that,  if  the  same  thing  was  to  be  Hct,ed 
oyer  again,  he  would  quit  all  he  had  in  the  world  rather  than 
violate  his  conscience.**  The  archbishop  died  November  21, 
1693,  and  was  buried,  according  to  his  own  directions,  in  the 
church-yard  of  the  pari^iji  of  Freslogfield,  where  here^id^d. 
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BOOK  n.  be  the  small-pox  of  the  confluent  and  most  malign 
i(J94.  nant  sort.  She  probably  thought  herself  in  daiH 
ger  finmo  the  first,  as  in  an  early  stage  of  the 
illness  she  shut  herself  up  in  her  closet  for  many 
hoursi  and>  burning  many  papers^  put  the  rest 
in  order*  The  new  archbishop  attended  her; 
and  when  no  hope  of  recovery  remained^  he^ 
with  the  king's  approbation^  communicated  to  her. 
the  true  state  of  her  condition.  She  received  the 
intelligence  with  the  most  perfeet  composure^ 
and  said^  ''  she  thanked  God  she  had  always 
carried  this  in  her  mind^  that  nothing  was  to  be 
lefl  till  the  last  hour — she  had  nothing  then  to  do 
but  to  look  up  to  God  and  submit  to  his  will;" 
and  continued  to  the  last  uniformly  calm  an4 
resigned.  She  gave  orders  to  look  carefully  for  a 
small  escritoire,  to  be  delivered  to  the  king.  The 
day  before  she  died  she  received  the  sacrament — 
all  the  bishops  who  wefe  attending  being  admitted 
to  receive  it  with  her  ;  after  which  she  had  her 
last  interview  with  the  king,  to  whom  she  ad- 
dressed a  few  broken  sentences  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. Cordials  were  administered,  but  in 
vain.  She  lay  silent  for  some  hours,  and  from  a 
few  words  which  then  dropped  from  her  lips  it 
was  perceived  that  her  thoughts  were  wandering, 
lu  conclusion,  she  died  on  the  28th  of  December 
li>94^  about  one  in  the  morning,  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  her  age  and  sixth  of  her  reign.     She 
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was  buried  at  Westminster  vfiiix  unusual  honors,  book  ir. 
both'kouses  of  parliament  assisting  at  the  eolem-  x6p4. 
nity :  and  her  memory  was  consect ated  by  the 
t^s  of  ike  nation.  AU  distinctions  of  party 
iMOMd  fiir  a  nMHoomil  to  be  forgotten  and 
absorbed  in  one  general  sentiment  of  affection'- 
aie  and  grateful  admiration*.  The  king  was 
justly  inconsolable  for  her  loss.  During  her  ill- 
ness he  had  given  way  to  the  most  passionate 
bursts  of  grief :  and  after  her  death  he  seemed 
for  many  weeks  and  months  plunged  into  tlic 
deepest  melancholy.  The  necessity  of  attending 
to  the  great  affairs  of  government  at  length 
roused  him  in  some  measure  from  his  lethargy ; 
/and  he  gradually  recovered  his  composure  of 
mind ;  but  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  he  re- 
tained the  fondest  and  tenderest  affection  for  her 
memory. 

The  misunderstanding  between  the  king  and  pnnetn  of 
queen  and  the  prince  and  princess  of  Denmark  J^^I^a 
had  arisen  to  a  great  height:^  but  during  the  *^.^^ 
illness  of  the  queen  the  princess  had  requested 
to  be  permitted  to  visit  her.     This  was  civilly 

*  Yet  such  is  the  tendency  of  faction  to  debase  and  brutalise 
.the  mind,  that  a  certain  non-juring  clergyman  was  capable  of 
insulting  the  memory  of  this  accomplished  princess,  by  preach- 
ing, on  the  occasion  of  her  funeral,  on  the  following  remarkable 
text :  '*  Go  now  see  this  accursed  woman  and  bury  her,  for  she 
lA  ^  king's  daughter." 
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BOOK  TL  declined^  the  physicians  deeming  it  AOt  ftdvita* 
i()(^.  ble;  but  a  f<ffgiviiig  message  wag  s^it  by  the 
queen  to  the  priaeeu^  and  after  her  decease  a 
reconciliation  was  effected  between  ihe  king  and 
the  princess,  through  the  sole  interveation  of  the 
earl  of  Sunderland*.  By  hts  advice  a  letter  of 
respectful  condolence  was  written  to  bis  ongesty 
by  the  princess,  who  was  again  receiTed  at  courts 
and  treated  with  great  demonstrations  of  regard  t« 

*  Vide  dachess  of  Marlborough's  Account,  p.  110. 

f  The  letter  was  expressed  in  the  following  handsome  terras  : 
**  SiH,  I  beg  your  majesty's  favorable  acceptance  of  my  sincere 
and  hearty  sorrow  for  your  great  affliction  in  the  loss  of  the 
queen ;  and  I  do  assure  your  majesty  I  am  as  sensibly  tondied 
with  this  sad  misfortune  as  if  I  liad  never  been  so  unhappy  as 
to  have  fallen  into  her  displeasure.  It  is  my  earnest  desire  your 
majesty  would  give  me  leave  to  wait  upon  you  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  without  inconvenience  to  you,  and  without  danger  of  in- 
creasing your  affliction,  tliat  J  may  have  an  opportunity  myself, 
not  only  of  repeating  this,  but  of  assuring  your  majesty  of  my 
real  intention  to  omit  no  occasion  of  giving  you  constant  prooft 
of  ray  sincere  respect  and  concern  for  your  person  and  interest, 
as  becomes,  Sib,  your  majesty's  most  affectionate  sister  and 
servant,  Anke."  What  appears  most  extraordinary  in  this 
rcconcilLation  is,  that  lord  Sunderland  should  have  had  the  ad-* 
dress  to  acquire  for  himself  the  merit  of  accomplishing  it.  By 
what  arts  of  in^^inuation  he  ingratiated  hinasdf  ivLto  the  confi- 
dence of  the  princess  we  are  not  informed ;  but  ciertain  it  is^ 
that  she  liad  at  a  former  period  expressed  herself  ia  \cry  vefae- 
lucnt  and  nidigni^ut  terms  respecting  hira.  In  a  ktter  addressed 
io  her  sister,  the  princess  of  Orange,  a  short  time  previons  to 
the  Revolution,  she  styles  him  *'  the  subtirltst  vorkm^eatTilkiB 
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The  king  appropriated  the  palace  of  St.  James's  book  it. 
for  her  residence,  and   presented  her  with   the     1694. 
greater  part  of  the  queen's  jewels — but  a  mutual 
jealousy  and  dislike  subsisted  under  these  exte-^ 
riors  of  friendship  and  esteem. 

On  the  demise  of  the  queen,  a  very  perplexing 
question  of  law  was  started  in  the  upper  house 
by  the  lords  Rochester  and  Nottingham,  the 
chiefs  of  the  tory  party,  who  insisted  that  th« 
parb'ament  was  dissolved  in  consequence  of  that 
event,  the  writs  being  issued  in  the  joint  names 
of  the  king  and  queen.  The  earl  of  Portland 
with  indignation  replied,  'Hhat  this  was  a  matter 
not  fit  to  be  mentioned,  and  much  less  debated"— 

pn  the  face  of  the  earth."  It  Is  worthy  of  remark,  that  at  this 
precise  period  we  find  lord  Arran,  in  a  dispatch  to  king  James, 
dated  March  )  3,  l6g5,  thus  expressing  himself:  "  With  regard 
to  news>  it  is  certain  that  the  preparations  that  are  made  here 
for  the.  Mediterranean  are  designed  for  attacking  Toulon^  if  it 
is  possible.  It  is  lord  Sunderland  who  has  given  me  m  charge 
to  assure  your  majesty  of  this."  M'Pherson,  vol.  i.  p.  487. 
On  comparing  this  intelligence  with  a  letter  from  admiral 
Hussel  to  theearl  of  Galway,  it  appears  strongly  corroborated. 
The  admiral  desjres  Jiis  lordship  "  to  let  him  know,  whether 
there  was  a  probability  of  doing  any  service  with  the  fleet  at  the 
French  ports  j  and  particularly,  if  with  our  troops,  and  such 
strength  as  the  duke  of  Savoy  could  add  to  them,  they  and  the 
fleet  together  might  not  attempt  even  Toulon  itself  with  hopes 
of  success."  This  letter  was  communicated  to  his  royal  high- 
ness and  the  marquis  Leganez,  who  were  of  opinion,  "  that  not 
uny  thing  could  be  done  therein.** 
VOL.  I.    '  B   B    , 
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BOOK  IL  in  which  sentiment  the  house  seemed  mianimousTjr 
1695.  to  concur ;  and  the  people  at  Iarge>  being  satis- 
fied with  the  provisions  made  by  the  triennial  act 
for  a  speedy  dissolution>  disapproved  the  unsea«- 
sonable  suggestion  of  a  legal  scruple>  which  might 
be  attended  with  such  dangerons  consequences. 

In  the  course  of  public  business^  soon,  after 
Christmas^  a  petition  was  presented  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Royston^  complaining  of  oppres- 
sive usage  from  the  oflKcers  and  soldiers  of  colonel 
Hastings's  regiment  quartered  there,  in  exacting 
subsbtence-money,  &c.  by  a  sort  of  coercion 
iittk  short  of  military  execution.  The  house,, 
inflamed  with  this  intelligence^  set  on  foot  an 
enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  colonels  of  regi- 
ments and  army-agents,  several  of  whom  were 
committed  to  custody  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
presentation to  the  king^  and  Hastings  was  ca- 
shiered: also  a  proclamation  issued  against  all 
such  illegal  and  criminal  practices. 

This  enquiry  led  to  other  investigations  of  a. 
still  more  interesting  nature;  and  it  appeared 
that  several  of  the  leading  members  of  the  hou^ 
had  been  guilty  of  receiving  bribes  to  facilitate 
the  passing  of  certain  bills.  A  bill  called  the 
Orphans''  Bill,  brought  into  the  house  by  the 
corporation  of  London,  after  several  years  fruit- 
less solicitation  J  it  was  remarked,  had  passed  ia 
the  course  of  the  last  session  without  difficulty. 
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On  appointing  a    committee   to  examine  the  book  it 
chamberlain's  bookd^  the  copy  of  an  order  wa3     1695. 
found  for  paying  Sir  John  Trevor,  the  speaker 
of  the  HOUSE  of  COMMONS,    one  thousand  gui- 
neas so  soon  as  the  said  bill  should  be  passed, 
with  an  intimation  from  Barrat  the  city  solicitor 
that  unless  the  said  sum  was  given  the  bill  would 
not  pass.     On  receiving  the  report,  the  speaker 
was  reduced  to  the  unparalleled  mortification  of 
putting  the   question,  "  that  sir  John  Trevor,  ^^^  ^^ 
speaker  of  this  house,  in  receiving  a  gratuity  of  com- 
of  one  thousand  guineas  from  the  city  of  London,  p^^  the 
after  passing  the   Orphans'  Bill,  is  guilty  of  a 
high  crime  and  misdemeanour/'     This  being 
carrj,ed  in  the  affirmative,  the  speaker  thought  it 
expedient  to  abdicate  the  chair,  and  was  imme- 
diately expelled  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  the 
house,  and  Paul  Foley^  esq.  chosen  speaker  in 
his  room.      Mr.  Hungerford,  chtiirman  of  the 
committee  on  the  Orphans'   Bill,  having  also 
been  proved  guilty  of  corruption,   was  in  like 
manner  expelled  the  house. 

But  the  investigations  of  the  house  did  not  ip^wti):*- 

^  ^  ^         t*on  of  the 

terminate  here.      The    same    committee    beins:  aff*'"  of 

°  the  East 

empowered  to  examme  the  books  and  accounts  indiaCow 
of  the   East  India    Company,    it  appeared  on 
inspection,    that    whereas    the  sum  issued    for 
special  or  secret  service  did  not  in  the  year  16S8 
amount  to   more  than   1384/.  and   in  the  two 

B  R  2 
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BOOK  iL  following  years  to  more  than  2096/.  and  3056/.— 
^^^^  in  the  last  year  1693  it  rose  to  167,000/.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Cookc:,  a  member  of  the  house,  having  been 
governor  of  the  company  during  the  last  year, 
was  called  upon  to  declare  in  whs^t  manner  this 
money  had  been  expended.  Cooke,  refusing  to 
answer,  was  committed  to  the  Tower;  and  a 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties  brought  in,  obliging 
him  to  discover  how  the  sum  mentioned  in  the 
report  of  the  conunittee  had  been  distributed. 
This  bill  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  duke 
of  Leeds  in  the  house  of  lords,  as  contrary  to 
law  and  equity ;  and  furnishing  a  precedent  of  a 
Maivewa-  most  dangcrous  nature.  The  warmth  of  the 
Duke  of  lord  president  only  tended  to  create  farther 
suspicion,  especially  as  his  grace  was  loud  and 
earnest  in  the  protestations  of  his  own  innocence, 
although  no  accusation  had  been  exhibited 
against  him.  The  bill  ultimately  passed,  with 
a  clause  indemnifying  Cooke  from  any  offence 
committed  by  him  in  the  distribution  of  the 
money  in  question :  on  which  Cooke  delivered 
in  a  statement  of  the  various  sums  paid  by  him 
to  various  persons :  amongst  the  rest,  40,000/.  to 
sir. Basil  Firebrace  for  favors  and  services  done 
to  the  company.  Sir  Basil,  being  examined  at 
to  the  nature  of  the  services  he  had  performed 
for  the  company,  fell  into  great  confusion  and 
loss    of   memory — complained    of    illness^    and 
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requested  that  the  examination  might  he  deferred  book  it. 
— said  he  had  done  the  company  service  by  his    1695. 
solicitations;  but  knew  not  of  any  money  or  stock 
given  to  any  person  whatsoever  for  procuring  a 
new  charter.     On  his  re-examination   he  could 
now  recottect  that,  in  consequence  of  a  treaty 
with  Mr.  Bates,  whom  he  thought  able  to  d(^ 
service  in  passing  the  charter,  he  had  given  him 
two  notes  for  5500  guineas— that    Bates  had 
acquaintance  with  several  great  lords,  particu- 
larly the  LORD   PRESIDENT,  to  whom  he,  i,  e. 
Firebrace,  had  free  access  after  the  notes  were 
given  ;  and  found  him  easy  and  willing  to  grant 
the  company  his  assistance  respecting  the  renewal 
of  the  charter.*  Sir  Basil  farther  said,  that,  having 
at  the  first  intimated  to  Bates  that  a  present  of 
2000/.  or  3000/.  might  be  made  for  the  service 
required ;  Bates  replied  that  more  than  this  had 
been  offered  by  the  other  side.     Sir  Basil  at  last 
consented  to  give  5000  guineas :  on  which  Bates 
said,  ^'  this  was  nothing  to  him  :  he  ought  not  to 
be  employed  for  nothing" — on  which  an  addition 
of  500  guineas  was  made  to  the  5000:  and  finally, 
that,  about  a  week  ago.  Bates  desired  to  return 
the  5000  guineas,  saying  it  might  make  a  noise 
— ^the  500  still  remaining  in  his  hands.     Bates, 
being  summoned,  deposed,  that  Firebrace  had  ap- 
plied to  him  for  his  interest,  saying,  that  the  com- 
pany would  be  very  grateful  for  it — ^that  he  did 
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ipooK  ii.  accordingly  use  his  interest  with  tiie  lord  pren<- 
2^05  dent^  who  said  he  would  do  what  service  he 
could^  agreeably  to  the  opinion  he  had  delivered 
in  public^  viz.  that  the  charter  ought  to  be  con- 
firmed— that  he  did  receive  the  notes  in  question 
—that  he  told  the  lord  president  of  it^  and  would 
h^ye passed  them  upon  him;  but  his  grace  refused 
them — ^that  counter-notes  were  given^  making  the 
payment  of  the  money  wholly  dependent  on  the 
renewal  of  the  charter — ^that  the  money,  when 
paid^  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  domes- 
tic of  the  lord  president^  monsieur  Robart,  where 
it  had  remained  till  he  had  returned  the  present 
to  sir  Basils  from  the  apprehension  of  the  noise 
it  might  make — ^and  that  the  whole  was  to  be 
applied  to  his  own  private  use.  This  account 
was  corroborated  by  the  lord  president  in  a  vin- 
dicatory speech  delivered  in  his  place  as  a  lord  of 
parliament;  when^  his  grace  receiving  notice  that 
the  commons  were  proceeding  to  a  vote  of  im- 
peachment against  him>  abruptly  broke  off,  andj 
presenting  himself  at  the  door  of  the  lower  house^ 
caused  the  house  to  be  informed,  that  he  desired 
to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence.  He  was  accord- 
ii^ly  admitted,  and  complimented  with  a  chair 
within  the  bar,  and  leave  to  be  covered.  Then 
rising  with  his  hat  off,  he  '^  thanked  them  for  the 
favoi*  they  had  granted,  and  expressed  his  impa- 
tience to  justify  himself  from  whatever  might  ap«- 
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pear  to  deserve  the  eensure  of  that  house.    His  bookil 
grace  theo  assumed  a  very  lofty  tone^  ill  suited     igqs* 
to  the  occasion^  and  declared  it  to  he  a  bold 
word  indeed,  hut  a  truth,  that  the  house  would 
Bot  have  been  sitting  at  this  time  but  for  him — 
That  he  had  been  formerly  pursued  for  being  in 
the  French  interest,  but  that  he  hoped  that  all  the 
actions  of  his  life  would  justify  him  from  the 
charges  brought  against  him. — As  to  the  present 
matter,  it  was  true  Firebrace  had  been  intro- 
duced to  him— *but  that,  upon  his  faith  and 
honor,  he  had  neither   directly  nor   indirectly 
touched  otie  penny  of  the  money ;  nor  did  he 
think  Bates  was  a  mail  to  be.  concerned  in  aa 
ill  thing.     He  insinuated  that  a  design  had  been 
framed  against  him,  previous  to  the  naming  the 
committee — ^that  relative  to  this  business  he  had 
a  thread  which  he  hoped  to  spin  finer  still.    That 
he  asked  nothing  but  justice,  but  he  trusted  that 
no  severe  sense  would  be  put  on  what  would  bear 
a  candid  one.    He  trusted  that  the  house  would 
reconsider  this  matter ;  and  if  they  were  deter- 
mined to  proceed,  he  hoped  it  would  be  speedily; 
for  that  he  would  rather  want  counsel,  want  time, 
want  any  thing,  than  lie  under  their  displeasure 

. And  he  prayed  that  he  might  not  suffer  upon 

a  rack,  w  under  a  blast,  till  a  parliament  should 
sit  a^ain ;  but  that  he  might  have  speedy  justice/* 
The  duke  being  withdrawn,  it  was  remarked  by 
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3O0K II.  his  enemies  in  the  house,  that  speedy  justice  was 
lOQs.  indeed  to  be  wished ;  and  that  if  any  malicious 
contrivance  against  him  could  be  traced  by  the 
means  of  any  such  clue  as  his^  grace  boasted  to 
have  in  his  possession^  he  would  no  doubt  be 
cleared  by  his  peers^  who  were  the  proper  judges 
of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  charge.  The 
house  then  resolved,  1st,   that  the  impeachment 

xmpcich-*  should  be  immediately  carried  up  to  their  lord- 

SSwe  of"^'  ships'  bar  by  Mr.  Comptroller  Wharton,  &c. ; 

^*^  and  2dly,  that  the  committee  do  forthwith 
draw  up  articles  of  impeachment  in  due  and 
regular  form.  In  a  few  days  the  articles  were 
reported  to  the  house^  andf  being  agreed  to^ 
were  engrossed  and  sent  up  to  the  lords  ;  char- 
ging the  duke  of  Leeds  with  ^'  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours,  in  that,  being  president  of  the 
council,  and  sworn  to  give  their  majesties  true 
and  faithful  advice,  be  had,  contrary  to  his  oath^ 
office,  and  duty,  &c.  contracted  and  agreed 
with  certain  merchants  trading  to  the'  East 
Indies,  to  procure  a  charter  of  confirmation,  &c. 
for  the  sum  of  5500  guineas."  During  thisinterval 
Robart,  in  whose  hands  the  money  had  been  depo- 
sited, thought  it  expedient  to  abscond  i  and  the 
duke  of  Leeds,  knowing  the  evidence  to  be  now 
incomplete,  urged  anew  the  immediate  prosecu- 
tion of  the  impeachment,  and  talked  in  high 
t^rms   of  the  hardship  and  injustice  of  deky, 
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He  moved  the  hovcse  of  peers^  that  if  the  house  book  ir. 
of  commons  did  not  reply  to  the  answer  he  ^q^. 
had  put  in>  the  impeachment  might  be  dis- 
charged^ otherwise  he  might  lie  under  the  re- 
proach of  it  all  his  life.  The  commons^  con- 
founded at  this  incident^  acknowledged  that  the 
withdrawment  of  M.  Robart  since  the  impeach- 
ment was  drawn  up,  was  the  reason  whj  they 
were  not  in  readiness  to  make  it  good.  His 
grace  the  lord  president  then,  exclaiming  in 
severe  terms  against  the  commons  for  doing  such 
an  unheard-of  and  unprecedented  thing,  as  to 
charge  a  man  with  crimes  before  they  had  all  the 
evidence  to  make  it  good,  informed  the  house, 
that  fropi  a  letter  left  by  Robart,  from  the  tem- 
per of  the  man,  and  from  a  particular  knowledge 
he  had  both  of  him  and  the  thing,  he  would  not 
be  seen  here  again  in  haste.  ''  So,"  said  his  grace, 
^'  if  this  man  be  insisted  upon  as  a  material  evi- 
dence, and  that  my  trial  is  to  be  delayed  till  he 
is  forthcoming,  when  am  I  likely  to  be  tried  ?'' — 
And  he  concluded  with  again  ^  urging  '^  that  the 
impeachment  shall  fall,  if  not  immediately  pro- 
ceeded upon."  A  prorogation  of  parliam^t  tak- 
ing place  at  thi)  precise  juncture,  and  in  the 
midst  of  thesie  proceedings,  the  enquiry,  though 
not  formally,  was  virtually  relinquished  :  but  the 
most  disgraceful  imputations  adhered  from '  thii 
^e  to  his  grace's  character.     It  ought  at  the 
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BOOK  u.  same  fiine  to  be  recorded,  to  the  honor  of  the  earht 
'"^^^  of  Portland  and  Nottingham,  that  itappeared  from 
the  report  of  the  committee,  that  these  noblemen 
refused  with  indignation  the  presents  or  bribes 
severall  J  oflFered  them  from  the  same  quarter,  and 
for  the  obtainment  of  the  same  object 

Notwithstanding  the  stigma  thus  indelibly  af^ 
fixed  to  the  duke  of  Leeds,  he  still  continued, 
little  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  at  the  head 
of  the  council.     His  name,  however,  was  not  to 
be  found  amongst  the  lords  of  the  regency  ap* 
pointed  by  the  king  on  his  departure  for  the  con-* 
tinent.     These  consisted  of  the  archbishop  of  Can* 
terbury,  the  lord  keeper  Somers,  the  lord  privy  seal 
Pembroke,  the  lord  steward  Devonshire,  the  lord 
chamberlain  Dorset,  the  secretary  of  state  Shrews- 
bury, and  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  Godolphin. 
Sir  wii-         About  this  time  sir  John  Trenchard,  secretary 
buu  made   of  statc,  rcmoved  from  his  office  by  the  mighty 
of  sute.     mandate  of  death,  was  succeeded  by  sir  William 
Trumbull,  a  man  formed  very  much  upon  the 
model  of  sir  William  Temple;  and  who,  like  him 
and  a  few  others,  had  been  employed  in  the  con- 
duct of  afiairs  previous  to  the  Revolution,  with 
honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  public. 
Being  envoy  in  France  when  the  edict  of  Nantz 
was  repealed,  he  acted  a  most  humane  and  worthy 
part  in  assisting  the  protestants  to  escape  with  their 
propertyfromtherage  of  persecution.  From  Pari« 
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he  was  sent  to  Turkey,  and  resided  several  years  at  book  il 
Constantinople  with  great  credit  and  reputation.      lOgs. 
In  the  present  spring  ( 1695.)  a  session  of  par-  f^^ 
liament  was  held  in  Scotland— 4he  marquis  of 
Tweeddale  being  high  commissioner. 

In  the  course  of  it  a  very  remarkable  act  passed  ^Sia 
for  the  establishing  a  company  by  the  name  of^^^^ 
the  Company  of  Scotland  trading  to  Africa  and 
the  Indies.     This  company,  in  which  almost  the 
whole  commercial  strength  of  Scotland  was  com- 
prehended, were  Authorized  to  freight  their  own 
or  hired  ships  for  ten  years  from  any  of  the  ports 
or  places  in  that  kingdom,  or  from  any  other  ports 
or  places  in  amity  with  his  majesty,  to  any  lands^ 
islands,  &c.  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America;  and 
there  to  plant  colonies,  hold  cities,  towns,  or  forts, 
in  or  upon  the  places  not  inliabited  or  possessed 
by  any  European  sovereign  or  state:  with  an  ex- 
clusive right  against  all  persons  not  of  the  said 
c6mpany — provided  that  all  the  ships  so  freighted 
should  make  their  returns  to  Scotland,  on  pain 
of  confiscation.     And  an  exemption  from  all  im** 
positions,  duties,  and  taxes,  was  granted  to  the 
company  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years.    This 
very  important  act,  which  was  passed  by  the  lord 
commissioner  under  the  general  instructions  he 
had  received  for  passing  such  laws  as  might  tend 
to  tlie  encouragement  of  trade,  excited  iii  Scot* 
land  the  most  eager  and  flattering  hopes,  and  in 
England  the  most  alarming  jealousies  and  appre«> 
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BOOK  II.  bensiohs ;  and  it  was  in  the  sequel  productive  of 
i6g5.    very  serious  consequences.     During  the  session  a 
severe  inquisition .  was  made  into  the    affair  of 
Glencoe^  and  heavy  censures  passed  on  the'prin- 
inquisition  cipal  actors  in  that  dismal  tragedy.     The  fourth 
fair  of     "resolution  of  the  report  from  the  commissioners  of 
pre-cognition  declared^  *^that  secretary  Stair's 
letters  were  no  ways  warranted  by,  but  quite  ex- 
ceeded, the  king's  instructions ;  since  the  said  let- 
ters, without  any  insinuation  of  any  method  to  be 
taken  that  might  well  separate  the  Glencoe  men 
vfrom  the  rest,  did^  in  place  of  prescribing  a  vindi*- 
cation  of  public  justice,  order  them  to  be  cut  off 
and  rooted  out  in  earnest  and  to  purpose^  and  that 
suddenly  and  secretly  ;  which  in  effect  was  a  bar- 
barous murder." 

It  is  remarkable  that  Dalrymple,  even  subse- 
quent to  the  massacre,  did  not  discover  any  symp- 
toms of  remorse  or  compassion.  On  the  contrary, 
his  letters  and  dispatches  exhibit  astonishing  proofs 
of  undiminished  rancor  and  obduracy.  March  5, 
1692,  he  writes  to  colonel  Hill— '^  To  take  the 
oath  after  the  day  was  past  did  import  nothing 
at  all.  All  that  I  regret  is,  that  any  of  the  sort 
got  away,  and  there  is  a  necessity  to  prosecute 
them  to  the  uttermost."  Again,  April  30,  from 
the  Hague — "  When  you  do  right  you  need  fear 
nobody.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  in  the  exe- 
>  cution  it  was  neither  so  full  nor  so  fair  as  it  might 
have  been." 
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The  result  of  the  present  elaborate  and  solemn   book  n. 
legislative  enquiry  was,  ^'  that  there  was  nothing     1695. 
in  the  king's  instructions  to  warrant  the  commit«- 
ting  the  said  slaughter^  even  as  to  the  thing  itself, 
and  far  less  as  to  the  manner  of  it ;  and  that  the 
secretary's  letters  were  no-ways  warranted  by  the 
king's  instructions,  which  they  greatly  exceeded/' 
The  parliament  addressed  the  king  to  institute 
prosecutions  against  Dalrymple,  Hamilton,  Dun- 
canson,  and    Campbell — Levingstone  and  Hill 
having  votes  passed  in  their  favor :  but  the  three 
latter  delinquents  beingmilitary  men  acting  under 
military  orders,  it  must  have  been  very  difficult 
to  convict  them  of  illegality  in  their  procedure. 
And  it  is  in  vain  to  deny  that  the  king  owed  such 
essential  obligations  to  Dalrymple,  by  far  the  most 
culpable  of  the  number,  as  to  countenance  the 
suspicion  that  the  secretary  was  upon  this  occa- 
sion too  partially  screened  from  public  and  po- 
sitive punishment,  though  he  never  recovered  any      ; 
share  of  the  royal  favor.     It  is  also  possible  that 
the  king,  perceiving  the  quiet  ^hich  from  that 
period  prevailed  in  the  highlands,  had,  with  the 
characteristic  indifference  of  a  soldier,  harboured 
the  opinion  that  the  military  execution  of  Glen- 
coe,  abstracted  from  the  abominable  concomitant 
circumstances  of  barbarity,  was  a  measure  founded 
in  political  and  retributive  justice.     But  the  hisr 
toric  investigation  of  this  business  terminates  iii 
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l»oK  It  obscurity ;  and  it  would  be  highly  unwarrantable 
^^^^^  to  suffer  conjectures  to  usurp  and  supply  the 
place  of  facts.  The  disastrous  event  of  Glencoe, 
to  dismiss  the  subject  with  a  few  concluding  re- 
marks;  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  chief  blot  in 
the  reign  of  king  William;  and  by  the  enemies  of 
that  monarchy  is  still  dwelt  upon  with  malignant 
pleasare^  and  magnified  as  if  it  were  a  second 
St.  Bartholomew.  Yet  was  the  disposition  of  the 
king  the  most  adverse  in  the  world  to  cruelty ; 
and  the  order  signed  by  him  must  have  originated 
in  quite  opposite  motives.  Three  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  abdication  of  king  James.  Every 
part  of  the  kingdom  had  long  ago  submitted  to 
the  existing  government^  some  of  the  highland 
clans  excepted^  who^  in  spite  of  repeated  defeats  in 
the  fields  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  cause 
they  maintained^  still  continued  their  depreda- 
tions upon  the  peaceable  and  loyal  inhabitants  of 
the  lowlands.  Proclamation  after  proclamation 
had  been  issued  against  them  without  effect^  and 
every  offer  of  pardon  or  submission  rejected  and 
contemned.  The  clan  ofGlencoe  had  distinguished 
itself  beyond  all  others  by  its  implacable  animosity 
to  the  new  government^  its  rapacity^  its  insolence, 
and  inhumanity.  The  season  of  mercy  could  not 
«ndure  for  ever ;  the  proclamation  of  pardon  re- 
cently publislied  was  expressly  declared  to  be  the 
last;  and  if  they  still  persisted  in  a*  daring  and 
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obstinate  defiance  of  the  laws^  it  might  be  ad-  book  il 
judged  necessary,  upon  the  mostrational  and  equi-  iagd«. 
table  principles,  to  make  one  signal  example  of 
severity,  and  even  of  terror,  in  order  to  secure  the 
permanent  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country. 
But  it  is  morally  and  historically  certain  that  the 
ideas  of  the  king  extended  not  beyond  that  mili- 
tary execution  which  had  been  publicly  de- 
nounced in  the  late  royal  proclamation,  and  which 
the  laws  of  every  nation  will  in  certain  circum* 
stances  justify.  A  nocturnal  massacre  in  cold 
blood,  while  reposing  in  full  confidence  upon 
the  faith  of  government  at  their  several  homes,  in 
their  own  secluded  and  peaceful  valley,  was  a 
catastrophe  which  could  never  enter  into  his 
imagmation*. 

*  *'  The  king/'  says  the  contemporary  historian  Oldmixon^ 
vol,  ii.  p.  77,  "  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  farther  than  that 
military  execation  was  determined  against  all  those  highlanderg 
who  still  stood  out  in  rebellion  against  his  government ;  which 
was  the  case  of  Gleoco^  and  his  men  as  it  lay  before  his  ma* 
Jcsty/' 

It  is  farther  to  be  remarked,  that  the  oath  taken  by  McDo- 
nald had  been  industriously  suppressed  by  the  intervention  of 
Stair,  president  of  the  dourt  of  justiciary,  and  fether  to  DaU 
Tyraple  the  secretary ;  and  the  certificate  of  it  erased  from  the 
lists  presented  to  the  privy  council.  So  that  the  knowledge 
of  this  act  of  submission  was  in  all  probability  never  suffered 
to  reach  the  king ;  who  was  most  artfully  and  cruelly  imposed 
upon  in  this  transaction,  and  made  the  unconscious  instrument 
of  the  bloody  and  remorseless  revenge  of  Breadalbane.  Fictr 
Iiaing's  History  of  Scotland^  voL  ii.  p.  221. 
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BOOK  lu  In  the  course  of  the  parliamentary  investigatiotl 
i6g5.  of  this  business,  the  earl  of  Breadalbane,  who  had 
been  committed  as  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh^  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house 
to  answer  fo  a  charge  of  high  treason^  it  beings 
proved  upon  him,  that,  in  treating  with  the  high«- 
land  chiefs^  he  had  professed  his  adherence  to  the 
interest  of  king  James^  &c.  But  he  alleged  that 
he  had  secret  orders  from  king  William  to  sajr 
anything  that  would  give  him  credit  with  them.— 
Tliat  he  had  acted  with  tlie  permission^  at  least,  of 
the  king  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  a  remote  day 
being  fixed  for  his  trial,  in  the  interim  the  parlia* 
ment  was  prorogued,  and  a  pardon  granted  him. 
Of  this  nobleman  it  was  said^  ^'  that  he  was  as 
subtile  as  a  serpent,  and  as  slippery  as  an  eel ; 
that  he  had  no  attachment  of  any  kind  but  to  his 
own  interest :  that  he  was  not  only  Jacobite  and 
Williamite  by  turns,  but  both  at  once ;  and  that 
be  played  this  double  part  with  so  much  success  in 
the  highland  treaty,  that  he  received  the  thanks 
of  king  James  for  having  preserved  his  people 
whom  he  could  not  succour,  and  was  rewarded  by 
king  William  for  having  reconciled  to  his  govern- 
ment  those  desperadoes  whom  he  found  it  so  dif- 
ficult to  subdue*." 

stRteofirc-     The  first  session  of  a  new  parliament  was  held 

bod  * 

this  year  (1695)  in  Ireland,  by  lord  Capel,  now 

*  Ralph,  vol.  iL 
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ftdtanced  to  the  digaity  of  lord  dq)tlty,  in  which  bookh. 
affairs  were  condupted,  through  the  prudence  and  1095. 
moderation  of  the  new  governor,  with  unanimity  ^^^^ 
and  dispatch ;  and  many  judicious  laws  enacted  ^1^1^^^ 
for  the  settlement  of  that  unhappy  and  distracted 
country.  At  the  termination  of  the  session^  the 
commons  of  Ireland  transmitted  an  address  to 
the  king  in  which  they  thus  express  themselves : 
^-^'  And  we  must  ever  acknowledge  to  your  ma- 
jesty the  great  benefit  we  do,  and  our  posterity 
shall,  receive  by  those  inestimable  laws  given  us 
by  your  majesty  in  this  8|ession  of  parliament, 
held  under  your  majesty's  deputy,  and  our  ex- 
cellent governor,  the  lord  Capel ;  whereby  not 
only  our  religion  and  legal  rights  are  confirmed  to 
us,  but  this  your  majesty's  kingdom  of  Ireland  is 
firmly  secured  to  the  imperial  crown  of  England." 
Amongst  the  laws  alluded  to,  was  an  act  for 
abolishing  the  writ  de  HoereHco  Comburendo  ; 
an  act  declaring  all  attainders  and  all  other  acts 
in  the  late  pretended  parliament  held  by  king 
James  null  and  void ;  an  act  for  disarming  papists; 
an  act  to  restrain  foreign  education ;  and  an  act 
for  the  better  settling  intestates'  estates. 


TOL.  u  c  c 
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BOOK  in. 

Death  of  the  Dtic  de  Luxemburg.  Campaign  in  Panders,  \6g5. 
Namter  captwred  by  King  WiUxam/  Campaign  on  the  Rhine, 
in  ItaUf;  Spain,  and  ffunganf,  ''Parlianent  dissohed.  Whig 
Intereet  obtalm  the  Aecendenqf"  Treoiwt  BiU.  FSe-Muage 
of  Sliver.  Extravagant  Grant  ta  the  Earl  of  Portland.,  Re^- 
monstrance,  against  the  Scottish  Inda  Company.  Dangerous 
Project  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Council  of  Trade.  A^^sast  i  la- 
tfan  Plot.  National  Association.  ^Evfcuti&n  of  Charnock, 
Riend  and  Perkine.  Oreat  Natal  Etertiom.  Campaign  m 
FUmderi,  «c.  l6^.  D^i^ion  ^the  Duke <if  Sa^oy.  Conquest 
cf  Asaph  by  the  Russians.  Stale  ofAJairs  in  Scotland — and 
Ireland.  Session  of  Parliament.  Magnanimous  Conduct  of 
the  Comrnons.  Novel  Operations  of  Finance.  Freedom  of  the 
Ptess  in  Danger.  Fenavieks  BiU  of  Attainder — Arguments  for 
and  against  U.    NegotiBtions  telatioe  to  Peace.    Cjngrese 

'  cpene4  at  Ryswick.  Campaign  in  Fianders,  iGgj.  Barcelona 
takefi  by  the  French.  Victory  over  the  Turks  at  Zenta.  Daalk 
cfSokieski.  Treaty  of  Ryswick  signed.  Session  of  Parliament. 
Vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  diJanding  the  Army.  Re-' 
iignation  of  Lord  Sunderland.  Affairs  of  the  East  ^Adf^ 
Compasny.  Arbitrary  and  oppressive  Measures  embraced  re^tpect* 
ing  Ireland.  Theological  Dlspu^.  Impolitic  Interference  qf 
Parliament.  Advancement  of  Lord  Albemarle.  Earl  of  Port' 
land*s  Embassy  to  Paris.  Czar  of  Muscovy  visits  England. 
Affairs  of  Scotland — and  of  Ireland.  Projects  of  the  King  of 
England.  First  IVeaty  of  Partition,  Reflections  upon  it. 
Peace  of  Qaiowitz. 

TJAVING  reviewed  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  J^^]^- 

British  dominions,  at  this  period^  it  will  now     1(^9.^. 
be  proper  to  suivertto  the  military  operations  car*  thVdu^de 
rjring  on  upon  the  continent.     Early  in  the  pre-  b^""*' 
c  c  2 
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BOOK  HI.  wBtywr  4wd-iPiwmjiu^  Mmiliuwwuui  inlw^rf 
\(jQ5.  Luxemburg :  who  tanks,  by  universal  acknow- 
ledgment, amongst  t)ie  greatest  generals  of  the 
age.  The  king  of  Fxaiioe  pufadidy  declaxed,  that 
«  greater  loss  ceuld  not  have  hefallen  him.  Aiiter 
some  hesitation^  the  mareehdi  4uc  de  Vitteroi 
was  appointed  bis  successor — ^M.  de  fiouflSers 
commanding  a  separate  and  secondary  army 
under  him.  The  French  hitherto  conquerors  x>n 
mil  sides,  but  weak«Hied  by  ifaeir  very  successes^  -had 
-to  combat  a  hydra  in  the  growiflg  armies  of  the 
allies.  It  began  to  be  difficult  to  raise  recruits, 
and  still  more  so  to  raise  money,  in  France.  Xhe 
rigour  of  the  last  winter  had  produced  a  scariyty 
mlmoftt  approftchtng  to  fimine  in  that  couatfy : 
and  as  a  celdt^rated  Fiench  Itistorian  ejtpresses 
himself,  '*  the  people  were  perishing  with  hun- 
ger in  the  midst  of  the  public  thanksgivings  and 
rejoicings*.''  Louvois,  their  greatest  statesm^n^ 
and  Luxembm-g  their  greater  general,  were  now 
no  more;  and  the  spirit  of  national  confidence  and 
Superiority  gradually  diminished.  The  death  of 
the  latter  in  particular  under  whom  the  French 
soldiery,  thought  themselves  invincible,  seemed  ia 
the  apprehension  of  all,  to  indicate  that  jtbe  long 
succession  of  Gallic  tiium(;hs  was  now  aA  an  en4^ 
and  that  the  glory  of  Louis  XIV.  had  reached  its 
zenith.  - 

*  Voltaire,  Histoire  Generate,  vol.  v.  p.  214.^ 
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*  It  being  the  general  expectation  that  the  al-  noKia 
lies  would  exert  themselves  with  redoubled  .vigor    1695. 
this  campaign^  a  new  line  was  drawn  for  the  pro*  ^^)S^^ 
tection  of  French  Flanders  from  the  Lys  to  tlie 
Skrheld,  where  the  storm  wis  supposed  most  likely 
to  h\\ :  and  M.  Villeroi  was  restrained  to  act* 
strictly  on  the  defensive^     The  king  of  England 
Jiaving  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  allied  army^ 
advaujced  by  rapid  marches  to  the  French  lines, 
as  if  with  a  determination  to-  risk  an  attack :  and, 
to  maintain  the  deception^  an  attempt  was  ac*- 
tually  made  on  Fort  Knoque.     Perceiving  that 
the  feint  succeeded^  andfliat  all  the  French  forces 
were  drawn  within  the  Unes,  the  king  dispatched 
orders  to  the  earl  of  Athlone,  who  commanded  a 
separate  army  on  the  side  of  the  Ma^ese^  to  invest  inTestment 
the  city  of  NaMiur.    This  iservice  was  performed 
with  success/thongh  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  ground/  and  the  vast  extent  of  circumval-r 
lation,  it  was  not  possible  to   prevent  M.  de 
Boufflers  from  throwing  himself  into  the  plaee 
with  a  strong  reinforcement ;  so  that  the  garrison 
now  amounted  to  15^000.  men.     And  great  addi-- 
ttonsj  under  the  4irectio)isuof<M.  Yauban^  having 
been  made  to  the  fortificatiom>  it  was  considered 
fay  the  French ^as  impregnable;  they  had  even  the 
Vianity  to  place  over  one  of  the  gates  of  Namur 
the  inscription  '^  Reddi   qutdem,  sed  vinci  non 
potest."    And  this  attempt  was  spoken  of  as  an 
instance  of  uiqtaral  leled  t^au^rity • 
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BOOK  m.  The  kin^  of  En^and,  having  marched  back  hit 
liigd.  army  to  Rousclaar^  left  the  command  to  the  prince 
dc  Vaudemont ;  and  at  the  head  of  agrand  division 
of  liie  troops  joined  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the 
earl  of  Athlone^  and  took  the  command  of  the 
covering  army  before  Namur.  The  seasonj^far 
fromi  being  remarkably  rainy,  aa  was  the  case  in 
16ii2^  was  now  so  dry  that  the  convoys  of  provi- 
sion and  ammunition  could  not  be  sent  up  the 
Sambre  and  Maesc  for  want  of  water.  The  niain 
body  of  the  foixes,  late  under  the  separate  com- 
mand of  M.  Bouiiiers^  having  joined  M.  Villeroi, 
that  general  was  expected  to  march  to  the  relief 
of  the  besieged.  But  the  prince  of  Vaudemont 
being  posted  ip  an  expoised  situation  three  les^ues> 
only  from  the  French. camp^  he  determined  first 
to  attack  and  destroy  this  inferior  enemy>  and 
then  to  proceed  on  his  expedition  to  Namur.  The 
presumption  of  the  prince  de  Vaudemont  in 
choosing  so  indefensible  a  position  has  incurred 
the  severe  censure  of  that  great  military  critic 
^  M .  de  Feuquieres ;  who  at  the  same  time  re- 
marks of  M.  de  Villeroi^  "  that  he  was  as  blind 
as  Fortune  herself,  )vho  had  so  undeservedly  be- 
stowed this  opportunity  upon  him."  For,  when 
the  enemy  was  thus  evidently,  in  his  power,  the 
marechal  resolved,  in  op{ff»sition  to  all  the  in- 
stances that  could  be  made  to  the  contrary;  to 
*  defer  tlie  attack  till  the  next  day.  But  the  prince^ 
sensible  of  his  dai^er^imade  in  the  mean  time  ad^ 


a^MUe  disposkions  for  %  retreat.    He  pouted  his  book  nw 
eavalry  in  a  manner  to  artfiil  as  to  conceal  the  ""^q^ 
implicated  manoeuvres  of  the  infantry;  and  a 
grand  movement  takinff  place  with  the  utmost  ceiebmed 

^  ^   '^  Retreat  of 

^aaotness  andreirularity,  tiie  French  with  amaze-  the  Pnncf 
ment  saw  a  whole  army  vanish  as  it  were  from  moot. 
before  their  eyes  at  once.    Towards  the  close  o£ 
Ae  evening,  the  prince  reached  the   plain  of 
Oyendonck,  where  he  designed  to  have  taken' 
post :  •  but  recollecting,  as  he  afterwards  said,  a 
maxim  of  the  great  duke  of  Lorraine^  "  thtd, 
when 'an  army  is  retreating,  it  must  be  sure  to 
yetreai  beyond  the  enemy's  reach/'  he  continued, 
hn  mtpch^all  the  nighty  after  refreshing  his  troops, 
and'bytiine  in  the  morning  found  himself  per^ 
fectly  safe  under  the  walls  of  Ghent. 

The  retreat  was  extremely  admired  and  cele^ 
hrated  by  all  military  judges ;  and  the  king  of 
England  wrote  with  his  own  band  a  letter  to  the. 
prince,  in  which  he  compliments  him  by  sa\  ing, 
that  it  demonstrated  more  consummate  skill  ii» 
ihe  art  of  war. than  if  he  had. won  a  battle.* 

*  <The  following  is  a  translated  copy  of  k'lng  WiUi9m«  letlir 
lo  the  prince  de  Vaudemont : 

"  Cousin, 
*  "You  cannot  believe  how  ninch  yoiir  letter  of  yesterday 
noon,  which  I  received  this  morning  by  break  of  day,  disturbed 
me.  On  the  other  side,  how  joyful  I  was' upon  the  receipt  of 
the  otlier  letter,  dated"  from  Mary-kirk,  near  Ghent,  this  day, 
^  three  iu  the  morning.    I  am  much  obliged  to  you ;  for  in 
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iGq9.    ^^^ tbttcaftiireof tliepBttjr fostiMmoCDi^KiiiQ^^f^ 
and  Deyma,  whick  be  dMito^ttod^  and  A^tmm^ 
the  garri30Ei8(  cxfniutj  i^  (he  CQodii(it»ii»  of  ^ 
eartel  estabUs&ed  botweea  the  bdiUg^rmt  p^wtHi 
la  the  mean. time  d»e  aiege^  of  Nwiiir  wa?  eafir 
md  oo:  with  the  greatest  vigor  and9<Mxe9s>  uidisr 
the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Coe.h<M:n.    Ther 
alKed  genemlt  seemed  to  fieel  that  tl^ey  had  no^ 
toiigeF  a  Luxembusg  to.  contend  af  ainiAy.  aadr 
exerted  themsehcs  nvith  unu&ual  activitj^  aiMl  per- 
severance.    The  fcii^  and  the  electcMr  wsf^edr 
courage  in  every  hceast^  hy  sharing  tbetoiif  9/A 
d^tiget&  of  the  siege  equally  with,  tfie  neo.whom 
tbey  commanded.     On  the  stormiag  of  tlia  fii»h 
counterscarp^,  the  king  remained  exposed  in  the 
trenohes  a  considerable  time  to  a  ve«y  hot  can- 
Bonilde  from  the  ^Mmy ;  winch  kiUed  aeiiwal  pat-^ 
gMis  about  him»  and  among  the  teet  Mr.  Grod- 
ftej,  deputy  governor  of  the  banli^  \Hho,  camer 
over  to  establish  certain  seguhiiionsr  relative  tci 
the  army  ptmittaaoes ;  and  was  curious  ta  see* 

this  retreat  jou  have  given  greater  nsarks  of  a  general^  consum.-* 
mate  in  the  art  of  war,  than  if  you  had  gained  a  victory.  I  ab- 
solutely approve  of  your  conduct  upon  this  occatiion :  aitd  I 
hope  it  will  hinder  the  enemy  from  undertaking  any  thiug  far- 
ther of  the  sanoe  nature.  Nevertheless,  I.  shall  be  impatieut 
till  I  know  which  w^jf  they^  bend  their  inarchj  since  this  blow 
has  failed  tliem.*' 


•f  tbe  mluro  oi  nflilaffy  tttackt.*  Booteob 
Os  ttie^th:  of  August  169ft^  the  town  vraa  swn  "^^^ 
nttdectei'by  feoMt  de  Gmscaod^  oacoadili«i»  oC 
hsilil^  atto Wcicb  to> «  itfidniw  tlir  gat r koB  intD'  tbe 
eite^L  M.  ViUereir  now  advanceA  viihrtua  fiarted 
ito  tfdcAernifttdlrta  tttionlqrt  the  adiefof  the-easfla ; 
l^iit  0fLa»itiddea!  he  defiled  tridt  hit.  whole  araijl 
tefwardai Bmaiolaj  ad  tkadtfkiMdJie  resideaoc of Jthii 
ddetiresar  of  nijrwin,  tfi  whoana  polite  messagn 
yiM'  ftent  ftjjr  thrmarechal^  thai 'he*  had  ordera  tb 
botEnfcMift  thr  placr^  hut.  would  upxre  the  ({tmrteM 
^n^Here  she  had  her  abode.  Tfau  ^etrihle  twsiM^ 
'^IratiiaiiiQediaitalj  put  in.  acMuiioii.;  above  20Utt 
liomhsand  a  prodigioiis  nmnhor  of  red-hot  sfa^fr 
latre  tinrerwa  iuto-tfae  pbce^  h  groat  pafi  of  wbidb 
^tiat  m€ima(qneDceUuliiniTtfn&.  Thia-^at  seM^ 
Wb^a  letaiiation  vpott  ti^  English  fee  the.booi^ 
haidment  of  tlir  Freacfa  marittsnt  towm.  R&r 
garddeia  of  this  barhacity,  the  siege  eCthe  citadel 
of  Nanur  wai  coatiimed  wirth  uoahatiag  vigoi  & 
audi  M.  BoulBefs^  feai-iog  a  spel^dy  surceaci^rj  aadi 

♦  The  following  con\*ersation  »  said'to  hsve  pawed  betwcwr 
the  k'uig  mid  Mr«  Godfmf ,  a  very-  fbw  mtnQtes  bofote  the  cao^ 
PfOffMKiil  camrwhiob  deprivted>  tbe*  latter  of  bis  life.*^1£ia«i«t 
*'  Am  you  are  no  adveuturer  In  the  trsd^of  wac^.Mr.  Godfrey,^ 
1  think  you  should  not  expose  yourself  to  tlie  hazards  of  it-^- 
GoDFREY.  "  Not  being  niore  exposed  tBnn  your  majesty^ 
should  I  be  excusable  if  I  shewed  more  concern  f'^-Kiwv. 
"  Y«8  r  1 2MO  Inrfny  duty,  and  cherdbr^  have  a  mbre  raasMidSlV 
cbim  IQ  pQMrTaUua«'^-<-&A&rQ» 
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j&dSTl£'  ^treiikng  the  difigsrace.of  a^capitulatiMi,  fi(iriiidl«B 
^"^^^  desperate  sttempt  to  break  ihi%>ugh.  Ae  allied 
camp  with  Ilia  cavalryyibut  wasi  jivevepted  b j  tha 
t^laaceoftbekin^  Oathe3lat6f  August  the. 
Ilatteries  opened  with  a  general  dischar^.  frota* 
166  pieces  of  icanaonawl  sixty  movtars ;  ko  tfisl 
Ihe  very  hill  on  which  ihe  castle  is  siiui^ad  seem- 
^,  according  totthe' strong  expression' uwd  oai 
this  oe^asion^  *'  to  reel  -with  the  violenci^  of  th& 
shock^/'  On  the  28th  of  August  M.  ViUeroi/ 
having  received  a  great  reinforceraent  from  the^ 
Rhine^  took  post  at  Gemblours^  and  drew  out  his 
'  army  in  battalia  as  near  the  allies  as  the  ground' 
Hfould  permit,  ^n  the  other  hand  the  king 
fitted  his  lines,  and  made  every  disposition  *  tor 
receive  his  attack.  But  in  the  night  the  marshal 
decamped,  and  retreated  along  the  banks  of  the 
Mehaigne.  A  general  assanlt  was  made  on  the 
Castle  the  day  succeeding  this  retreat ;  and,  after 
a  direadful  carnage  on  bothsid^,  a  lodgment  w^* 
made  near  an  EH[igKsh  mile  in  extent.  Prepara^' 
tions  being  in  a  few  days  in  forwardness  for  a  se- 
cond assault,  the  governor,  count  de  Guiscard,  de^« 
flirtd  to  speak  viith  the  elector ;  and  an  offer  waa 
made  to  surrender  the  Coehorn  fort.  But  the^ 
•^  elector  refu^ng  to  treat  for  less  than  the  whole^. 
Al.  de  Boufflers  xonsented  to  a  capitulation — 
terms  the  most  honorable  being  granted  to  the 
garrison.  The  king  of  Great  Biitain  hadi  there- 
*  Ralph. 
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lore  the  honor  of  fakiog  in  aeTen  weeki  one  of  the  ^^j^  ^^ 
itrongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  defended  by  a  ^^T^T!^ 
marechal  of  France,  in  sight  of  anarmyof  100>000  capcurftoC 
men  Gommanded .  by  another  marechal  of  Fraike.. 
^  This  was  justly  accounted  the  most  glorious  of  all 
the  warlike  exploits  of  this  martial  and  heroic 
monarch.^    On  the  marching  out  of  the  garrison^ 

•  The  celebrated  Paiox,  who  in  his  vanous  atteaipts  at  tiia 
more  elevated  and  subiiaie  poetry  is  uniformiy  unfortunate^ 
but  who  traverses  with  ease  and  gjuice  the  lighter  and  gayer 
walks  of  Pamassus)  has  ridiculed  with  exquisite  humor  the 
pompous  ode  of  Boileau  on  the  taking  of  Nainttc^  three  yean 
before  this  period ;  and  has  celebrated  this  acbieveoont  of  king 
William  in  a  very  agreeable  strain  of  pl^Basaotiy.  Boileau^  ia 
bis  ostentatious  performance,  had  s^d : 

Mais  qui  fait  s'enHer  la  Sambre  ? 
Sous  les  Jumeaiix  effirayis 
Des  froids  torreos  de  Decembre 
Les  champs  partout  sont  no)'6s. 
Ceres  «'enfuit,  6plorfe 
De  voir  en  proye  i  Borte 
.  Ses  guerets  d'epics  chai^^, 
£t  sous  les  umes  fangueuMs 
Des  Hyades  orageuses 
Tous  ses  tr^rs  sobmerg^ ! 

D^ployez  toutes  vos  rsges,  -     >      * 

Princes;  vents,  penples^  £nBiali : 

Ramasiez  tous  vos  nuagea : 

Bassembles  tous  vot  soldats ! 

Ma]gr6  vous  Namur  en  poudrs 

S'en  va  tomber  wjm  la/oudre 
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BOOi^Qi.  Htajriobd  Baofflers  wa&  arrested;  by^vkyof  reprP 

i(^(^.    aal  for  the  detentlMt  of  tbe  garrisoos  of  Dixmuyd^^ 

aaiLDid^iiie.   He  appeared  at  first  mucb  iacensed,^ 

waA  detikred  that  the  king  his  master  would  re- 

CL\Xi  domta'  LtUe,  Courtray, 
Gand  la  superbe  Espegnoley 
Saiot*Otner>  Bezan9D0>  DoIe> 
Ypres,  Mastrichtj  et  Cambray ! 

TBtts  happily  parodied  by  the  EngKsb  poet : 
Will  no  kindf  flood,  no  friendly  rtiti, 
DiflgaUe  the' imtrahol's^plam  disgrace  ? 
No-torroDta  sweU  iho'low  Mehaigne  ^  ' 
Hie  world  will  say  he  dQrst  not  pasa.   - 
Why  will  no  HyadH  appear, 

■  ^     ' '  &)ear  poM^  on  .the  benka  of'Sombie, 
Just  as  they  did-  tfabi?  migbty-  year- 
When  ihey  turnU  June  into  Decenaber  2 
The  water-nymphs  are  too  unkind 
To  Villeroi-TrAce  the^lond-ny^nphs  so? 
And  fly  they  aU  at  oc^ce  combin'd  ^ 

To  shame  a  general  ai^d  a  beau  ? 

Truth,  justice,  gonads  j^llgioB,  fame. 
May  join  to  fluiabWiUtaax'a  story  : 
Nations  set  fre^fosy  bless  hia  oamcv 
And  France  in  secret  owDhisgloqr: 
But  Ypres,  Mae^tricht*  aad  Cambray^ 
Bezangon,  Ghent,  St.  Omers,  I*isle, 
Courtray,  and  DQle^-'-f-Ye  citties,  saf^  ' 
How  poor  toetfais  waa  Piodw^S'S^ie ! 
With  ekes  and  ak4»  ttick  tby  strain, 
Great  bard!  add  sing  the  deathless  prises 
Who  lost  Namur  tbe  same  campaign 
He  bought  Diicniu^Ddev  and  plundar^iLDeynse ! 
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^aoge  tbc  iMuU.    But  he  was  told^  that,  lar  fcom  book^v. 
^ateoding  ai»jr  penooal  aflOroot,  it  ^as  the  highest  ^^^g^T*^ 
isoiqplimeat  to  detain  hioi;,  as  aloae  equiraleat  to 
ihe  tliousaods  included  in  the  capiive  garrigons. 
The  arrest  of  Boufflers  being  jnade  known  to  the 
French  court,  orders  were  diapatohed  for  the  inr 
stant  release  of  the  garrisons ;  and  the  inar^chat  , 
on  his  return  to  Versailles^  was  received  with  dis- 
tinguished marks  of  esteem  and  r^ard.    SatisfieSjl 
with  the  success  already  gained^  the  king  left  th«$ 
command  of  the  army  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
and  foigot  the  cares  of  royalty  for  a  few  ^eek^ 
efter  such  exertions  not  ingloriously  passed,  at  the 
beautiful  retirement  of  Loo. 

The  campaign  on  the  Rhine,  where  the  oppa-  Campaign 
aite  armies  were  again  commanded  by  the  mare^  rLh/: 
^hal  de  Loi^es  and  thc^  prince  of  Baden,  was  dii^- 
tiuguished  only  by  inaction  and  iasigaificance. 
In  Italy,  the  duke  of  Savoy  recovered  the  im^-ia  Italy. 
portant  fortress  of  Casal^  with  so  little  shew  of  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  French,  as  to  furnidi 
an  additional  proof  of  the  secret  understanding 
supposed  to  subsist  between  the  courts  of  Turip 
and  Versailles.     By  the  terms  of  the  capitulatioi), 
Casal  was  to  be  restored  to  its  rightful  proprietor, 
the  duke  of  Mantua. 

The  wax  in  Spain,  also,  was  &ebly  prosecuted.  ^  ^^' 
The  king  of  Franoe  was  impatient  for  peace*  and 
contented  himself  with  acting  ev^ry  where  on  tbi 
1 
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jKKomi.  ii«eiiis.to  bme  uamfited  the  |Hir#M«  i«ltidM« 

^^■^^  /The  event  pri^ecL  that  tiie  «bipft'tbii»eaif»{0}r0dAn 

^tj^  destructioD  .of  the  pffo^pert]^  of  t^e.-dotitrf 

^MTQuld  have  beea  niorebeMficia}lyfHE)fa|f4idifi>tiie 

.pxotecticm  of  our  ow^  t  &r  the<tf  )|d^  (if  tiierl(ii|g- 

l^jfp.  suffered  greatljr  ^flxi^f[  ^  ittiMi^tr  #Wtiti»e 

2,d^edatio^s  o(  the  JE^jreiicb  ^^ivateeos ;  iirangrilUr-* 

^f^9|pt  yesseU  from  ^^jrbadoe^  afiA^t|lMi»mf  hbofir- 

.iiiip  islauds/aud  ao  ^less  tjiap  fite  ]Kii9it  lidtameB, 

^valued  ^i  ^  miUion  Bterlkij^j  Mviq^lfttsaiiito 

tbeir  hands,  to  tlie  e^gtiial  woader>sNM  .^MoiMAtiMit 

.  of  tbe  conuaevci^  ^mr)d ;  liie  ^vjjgUfh  Aida  beaq; 

.  now  ever/  whec^  masters  of  the  -m^  . 

1^95^  and  vas  i^eceivedas  a  coiique^er  ^iA,gm%t 
and  universal  acckmatioa.  Apesolutioii  ^¥#i{llik«ii 
in  council  fiorthwith  to  disao^e  the  f  MUeldQut, . 
which  might  yet  have  sataaodi^rse&Mon.  tOimig 
.  the  election,  the  king  made  a  j>r€^64»4o!tbe  imtth ; 
and  partookf  as  before,  of  the  dayeisieo^Aftbe  tmf 
at  NQwmarket,  wbere  he  Teeeiy«d.tbf -^^Aiiipli- 
ments  of  the  university  of  CMSbrJidgeL  H^vJ^g^ 
staid  there  three  days,  he  ¥f^  on  Hm^hA  to 
AUbro|!i,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Sunderiand,  ^fao  ir« 
now  publicly  known  to  be  in  higb  ofeiUt'Mlith  tte 
king.  From  Althrop  he  proceeded  .4o  Caitl^ 
Ashby  and  Bo^§faion,  the  mawifooi  ^  the  earh 
of  Northampton  and  Montague;  .Aeiio8..to 
^  Burghley^  W  etbeck»  Warwick  Qa^tie^  e«d  Wood- 
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itock.  From  this  place  he  repaired  on  the  9th  of  boor  iii. 
November  to  Oxford^  and  was  waited  on  by  the  iq^j. 
duke  of  Ormonde  chancellor  of  the  university^  and 
the  heads  of  colleges^  professors^  &c.  in  their 
Ibrmalities ;  the  conduit  at  Carfax  running  all  the 
time  with  wine.  And  so  much  gratified  was  the 
university  with  his  majesty's  condescensions^  and 
80  well  reconciled  to  his  government  at  this  period^ 
that  sir  William  Trumbull,  the  new  secretary, 
was  chosen  to  represent  them  in  parliament. 

Throughout  the  kingdom  the  whig  interest  pre-  whig  in* 
vailed  in  the  new  elections ;  and  at  the  meeting  of  ^insits 
the  new  parliament,  November  22d,  1695,  theaen^ 
king  expressed  in  his  opening  speech  his  entire 
satisfaction  at  the  c)ioice  which  his  people  had 
made.  Mr.  Foley  was  again  placed  in  the  speaker's 
chair;  and  the  two  houses,  in  their  addresses  to  the 
throne,  congratulated  the  glorious  success  of  his 
majesty's  arms ;  and  engaged  eflfectually  to  assist 
him  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  which  they  con- 
firmed by  voting  very  large  and  liberal  supplies. 

Four  days  after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  a  Treato* 
bill,^  which  had  been  formerly  offered  and  rejected,  ' 
for  regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high  treason*  was 
once  more  brought  into  the  house  by  the  tories. 
The  design  of  it,  according  to  bishop  Burned 
seemed  to  be  to  make  men  as  safe  in  all  treason- 
able conspiracies  and  practices  as  possible ;  it  be- 
ing enacted,  *^  that  all  persons  indicted  for  high 

VOL.  I.  D  D 
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jiooKiu.  tre^LaoQi  ormisprhioa  oftrd^jon^  ^hall  have  a  copir 
^^J^^  of  the  whole  indictioeat  fiye  days,  and  of  the  panel 
of  the  jurprs  two  inys,  at  lea^^  before  the  triial ; 
that  they  sh^U  be  permitted  thei^^istance  pf  coqp- 
8el ;  that  they  sliall  E^ot  be  convicted  but  uppQth/s 
oaths  of  two  witnesses,  joiping  to  .evidepcie  spfln^q 
overt  act;  that  the  iAdic^n\ept  he  found  withip 
three  years  after  thjS  offence  be  committed ;  that 
no  evidence  be  admitted  of  apy  oyert  p«ct  not  ex- 
pressly laid  in  the  indictment;  that  they  9hall 
have  lii^e  process  to  compel  their  witnesses  to  ap- 
pear for  them^  as  is  ysually  granted  to  witnesses 
against  them;  and  that  they  be  allowed  pe- 
remptorily to  challenge  thirty-five  of  the  jury." 
The  whigs,  in  common  with  the  court,  loth  openly 
and  directly  to  oppose  so  equitable  and  popular 
a  measure,  were  contented  to  argue  that  the  secu- 
rity of  the  subject  was  best  provided  for  when  the 
best  provision  was  made  for  the  security  of  the 
government.  And  that^  therefore^  the  law  ought 
to  continue  on  its  ancient  footing,  at  least  till  the 
war  should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Amongst 
those  who  rose  in  support  of  this  bill,  and  particu- 
larly that  clause  of  it  which  allows  the  assistance 
of  counsel  to  the  parties  accused,  wa^  lord  Ashley^ 
.  grandson  of  the  great  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and 
pupil  of  the  famous  Loc&e  ;  at  this  time  little 
known,  but  at  a  later  period  of  his  life  universally 
admired,  and  celebrated  as  the  author  of ''  The 

10 
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Characteristics."  Although  he  had  premeditated  book  m, 
iiis  speech,  it  so  happened,  that,  struck  with  the  i6gj. 
august  presence  and  deep  attention  of  his  audi* 
tory,  he  was  disconcerted  and  unable  to  proceed. 
After  a  pause,  recovering  from  his  embarrassment^ 
he  converted,  by  the  happiest  effort  of  ingenuity, 
this  incident,  so  common  and  trivial,  into  an  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  the  bill  irresistibly  powerful 
and  impressive.  '^  If  I,  sir,"  said  this  youthful 
and  ingenuous  speaker,  ''  who  rise  only  to  give 
my  opinion  on  the  bill  now  depending,  and  have 
no  personal  concern  in  the  question,  am  so  con- 
founded ihat  I  am  unable  to  find  voice  or  words 
to  express  the  least  portion  of  that  which  I  pro- 
posed to  say,  what  must  the  condition  of  that 
man  be,  who,  without  any  assistance,  is  pleading 
jbr  his  life,  and  suffering  under  the  immediate 
apprehensions  of  being  deprived  of  it  ?"  This 
sudden  appeal  to  the  heart  operated  more  power- 
-fully  than  the  most  labored  eloquence.  The  bill 
passed  in  a  tumult  of  applause;  and  it  was  im- 
mediately transferred  to  the  lords,  who  added  to 
it  a  clause  formerly  rejected  by  the  commons : 
^'  that  to  the  trial  of  a  peer  all  the  peers  should 
be  summoned.'*  Contrary,  however,  to  the  hopes 
of  the  court,  the  commons,  rather  than  risque  the 
bill,  agreed  to  the  amendment ;  and  the  act  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent.  The  final  success  of  this 
ttteihpt,  after  the  repeated  failures  of  the  patriots 
dd3 
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yooKin.  respeeting  this  great  point,  confirmed  anew  th« 

itiQS.    maxim  of  lord  Coke^  ''  that  seldom  or  ever  anj 

good  bill  or  good  motion,  which  had  once  been 

entered  on  the  journals  of  the  house,  though  it 

miscarried  at  first,  was  wholly  lost  to  the  nation/' 

Jfsuw!'*  ^^^  *^^  ****®  ^^  *^®  silver  coinage,  which  had 
long  been  a  subject  of  grievous  complaint^  was 
this  session  taken  into  the  serious  consideration  of 
parliament.  Such  was  the  depreciation  of  the 
current  coin,  in  consequence  of  the  practice  of 
clipping  and  other  infamous  frauds,  that  thirty 
shillings  in  the  common  course  of  exchange  were 
equivalent  only  to  one  guinea.  A  resolution  was 
therefore  taken,  to  call  in  and  re-coin  the  whole  of 
the  silver  currency :  and  though  confident  pre* 
dictions  were  hazarded  of  the  evils  that  would  en- 
sue from  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  usual 
medium  of  commerce,  the  whole  project  was  car- 
ried into  speedy  and  successful  execution,  under 
the  able  and  dexterous  management  of  Mr.  Mon- 
tague, chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who  conduct- 
ed himself  in  this  difficult  business  entirely  to  th« 
satisfaction  of  the  parliament  and  of  the  public. 

EztraTa*         An  affair  of  a  very  diiTcrent  nature  was  nearlv 

fast  Grant  ....  "^ 

to  the  Earl  at  the  samc  time  canvassed  m  parliament,  which 

'  exposed  the  king  to  severe  censure,  and  excited 

in  his  breast  very  sensible  chagrin.     The  earl  of 

Portland,  a  man  highly  and  upon  many  accounts 

deservedly  esteemed  by  the  king,  but  of  a  dispo- 
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9ition  too  prone  to  rapacitj  and  avarice^  had  re«  Bobicn 
ceived  repeated  marks  of  the  royal  bounty-~such  x6^. 
as  in  the  opinion  of  the  nation  at  large  ^ere  at 
feA«t  adequate  to  his  services.  This  nobleman^ 
to  \!7hom  the  king^  indifferent  himself  to  pecuniary 
concerns,  knew  not  how  to  refuse  any  things  had 
lately  solicited  and  obtained  from  the  crown  a 
grants  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  of  the  lord- 
ships of  Denbigh,  Bromfield,  and  Yale,  in  the 
county  of  Denbigh.  This  was  no  sooner  made 
known  to  the  gentlemen  of  Wales  residing  in  that 
vicinity,  than  they  determined  in  the  spirit  of 
ancient  Britons  to  resi^  it  to  the  otmost  of  their 
power :  and  while  the  warrant  was  yet  pending 
in  the  public  offices^  they  petitioned  the  lords  of 
the  treasury  for  a  hearing.  This  being  complied 
with^  sir  William  Williams,  in  the  name  of  the 
rest,  represented  to  the  board,  '^  that  these  lord* 
ships  were  part  of  the  ancient  demesnes  of  the 
prince  of  Wales;  and  always  considered  by  the 
Welsh  nation  as  inalienable^— that  in  the  statute 
for  granting  of  fee-farm  rents,  there  was  a  parti- 
cular exception  of  the  Welsh  rents— and  it  was  • 
added  that  the  salaries  of  the  Welsh  were  pay- 
able out  of  the  revenues  in  question.''  Lord  Go- 
dolphin  having  asked  whether  the  earl  of  Leicester 
had  not  those  lordships  in  grant  to  him  in  queea 
Elizabeth's  time;  sir  Robert  Cotton  answered^' 
''that  the  earl  of  Leicester  had  a  grant  from  the 
queen  of  the  lordship  «f  Denbigh  only— that  this 
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BOOK  TO.  was  90  mucb  resented  as  to  occasion  an  insar- 
1^.  rectioi^in  the  principality^  for  the  part  they  took 
in  which  several  of  his  family  had  capitally  suf*- 
fered ;  hoi  that  the  earl  had  been  compelled  in 
the  end  to  relinquish  his  grant."  Lord  Godol-- 
phin^  after  giyiog  the  petitioners  a  patient  and 
candid  hearings  declared  "  that  they  had  offered 
weighty  reasons  for  their  opposition^  and  that  he* 
wonld  not  fail  to  represent  them  to  his  majesty/'' 
The  aflistir  after  this  was  suffered  to  lie  several, 
ibonths  dormant:  but  the  grant  not  being  for*- 
ntally  .revoked^  the  Denbighshire  ^ntlemen  re** 
solved  to  petition  parliament  against  it ;  and  Mr.. 
Price^  htnuelf  a  member  of  the  house  of  com*- 
mons^  introduced  the  petition  with  a  bold  and 
Energetic  speech^  of  which  a  very  curious  and 
ample  report  yet  remains.  This  gentleman, 
amongst  a  great  variety  of  observations  equally 
just  and  forcible^  said^ ''  that  he  would  gladly  be 
inforraied  from  those  who  were  better  versed  ia 
prerogative  learning  than  himself^  whether  his 
majesty  ccsn,  by  th^  bill  of  rights^  virithout  the 
•  consent  of  parliament^  alienate  or  give  away  the 
inheritaince  or  absolute  fee  of  the  crown  lands. 
If  he  can,  I  would  likewise  know/'  said  he,  *^to 
what  purpose  was  the  crown  settled  for  life,  with 
a  remainder  in  succession,  if  the  tenant  for  life 
can  give  away  that  revenue  which  is  incident  to 
the  crown  ?•— Can  the  king  have  a  larger  power  of 
disposal  over  the  revenue  than  t)ver  the  crown  to 
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^hkh  it  belongs  ? — Far  h^  it^from  me  to  »peak  book  m; 
ia  deto^itm  of  liur  majefttf's  honor^— it -cannot  xG^. 
be  expected  that  he  should  know  our  laws  ^ho 
is  a  stranger  to  us,  and  we  to  hhn— but  it  was 
the  province  and  duty  of  ministers  to  have  ac« 
(punntedihe  king  of  his  power  and  interest — ^that 
the  ancient  revenue  of  the  crown  is  sacred  and 
unalienable  in  timeof  war  and  the  people's  neces- 
sities. Bjr  the  old  law,  it  h  part  of  Hie  corona* 
tion*  oath  of  the  kings  of  England,  not  to  alien 
the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  crown  without  con- 
sent  of  paf  liament.  But  as  io  those  oaths  of  of- 
fice, most  kings  have  court  casuists  enough  about* 
their  peisons  to  inform  iihem  that  they  have  a 
prerogative  to  dispense  with  those  oaths,  espe- 
cially when  their  interest,  as  it  generally  happens, 
go^  alon^  with  their  counsel.  It  has  been  the 
peculiar  care  of  parliaments  in  all  ages  to  keep 
an  even  balance  between  king  and  people ;  and 
tjherefore,  when  the  crown  was  too  liberal  in  its 
liounties,  the  parliament  usually  resumed  those 

^ants. ^Kings  have  theit  failings  a^  well  as 

<Mher  men :  being  clothed  vfilix  frail  nature,  and 
apt  to  yield  to  the  importunities  of  their  favorites 
aud  flatterers :  therefore  it  becomes  necessary  that 
die  great  council  of  the  nation  should  interpose 
fbr  the  interest  of  king  and  people. — ^And  when-p 
ever  our  princes  entertained  foreigners  as  their 
eounselor  chief  advisers,  the  people  of  England 
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BOCK  HL  "qrere  restless  and  uneasy  until  they  were  removed 
1^^.  out  of  the  king's  council ;  vay,  out  of  the  king- 
dom. We  see  most  places  of  power  and  profit 
given  to  foreigners.  We  see  the  revenues  of  the 
crown  daily  given  away  to  one  or  otherj  who 
make  sale  of  them^  and  transmit  their  estates 
elsewhere.  If  these  strangers  find  themselves 
involved  in  an  opposition  of  interests^  to  whose 
interests  are  they  most  likely  to  adhere  i  I  would 
have  us  to  consider  that  we  are  Englishmen,  and 
m\^t,  like  good  patriots^  stand  by  our  country^ 
and  not  sufier  it  to  become  tributary  to  others^* 
if  we  submit  to  see  our  properties  given  away^ 
our  liberties  will  soon  follow/'  Thrown  into  a 
flame  by  this  speech^  the  house  instantly  agreed 
upon  an  address  to  the  king,  framed  in  very  deci* 
sive  terms^  to  recall  his  grant  to  the  ear)  of  Port* 
land ;  which  the  king,  not  with  a  very  good  grace» 
engaged  to  do.  He  declared,  '^  that  he  had  a 
kindness  for  the  earl  of  Portland  which  he  had 
deserved  by  his  long  and  faithful  services— that 
he  should  not  have  given  him  those  lands,  if  he 
had  imagined  the  house  of  commons  could  have 
been  concerned — be  would  therefore  recall  the 
grant,  and  find  some  other  way  of  shewing  his 
'  favor  to  him.''  This  was  accordingly  done ;  and 
in  the  month  of  May  succeeding,  a  fresh  grairt 
waa  made  to  the  earl  of  the  manors  of  Grantham^ 
Pracklpw^  Pevenseyj  East  Greenwich^  &c.  .&c« 
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in  the  several  counties  of  Lincoln,  Chester,  Sus-  book  hl 
BeXy  and  Kent,  together  with  the  honor  of  Pen-  k^. 
nth  in  the  county  of  Cumberland.  Of  these  ex- 
travagant donations  the  parliament  did  not  think 
proper  to  take  farther  cognizance ;  but  the  best 
friends  of  the  king  lamented  that  he  should  expose 
Inmself  to  such  unnecessary  obloquy,  for  the  sake 
of  gratifying  the  insatiable  claims  of  a  haughty 
and  rapacious  favorite. 

The  discontent  of  the  commons  more  conspi-  RemoB* 
cuously  appeared  in  an  affair  of  a  nature  much  against  the. 
more  important  and  national.     The  recent  esta-  du  ona.'^ 
blishment  of  the  Scottish  commercial  company,  ^^^* 
vrith  such  extensive  privileges  and  exemptions, 
excited  in  England  both  envy  and  apprehension. 
At  a  conference  of  the  two  houses,  an  address  to 
the  throne  was  agreed  upon,  which  had  the  air 
rather  of  a  remonstrance  than  a  petition,  repre- 
senting '^  that  by  reason  of  the  great  advantages 
granted  to  the  Scots  East  India  Company,  and 
the  duties  and  difficulties  to  which  that  trade 
was  subject  in  England,  a  great  part  of  the 
stock  and  shipping  of  this  nation  would  be  car* 
ried  thither.     By  this  means  Scotland  might  be 
made  a  free  port  for  all  East  India  commodities 
-•-and  consequently  those  several  places  in  Eu- 
rope which  were  supplied  from  England  would 
be  furnished  from  Scotland  much  cheaper  than 
could  be  done  by  the  English. — And  further. 
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BOOK  m.  that  when  that  nation  should  have  setMcd  diem** 
ibgs.  selves  in  plantations  in  America^  the  English' 
commerce  in  tobacco^  sngar^  cotton'^  wool^  skhaSj 
masts^  &c.  would  be  utterly  lost,  became  tlm* 
privileges  of  that  nation  granted  to  thbm  by  thitf 
act  were  such,  that  that  kingdom  must  be  the 
magazine  for  all  commodities — and  that  by  a 
clause  in  the  said  act,  whereby  his  majesty  pro* 
mised  to  interpose  his  authority  to  have  repara* 
tion  made  for  any  damage  done  to  ihe  ships  and 
merchandize  of  the  said  company,  his  majesty 
did  seem  to  engage  to  employ  ihb  shipping  and 
strength  at  sea  of  this  nation  to  support  this  new 
company,  to  the  great  detriment  even  of  thiir 
kingdom."  To  this  ftddress  the  king  made  an-* 
swer,  ''  that  he  had  been  ill  served  in  Steodamd ; 
but  he  hoped  some  remedies  might  be  found  to 
prevent  the  inconveniences  v^hith  might  aris^ 
from  this  act." 

As  a  convincing  proof  of  the  king's  sincerity 
i^arquwofin  this  busiucss,  the  marquis  of  Twceddale, 
di«^w!  hig^  commissioner,  and  the  twd  secretaries  of 
state,  were  indignantly  dismissed  from  their 
offices,  and  the  seals  of  secretary  given  to  lord 
Murray,  son  of  the  marquis  of  Athol.  This 
Scottish  act  of  parliament  was  a  truly  unfortu- 
nate business,  and  boded  nothing  but  disaster. 
It  is  certain  that  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale  and 
the  discarded  secretaries  were  men  of  honor  and 
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integrity ;  but,  actuated  by  a  very  pardonable  book  iit. 
partiality    to   tbeir   native  country,   they  had,    1^95. 
without    sbfficient  v^arrarit    of  authority,    and 
with  little  foresight  of  consequences,  promoted 
and  patronized  a  project  which  could  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  but  give  extreme  umbrage  to 
the  English  nation — though  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  act  itself  was  in  an  abstract  view  wisely 
planned.     The  infant   blossoms  of  commercial 
stfdventure,  which  had  with  such  extreme  diffi- 
culty survived  the  chilling  blasts  of  the  winter  of 
poverty,  required   and  demanded  the  fostering' 
warmth  of  legislative  indulgence  to  nlature  and 
eiepand  their  foliage.     Such  a  competition  was 
far  too  feeble  to  excite  any  rational  alarm.     Ag 
well  might  the  stately  oak  fear  to  be  oversha- 
dowed by  the  trembling  osier.     In  fact,  Scotland 
eould  have  gained  no  accession  of  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  which  England  would  not  have 
been  an  immediate  and  almost  equal  participant. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  steps  already  taken,  the        ^* 
house   of  commons  appointed  a  committee  to 
examine  by  what  methods  this  bill  was  obtained. 
The  committee  having  in  a  short  time  made 
their  report,  and  delivered  a  copy  of  an  oath  de 
Jideli  taken  by  the  directors  of  the  Scottish  India 
Company,  it  was  resolved,  ^'  that  the  directors  of 
the  Company  of  Scotland  trading  to  Africa  and 
the  Indies,  administering  and   taking  here   in 
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BOOK  TIL  this  kingdom  an  oath  de  fidelij  and,  under  cotor 
1695.  of  a  Scots  act  of  parliament,  styling  themselves  a 
company,  ^ere  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  mis- 
demeanor: and  that  lord  Belhaven,  William 
'  Paterson,  David  Nairne,  and  eighteen  other  per- 
sons named  in  the  resolution,  be  impeached  of  the 
same." 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Scottish  nation 
was  apprised  that  the  king  had  disowned  the  act 
for  the  establishment  of  their  company,  it  is  uot 
easy  to  describe  the  indignation  which  was  ex- 
cited ;  for  they  bad  indulged  the  most  extrava- 
gant and  chimerical  expectations  from  the  suc- 
cess of  their  project.     Instead  of  the  bleak  and 
barren  hills  of  their  native  land,  mountains  of 
gold  rose  in  blissful  vision  before  their  eyes; 
and  they  resolved^  in  spite  of  all  the  oppositioa 
that  England  could  give,  to  persist  in  the  prose- 
cation  of  a  plan  which  had  now  the  sanction  of 
law,  and  which  the  king,  however  he  might  dis- 
approve, could  neither  alter,  suspend^  or  repeal. 
DtBgerovii      An  attempt,  though  unsuccessful,  of  a  nature 
th7£^a.   too  remarkable  to  be  entirely  passed  over  with- 
of  a  Board  out  noticc,  was  made  in  the  course  of  the  present 
**^^^*  **  session,  in  consequence  of  the  mercantile  losses 
lately  sustained,  to  establish  a  council  of  trade 
with    extraordinary    and    independent   powers. 
And  the  house  of  commons  proceeded  so  far  in 
the  business  as  to  vote,  1st.  That  a  council  of 
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trade  should  be  established  by  act  of  parliament,  book  tm 
with  powers  for  the  more  effectual  preservation     njgs. 
of  the  trade  of  this  kingdom.     2dly,  That  the 
commissioners  constituting  the  said  council  be 
nominated  by  parliament.     3dly,  That  none  of 
the  said  commissioners  should  be  of  this  house, 
.&c.     And  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
upon  the  basis  of  these  resolutions.     This  project 
was  greatly  disapproved,  and  warmly  opposed 
by  many  of  the  most  respectable  and  intelligent 
members  of  the  house,  who  joined  the  courtiers 
in  affirming,  "  that  the  establishment  6f  a  council 
of  trade  on  such  principles  must  be  regarded  as  a 
radical  change  of  the  constitution. — They  urged« 
that  the  executive  part  of  the  government  was  by   * 
law  wholly  vested  in  the  king ;  so  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  any  permanent  executive  council 
by    act    of   parliament    began  a  precedent   of 
.  encroachment  upon  the  prerogative,  which  might 
be  carried  to  the  most  dangerous  lengths.     It  was 
indeed  alleged  that  the  council  would  be  much 
limited  as  to  its  powers :  yet  if  the  parliament 
named  the  persons,  how  low  soever  their  powers 
might  be  at  first,  they  would  probably  be  quickly 
enlarged ;  and  from  beingmerely  a  council  of  trade, 
they  would  be  next  authorised  to  appoint  convoys 
and  cTuizers.     This  in  time  might  be  extended  to 
the  whole  business  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  dis- 
posal of  that  part  pf  the  revenue  which  was  apprp- 
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BOOK  ni.  priated  to  the  navy — so  that  the  monarch  would 
1^.  grad^ial'y  be  reduced. to  the  level  of  a  dbge  of 
Venice.  To  the  general  surpri^^  the  earl  of 
Sunderland  declared  loudly  in  favor  of  the  bill ; 
doubtless  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  popzdar, 
or  what  the  cotemporary  writers  of  these  times 
frequently  style  the  republican,  party ;  of  whom^ 
as  the  king  truly  remarked  to  bishop  Burnet^ 
Sunderland^  from  a  retrospect  of  his  past  con* 
duct^  stood  in  perpetual  fear.  William  was 
much  displeased  with  his  temporising  policy  ia 
this  instance;  but  bis  resentment  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  very  serious  or  lasting,  llie  argu* 
,  ments  urged  in  opposition  to  the  project  in  con- 
templation had  probably  their  weight  with  the 
house ;  as  the  bill  was  delayed^  and  ultimately 
lost~-the  attention  of  the  house  being  forcibly 
diverted  to  a  less  doubtful  topic^  and  of  more 
immediate  interest  and  general  concern. 
AittMiDi.       On  the    11th  of  February   1696^   a  captain 

lion  plot. 

Fisher  waited  on  the  earl  of  Portland,  to  inform 
him,  that  there  was  a  design  iu  agitation  to  seize 
the  person  of  the  king,  which  was  to  be  followed 
by  a  general  insurrection  in  England  and  Sc*ot- 
land,  aiid  an  invasion  from  France — ^the  ships 
being  actually  prepared,  and  a  body  of  troops 
ready  to  embark,  with  king  James  at  the  head 
of  them.  On  his  subsequent  examination  before 
iir  \S  ilUam  Trumbull,  secretary  of  state,  he  con- 
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^nned  this  account  \rith  many  additiooal  circum-  book  nr. 
Maaces,  saying  that  a  commifisioa  bad  been  lOgQ. 
brought  over  from  the  late  king>  authorising  this 
attempt  on  the  person  of  the  prince  of  Orange^ 
and  that  more  than  forty  persons  'were  engaged 
in  the  said  design^  vvhich  M^as  called  ''  attacking 
^e  prince  of  Orange  in  his  winter  quarters.",  He 
farther  declared^  that  Saturday  the  15th  instant 
vras  the  day  fixed  upon  for  putting  their  plan  in 
execution,  and  that  the  attempt  wasr  to  be  made 
on  a  certain  spot  between  Brentford  and  Turn- 
ham  Green>  as  the  king  came  in  the  evening 
from  huAting,  according  to  his  usual  custom : 
and  thatj  in  case  of  resistance  from  the  guards^ 
he  ^as  to  be  killed.  But  this  informer  pertina- 
ciously persisting  in  his  refusal  to  specify  the 
'individuals  ei^aged  in  this  plot^  the  king,  who 
was  little  subject  to  alarms,  treated  the  whole 
atory  as  a  fiction,  and  declared  his  resolution  to 
hunt  in  the  forest  as  usual  on  the  succeeding 
Saturday.  ^  But  in  the  evening  of  the  14th,  lord  information 
Portland,  going  late  to  his  apartments  at  White-  grass. 
hall,  found  a  person  of  the  name  of  Pendergrass, 
who  desired  to  speak  with  him  on  a  subject  of  the 
highest  importance,  which  could  not  be  deferred: 
and  being  admitted  to  an  audience,  he  accosted 
the  earl  in  these  words ; — '^  My  lord,  persuade  the 
king  to  stay  at  home  to-morrow^ ;  for,  if  he  goes  to 
hunt^  he  will  be  assassinated.''    He  then  pro- 
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BOOK  in.  ceeded  to  give  a  detail^  in  substance  the  stfmi 
i6gQ.    with  what  had  been  already  recounted  by  Fishef* 
This  informer  acknowledged  himself  to  be  '^  an 
Irishman  and  a  papist/'     But  he  declared^  '^  that 
when  this  business  was  proposed  to  him^  he  was 
struck  with  horror^  and  immediately  resolved  to 
discover  it-~that  his  religion  was  accused  of  au- 
thorising and  encouraging  such  actions  ;  but  that 
he  for  his  part  abhorred  such  principles^  though 
in  all  other  respects  he  was  a  true  catholic.    And 
he  thought  it  most  advisable  to  impart  it  to  his 
lordship^  as  the  person  whose  zeal  and  fidelity 
were  fittest  to  be  relied  on/'     Like  Fisher,  how- 
ever>  he  absolutely  refused  to  mention  the  names 
of  any  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  plot. 

The  earl  of  Portland  immediately  repaired  to 
Kensington,  though  at  a  late  and  unseasonable 
hour ;  and,  having  obtained  access  to  the  king, 
who  had  retired  to  rest,  informed  him  of  the 
additional  evidence  by  which  the  reality  of  the 
conspiracy  was  now  confirmed.  On  hearing  this, 
the  king  thought  proper  to  alter  his  resolution  of 
hunting  on  the  morrow.  This  appears  to  have 
excited  no  alarm  amongst  the  conspirators,  as 
being  attributed  to  accident ;  and  the  execution 
of  the  design  was  postponed  to  the  following 
Saturday.  In  the  interim,  a  third  witness,  named 
De  la  Rue,  came  to  sir  William  Trumbull,  aud 
dihco^cred  not  only  the  particulars  of  the  compi- 
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racy  as  before  related^  but  the  names  ot  divers  of  book  nt 
the  conspirators^  who  were  said  to  be  sir  George    i6g6. 
Berkeley,  sir  Williaoi  Perkins,  Chamo^k^  Parker^ 
Porter^  &c.  &c.     Fisher  and  Pendergrass,  hear-, 
ing  this,  consented  at  length  to  come  forward  aa 
legal  witne88es«    No  suspicion  being  even  yet 
entertained  by  the  conspirators  of  a  discoveryi 
they  met  at  Porter's  lodgings^  Pendergrass  and  . 
De  la  kue  being  of  the  number^  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  22d ;  and  in  the  midst  of  their  consul^ 
tations  they  received  intelligence  that  t^e  kill's 
hunting  was  a  second  time  put  off;  upon  which 
the  company  fell  into  a  consternation^  and  talked 
of  treachery :  and^  after  drinking  confusion  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  they  separated  in  great  confu- 
sion themselvest 

Warrants  being  issued  ihe  evening  of  the  same 
day»  various  of  the  conspirators  virere  apprehended 
in  their  beds«  At  this  critical  juncture  advices 
were  received  from  the  diector  of  Bavaria,  govern- 
or of  the  Low  Countries^  that  the  French  troops 
fltaiioned  oo  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and  Picardy 
were  in  motion,  and  ships  of  war  and  transports 
assembling  in  different  ports  of  the  channel.  It 
was  resolved,  therefore,  without  &rther  delay,  to 
communicate  the  whole  of  this  extraordinay 
busine^  to  parliament;  and  on  Monday  the  24lh 
of  February,  the  king  in  an  i^resting  speech 

VOL<  I.  fi  E 
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'BOOKiii  from  the  throne  apprised  the  two  hoases  that  h^ 
i690\  ^^  received  several  coneurring^  informations  of  a 
design  to  assassinate:  him ;  and  that  the  enemies 
of  the  kingdom  w^re  very  forward  in  their  prepa- 
rations for  a  sudden  invasion.  The  parliament^ 
astonished  and  inflamed  at  this  intelligence^  voted 
unanimously  a  most  loyal  and  affectionate  address^ 
*'  expressing  their  detestation  of  so  villainous  and 
barbarous  adesign^  and  their  resolution  to  revenge 
the  same  on  his  majesty's  enemies  and  their  ad- 
herents." A  bill  wcMs  immediately  ordered  in  for 
suspending  the  habeaa-eorpus  act ;  and  the  mo* 
>,  del  of  an  association  was  immediately  drawn, 

to  be.  signed  by  the  members  of  the  house,  nearly 
in  the  terms  of  >  the  address,  soleninly  declaring 
that  his  present  majesty  king  William  is  rightful 
National    ^^  hvwful  kiuff  of  thcso  realms.     Above  400 

Auocia-  t/  o 

tion-  members  of  the  house  signed  this  association 
immediately;  and  an  order  was  made,  that  all 
members  should  ^gpa  the  samoj  or  declare  their 
refusal,  on  or  before  the  16th  of  March.  This 
v^as  a  procedure  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  high 
tories  and  concealed  Jacobites.  ''  The  distinction 
of  a  king  dt  facto  and  a  king  de  jure  was  revived 
on  this  occasion ;  and  all  the  ability  of  the  party 
was  exhausted  in  their  endeavours  to  shew,  both 
from  authority  and  argument)  that  they  ought 
Aot  to  be  pressed  on  this  head;  and  that  compli- 
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Slice  or  non-compliance  ought  not  to  be  e^rteemed  ^^^^ 
the  test  of  a  good  subject*."  i^. 

In  the  house  of  lords^  where  th6  same  associa!- 
tion  was  pi'oposed,  the  words  righiftd  and  lauful 
were  strenuously  attacked  dn  the  old  ground^  as 
not  applicable  to  an  elected  sovereign ;  and  the 
earl  of  Rochester  moved,  that  in  the  stead  of 
them  should  be  inserted  *'  that  his  present 
majesty  king  William  hath  a  right  bj/  law  tb 
the  crowii  of  this  realm ;  and  that  neither  king 
James,  nor  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  no^ 
any  other  person,  hath  any  right  whatsoever  to 
the  same."  Thh  was  indeed  a  f ery  hice  and 
curious,  if*  not  rather  a  senseless  and  untelli- 
gible,  distinction :  yet  it  served  as  a  3alvo  for  the 
honor  of  the  party ;  and  it  was  wisely  adopted 
by  the  house»  in  order  to  conciHate  the  more 
moderated  tories,  who  throughout  the  kingdomi 
signed  the  association  of  the  lords,  while  the 
whigs  adhered  to  that  of  the  commons.  And 
the  originals  of  both  were,  conformably  to  an 
address  of  the  commons  to  the  king>  lodged 
among  the  records  in  the  Tower,  there  t6  remain, 
as  a  perpetual  memoriatl  of  the  national  loyalty. 
As  a  further  proof  of  their  attachment  to  the  pre- 
sent establishment,  towards  the  close  of  the  ses-* 
tion  a  bill  was  introduced  with  general  etpprobflH 

Ra]|>h,  vol.  u.  p.  023. 
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Boogm.  Hon,  for  the  better  security  of  his  majesty's  pcr- 
^^^  son  and  government  which  enacted^  that  such  bm 
refiiaed  to  take  the  oaths  should  be  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  popish  recusants  convict;  that  it 
should  be  penal  to  declare^  by  writing^  or  otherwise, 
that  king  William  was  not  laitful  and  rightful 
king  of  these  realms ;.  that  no  person  should  be 
capable  pf  any  office  of  profit  or  trust,  civil  or 
^  military,  tbat  ^should  not  sign  the  association;  or 

of  sitting  in  that  house  after  the  termination  of 
the  present  parliament. 

On  the  27th  of  April  1606,  the  king  closed  the 
session  with  a  short  but  gracious  speech,  in  which 
be ''  congratulatBd  the  parliament  that  the  designs 
of  their  enesiies  had^  by  the  blessing  of  6oo> 
no  other  efiect  than  to  let  them  see  how  firmly 
they  were  united/'  Before  this  period,  several 
of  the  principal  conspirators  had  been  broMght  to 
trial;  not  only  De  b  Rue  and  Pendergrass,  but 
Porter^  Goodman^  Harris,  and  various  others^ 
tieention  being  admitted  as  witnesses  for  the  crown.  The 
nock,  *  first  l^ho  sufier^  was  Robert  Charoock^  one  of 
t^m^  dbe  two  fellows  of  Magdalen  college  who  in  the 
reign  of  James  had  renounced  the  protestant 
vel%ion.  Sir  JMm  Friend  and  sir  WilUam  Per- 
kins were  tried  and  convicted  soon  after.  They 
both  persisted  in  their  ignorance  of  any  assassina- 
tion plot,  but  acknowledged  that  they  had  been 
present  at  meetings  held  for  the  purpose  of  eoa- 
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8|yirlhg  agakflt  the  govenxinent.  It  was  strollgly  boox  m. 
m^ed  by  Hie  former^  ^9i,  according  to  the  famous  i  ggo. 
statute  of  Edward  III.^  a  consultation  to  levy  war 
was  not  treason ;  and  that  the  being  at  a  trea- 
sonable consult  was  but  a  mi»priston  of  treason. 
The  statutie  being  read  in  court,  lord  chief  justice 
Holt,  a  man  to  whom  even  the  malignity  of  fee-  ' 
tioR  did  not  dfcre  to  impute  any  yiolation  of 
i^^gJ^yi  declared,  '^  that,  though  a  bare  con- 
spiracy or  design  to  kvy  war  was  not  within  this 
law  treason;  yet  if  the  design  or  conspiracy  be 
either  to  kill  the  kii^,  or  to  depose  or  imprison 
him,  or  put  any  force  or  restraint  upon  him  on 
any  pretence,  and  the  way  proposed  to  effect 
any  of  these  ends  is  by  levying  war,  there  the 
consultation  and  conspiracy  to  levy  war  is  high 
treason,  though  no  war  be  actually  levied."  This 
is  a  construction,  however  originally  forced  oT 
artificial,  so  ancient,  and  so  universally  adopted 
by  the  courts  of  judicature  and  incorporated  into 
their  decisions,  that  no  odium  can  attach  to  the 
ehief  justice  for  stating  it  as  law.  And  it  ha^ 
been  so  long  and  invariably  acquiesced  in  by  the 
nation  and  by  the  legislature,  as  to  acquire  in 
equity  the  foirce  of  law,  inconsistent  as  it  appears 
with  the  original  intent  and  meaning  of  the  sta- 
tute. At  the  execution  of  these  state  criminals 
they  were  attended  by  three  non-juring  clergy- 
menj  who  had  the  effrontery  to  give  them  solenraf 
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BpoK  m.  absolution  in  the  yiew  of  all  the  people:  foi, 
1696/  which  insult  to  the  goyeirninent  they  were  com^ 
n^it^dto  custody,  but  disch^rged-after  a  short, 
confinement  with  only  a  repr^^ndfrpm  the  courts 
One  of  these  clergymen  was  the  qelcbr^ted  Col- 
lier,.author  of  the  View  of  the  EiOgliish  Stage ;  ^a 
man  who  to  the  »uperstition  of  s^  movk  adde4 
the  piety  of  aqi  apostle,  apd  ithe.  courage  of  a 
martyr.  On  this  occasion  a  declaration  wa^ 
signed  by  the  two  archbishops,  and  twelve  other 
bishops,  among  whom  were  Crew  of  Durhi^q, 
M^w  of  Winchester^  ai;id  Sprat  of  Rochester^ 
containing  a  severe  censyre  4>n  the  performance 
of  this  office  of  the  church,  without  a  previous 
confession  made,  and  abhorrence  expressed  by 
the  prisoners  of  the  heinous  criipaes  for  which 
they  died.  To  this  declaration  Collier  with 
undaunted  spirit  publishe:d  a  reply,  '/  inaint^n- 
ing  the  absolution  to  be  ^very  w^y  dpfensible  as 
to  matter,  manner,  persons,  and  occasion." 
•The  trials  of  Rookwood,  Lowick,  Cranbourne^ 

i  &c.  succeeded  to  those  of  Friend  and  Perkins^;, 

but  afford  no  circumstances  of  sufficient  moment 
to  arrest  historic  attention.  ,  The  great  problem 
to  be  resolved  on  inspecting  these  trials>  is  ho\Y 
far  the. late  monarch  was  concerned  in  that  part 
pfthe  conspiracy  which  affected  the  life  of  thi^ 
reigning  king?  From  the  whole  tenor  of  thc^ 
evidence,  as  well  as  from  the  confession  .qfsQ  ye- 
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nk  of  the  coniBpiratof Sj  it  appears  that  a  com*  book  hl 
raisstMb  of  an  extraordiniu'y  nature^  vftitien,  as  ^690. 
affirmed  in  evidence^  by  king  James's  own  hand, 
"Was  delivered  by  that  monarch  to  sir,. George 
Berkeley,  to  levy  war  against  the  prince  oi 
Orange  aod  all  his  adherents.  And  the  conspi-  v 
rators  had  instructions  from  the  king  to  obey  the 
orders  of  sir  George  Berkeley,,  an  officer  of  great 
experience,  courage^  and.  addr^ess,  i9^ho  was  consi- 
dered by  them  as  the  head  and  chief  of  the 
whole  enterprise  ;  and  to  confer  and  consult  with 
whom  the  duke  of  Berwick  had  in  the  preceding 
winter  made  a  voyage  to  EngUod,  accompanied 
by  the  well-known  pcdonel  Parker,  an  active  and 
fiirious  partisan  of  the  late  king,  who  had  recently 
escaped  from  the  Tower.  From  the  uniform  and 
dying  testimony  of  the  conspirators,  it  is  morally 
certain  that  the  commission  di(i  Qot  expressly 
authorise  the  o^^o^^j/kufioii  of  the  prince  of  Orange; 
"  This,"  as  bishop  Burnet  observes^  ''  is  an  odious 
word,  and  perhaps  no  person  was  ever  so  wicked 
as  to  order  such  a  thing,  in  so  crude  a  manner." 
Nor  is  it  perfectly  clear,  that  the  letter  of  the 
commission  extended  even  to  the  seizure  of  the 
person  of  the.  prince.  None  of  the  crown  wit* 
nesses  pretended  to  have  seen  the  original  com- 
mission ;  and  sir  George  Berkeley,  in  whose  pos- 
session it  was,  having  effected  his  escape  and 
reconveyed  it  to  France,  the  transaction  is  lef^ 
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BOOK  tn.  in  impervious  obscurity.     Porter  deposed^  ^'  that 


i6gt>.  Charnock  told  him^  Berkeley  bad  a  commissioii 
from  king  James  to  make  an  attempt  on  the 
person  of  the  prince  of  Orange ;  which  was  con* 
firmed  to  the  deponent  from  the  mouth  of  Berker 
ley  : ,  and  also^  that  he  the  witness  had  heard  the 
same  thing  aflirmed  in  discourse  by  sir  William 
Perkins^  with  the  additional  circumstances^  ''that 
he  had  .himself  seen  the  commission;  that  it  wad 
written  by  the  king's  own  hand^  because  he  would 
not  trust  his  ministers  ;  and  that  the  purport  of 
it  was  for  levying  war  on  the  person  of  the  priiice 
of  Orange/'  Blair^  another  witness^  deposed, 
''  that  father  Hairison  a  monk^  an  agent  of  king 
James  in  London,  told  him,  that  if  the  business 
in  hand/'  i.  e.  the  seizure  or  assassination  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  ''miscarried,  it  would  hinder 
king  James  from  coming/''  And  Blair  express-* 
ing  his  dislike  of  any  such  attempt,  saying  "  there 
was  no  authority  for  it  either  from  Gon  or  man  ;'* 
Harrison  rejoined,  "  that  there  was  an  authority 
or  warrant  from  king  James,  which  he,  Harris- 
son,  had  seen,  though  it  was  not  fit  every  body 
should  see  it/'  Fisher  deposed,  "  that  sir  George 
Berkeley  proposed  to  him,  in  the  presence  of 
Harrison  the  monk,  the  design  of  seizing  the 
person  of  the  prince  of  Orange ;  and  that  Harri- 
son had  assured  him  king  James  had  sent  orders 
for  executing  the  design  aforesaid ;  and  that  sic 
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George  Berkeley  had  brought  over  with' him  the  book  ni. 
said  orders  fr6m  France."  Harris^  an  officer  ^"^Sj^ 
serving  in  the  late  king's  body-guard,  swore, 
"  that,  being  in  Ftance  in  the  month  of  January 
last,  he  was  sent  for  by  the  king,  who  informed 
him,  ^  that,  beii^  sensible  he  bad  served  him  well, 
he  should  send  him  to  England,  where  he  was  to 
follow  Berkeley's  orders,  in  which  case  he  would 
take  care  of  him.'  That  on  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  ordered  by  Berkeley  to  keep  close  - 
till  there  was  occasion  for  his  service ;  that  after  a 
short  interval,  repairing  by  appointment'to  the 
lodgings  of  one  Counter,  he  found  several  per- 
sons there  assembled.  Sir  George  Berkeley  then 
coming  in,  declared  '  these  were  his  Janizaries ; 
adding,  that  he  hoped  they  would  bring  him  the 
garter ;'  and  talked  something  about  Mackmg'^ 
which  very  much  startled  the  deponent,  who  till 
then  had  heard  nothing  of  the  matter^.  That 
on  meeting  captain  Rookwood  the  next  morning, 
he  asked  him  whether  they  were  to  be  the  mur- 

•  "  Sir  George  Berkeley  had  \pith  him  twenty-two  men  of 
king  James's  guards,  beside  officers.  Some  came  before  him, 
others  followed.  Strict  secresy  was  CDJoined ;  and  the  king 
declared  at  his  levee,  that  it  was  his  pleasure  none  should  pre« 
Bume  to  talk  of  their  departure  ^  and  that  he  would  severely 
punish  those  who  should  give  him  the  least  occasion  to  believe 
Aey  were  more'curious  to  enquire  into  his  afiairs  than  zealous 
to  obey  his  orders.*'    Oi.ONiX0N,  vd.  ii.  p.  131. 
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jooK  TIL  defers  of  the  prince  of  Orange  ?  to  which  Rook- 
1696.  wood  replied,  he^was  afraid  they  were  engaged 
in  it  That  at  another  time  walking  in  Red 
Lion  Fields  with  Lowicky  Bernardi,  and  Rook-- 
wood,  and  considering  what  a  barbarous  thing 
they  had  to  do,  Lowick  said  he  would  obey 
orders,  adding,  '  Sure  sir  John  Berkeley  would 
not  undertake  it  without  orders !'  Upon  which 
Rookwood  often  repeated,  '  the  kiiig  had  sent 
him  to  obey  Berkeley's  orders:'  and  both  Bernardi 
and  the  deponent  ackxiowledged  they  lay  under 
the  same  obligatioft,"  Upon  the  whole,  it  can* 
not  admit  of  any  doubt  that  sir  George 
BerKeley,  who  appei^rs  to  have  been  in  very  high 
favor  at  the  court  of  St.  Germaiue's,  acted  with 
a  perfect  understanding  of  its  views,  and  an  ens- 
tire  conformity  to  its  inclinations,  The  real  ob- 
ject of  the  commission  was  the  removal  by  what- 
ever means  of  the  prince  of  Orange;  and  a  veil 
was  artfully  cast  over  the  villainy  of  the  attempt, 
by  endeavouring  to  give  it  the  ^ir  of  a  military 
enterprise.  Impartiality,  nevertheless,  requires 
the  mention  that  sir  William  Perkins,  in  the 
paper  written  by  him,  and  left  in  the  haiids  of 
the  sheriff,  contradicts  in  part  the  evidence  of 
Porter,  in  the  following  words  :  ''  I  thank  Gon  I 
am  now  in  a  full  disposition  of  charity,  and  there- 
fore shall  make  no  complaints  either  of  the  hard- 
ships of  my  trial,  or  any  other  rigors  put  upon 
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vie.  Howeyer^  one  cixqumstance  I  think  myself  book  m. 
obliged  to  mentioii : — It  was  sworn  against  me  1690, 
by  Mr.  Porter,  that  I  had  owned  to  him  that  I 
h£|!d  se^n  and  read  a  commission  from  the  king 
to  levj  wir  upoij  the  person  of  the  prince  of 
Orange.  Now  I  most  declare,  that  the  tenor  of 
the  king's  compassion  whi^b  I  saw  was  general, 
and  directjed  to  all  his  loving  subjects  to  raise  and 
levy  war  against  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his 
adherents,  and  to  seize  ail  forts^  castles,  &c.  But 
^  for  any  comqaissipn  partU^vlarljf  levelled  against 
the  person  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  I  neither  saw 
nor  heard  of  any  8uc\i/'  After  all^  this  distinct 
tion  is  of  little  imp^rtaQce^  for  whether  the  term 
person  was  expresslyi  mentioned  in  the  commission 
or  not,  it  seems  appp^rent  from  the  authorised 
copstriictipn  of  sir  George  Berkeley,  that  it  was 
included  in  the  design  and  spirit  of  it 

The  memoirs  composed  or  corrected  by  king 
James  contain^  jiotwithstanding,  a  peremptory 
denial  pf  this  charge.  '^  The  king/'  it  is  said, 
/^  was  pressjed  to  make  another  attempt  upon 
pngland.  He  was  prevailed  upon  by  conceiving 
the  kiQg4<)Pl  ^1^^  much  better  disposed,  and  the 
conjuncture  more  favorable.  Before  the  king 
entered  upon  his  expedition,  he  found  great  dif- 
^cultie^  about  wording  his  declaration.  Melfort 
had  been  dismissed  at  the  solicitations  of  his  friends 
fu  England.     Middlejton^  who  succeeded  him. 
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BOOK  m.  waft  of  opinion  that  the  king  ought  to  adhere  to 
iGgd.  his  last  declaration.  The  king  left  St.  Germaine's 
February  28.  The  troops  intended  for  the  inva- 
sion began'  io  draw  near  Dunkirk  and  Calais. 
He  was  hastened  off  too  soon  by  the  court  of 
France.  The  alarm  was  taken  before  things  were 
ripe^  and  the  intended  expedition  fell  to  the 
ground.  Besides  the  misfortunes  common  to  this 
expedition  with  the  rest  of  the  king's  attempts^ 
rt  brought  obloquy  upon  him,  by  its  being  thought 
that  he  was  privy  to  or  i^pproved  of  the  design  on 
(he  person  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  Certain 
gentlemen^  thinking  to  do  the  king  good  service 
l)y  it,  combined  among  themselves.  'Hteir  first 
project  'was  to  surprise  and  seize  the  prince  of 
Orange^  and  carry  him  into  France.  But  finding 
that  impracticable  if  they  scrupled  his  life,  they 
Were  by  degrees  drawn  into  a  resolution  of  at- 
tacking,him  as  he  came  from  Hampton  Court,  or 
from  hunting ;  and  if  they  found  no  possibility  of 
carrying  him  off  ative,  to  make  no  difficulty  of 
killing  him.  The  king  wai  neither  privy  to  this 
ilesign,  nor  did  he  commission  the  persons,  though 
he  suffered  most  undeservedly  both  in  his  repu- 
iion  and  interest.  For  those  unfortunate  gentlc- 
mtm — ^by  mistaking  messages  on  the  one  hand,  and 
their  too  forward  zeal  on  the  other,  most  of  them 
lost  their  own  lives,  and  furnished  an  opportunity 
to  the  king's  enemies  of  renewing  their  calumnies 
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against  him*."    It  appears  by  this  account^  there-  BOOKia 
fore^  that  the  persons  concerned  in  this  dark  and    legs. 
desperate  business  imagined  they  were  acting  under 
the  sanction  of  the  court  of  St.  Germaine's :  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  it  was  possible  in 
such  a  case  to  mistake  the  messages  or  instnietioas 
to  which  we  are  necessarily  led  to  infer  that  they 
meant  to  conform.     The  duke  of  Berwick  relates 
"  that  he  was,  during  his  residence  in  London,  in- 
formed by  sir  Greorge  Berkeley  of  a  conspiracy 
which  was  carrying  on  against  the  person/'  or,  as 
he  afterwards  explains  it — for  the  seizure  of  the 
person,  ''of  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  duke  hast- 
ened his  return  to  France,  that  he  might  not  be 
confounded  with  the  conspirators,  whose  design 
appeared  to  him  difficult  to  executef.'*    Far,  how- 
ever, from  disapproving  this  conspiracy,  he  de- 
clares that  he  thought  himself  bound  in  honor 
not  to  dissuade  sir  George  Berkeley  from  it. 
And  on  communicating,  the  project  to  the  French 
king  at  Marli,  that  monarch  gave  orders  that  all 
things  should  be  in  readiness  to  pass  over  to  Eng- 
land in  case  it  should  prove  successful.    It  seems 
on  the  whole  too  evident  that  the  seizure  of  the 
prince  of  Orange's  person  was,  with  all  the  parties 
concerned  in  this  nefarious  business,  sufficiently 
understood  as  a  phrase  nearly  equivalent  to  as- 
sassination.   In  a  cause  so  sacred  as  that  of  the 

•  MACVHSRSoir'g  SUtie  Papers,  ' 
f  'Memoirs  of  M.  BsawicK. 
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ftQOK  Iff.  festoration  of  the  lawful  sovereign,  fhey  deemed 
1696.  *'l  thfi  common '  obligations  of  morality  suspend^ 
ed ;  and  with  them,  as  well  a&  with  political  en- 
thusiasts of  a  directly  opposite  description,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  axiom  decretly  cherished 
as  incontrovertible  in  rektidn  to  usurpers,  tb9.t 
"  killing  was  no  murder/* 

l^catNa*  The  government  having  with  such  success 
detected  and  punished  the  authors  of  this  daring 
and  dangerous  conspiracy  at  home,  the  most 
vigorous  efforts  were  at  the«  same  time  made  to 
Counteract  the  machinations  of  the  enemies  of 
the  nation  abroad.  Admiral  Russel,  having 
with  incredible  dih'gence  collected  a  vkst  fleet  df 
fifty  ships  of  the  line,  stood  over  to  the  French 
coast,  and  discovered  in  the  port  df  Calais  between 
3  and  400  transports,  drawn  tip  close  in  shor^, 
as  also  seventeen  or  eighteen  inen  of  war  lying 
among  the  sands  of  Dunkirk,  which  were  intended 
to  cover  the  embarkation.  The  enemy,  astonished 
at  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  English  fleet, 
instead  of  continuing  their  preparations  for  a 
descent  on  the  adverse  coast,  became  anxious 
for  the  safety  of  their  own.  The  English  admiral, 
after  detaching  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  an  officer 
of  great  merit,  to  bombard  the  .town  of  Calais, 
and  completely  disconcerting  the  designs  of  the 
court  of  Versailles,  returned  in  triumph  to  the 
Downs.  King  James,  after  having  tarried  some 
weeks  at  Calais,  with  a  view  to  einbark  for  Engr 
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land  B$  boon  as  matters  vere  sufficiently  ripe>  bcxok  in^ 
DOW  returned  disconsolate  to  St.  Germaiae's*  kGg6. 
The  troops  assembled  for  the  /purpose  of  invasion 
were  marched  back  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try; and- the  people  of  France  eocclaimed}  "  that 
the  malignant  star  which  ruled  the  destiaj  of 
James>  had  blasted  this  and  every  other  project 
formed  for  his  restoration/' 

Early  in  May  1696  the  king  of  England  cm- ^P^j^ 
barked^  as  for  several  prreceding  years^  to'take^^ 
upon  him  the  command  of  the  allied  army  in 
Flanders.  Some  weeks  previous  to  his  arrival^  a 
spirited  attempt  had  been  made^  under  the  iCon* 
duct  of  the  earl  of  Athlone  and  general  Coohorn, 
on  a  vast  magazine  of  ammunition  and  military 
stores^  which  the  French  had  collected  at  Givet, 
in  order  to  enable  themto  niakean  early  opening 
of  the  campaign.  Such  was  the  success  attends 
ing  this  enterprise^  that,  after  a  bombardment  of 
a  few  hours,  the  whole  was  set  on  fire,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  dayv completely  consumed;  the 
two  generals  returning  to  Namur  without  loss 
or  molestation.  Vast  atmies  were  this  year 
brought  into  the  field  without  any  visible  end  or 
purpose,  no  offensive  operations  being  attempted 
either  by  marechal  Villeroi.or  the  king  offing- 
land  ;  and  a  more  striking  proof  could  not  be 
exhibited  of  the  folly  of  continuiog  a  war  at  so 
immense  an  expence>  without  the  prospect^  or. 
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BOOK  HI.  ia  this  mode  of  conducting  it^  the  possibility^  pf 
lijgQ.    advantage. 

The  campaign  on  the  Rhine  resembled  that  in 
Flanders^  and  consisted  wholly  of  marches  and 
counter-marches,  affording  no  incident  which 
C4U1  be  supposed  to  claim  the  slightest  attention 
of  the  general  historia:ki. 

In  Catalonia,  M.  de  Vendome^  an  officer 
rtsing  into  great  reputation,  who  had  superseded 
the  due  de  Noailles,  passing  the  Ter^  attacked 
and  forced  the  Spanish  army  under  the  prince  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  encamped  near  the  town  of 
Ostalric.  The  Spaniards,  however,  upon  tlus 
occasion  made  a  good  defence^  and  a  regular 
retreat  under  the  cannon  of  Ostalric;  So  that  no 
farther  advantage  could  be  gained  oy^  them ; 
and  it  appeared  on  tlus  and  many  other  occasions 
that  the  stale'  of  imbecility  into  which  Spain  had 
for  near  a  century  fallen,  was  owing  not  to  any 
want  of  energy  in  the  people,  but  to  the  miserable 
'  and  wretched  policy  of  a  senseless  and  distracted 
government. 
DefcctSon  The  most  inrportast  event  of  the  present  year 
«f  Savoy,  was  the  defection  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  whoj 
finding  the  leading  powers  of  the  alliance  still 
reluctant  to  meet  the  advances  of  France,  and 
at  the  same  time,  ts  Lamberti  affirms,  secretly 
apprised  by  the  court  of  Versailles  of  the  infal^ 
liUe  restaraiion  of  king  James  in  consequence  of 
11 
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the  measures  then  concerted^  thought  it  expedient  book  in« 
to  provide  for  his  own  security  by  a  separate  treaty,  ^"legaT' 
signed  early  in  the  spring,  privately  and  confiden- 
tially, at  Loretto,  to  which  place  the  duke  had 
repaired  on  a  pretended  pilgrimage ;  and  openly 
and  avowedly  towards  the  close  of  the  summer. 
The  emperor  and  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Eng- 
land were  highly  exasperated  at  this  desertion. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  was  to  esta- 
blish a  neutrality  in  Italy,  and  the  consequent  eva- 
cuation of  that  country  by  the  confederate  armies. 
To  this  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid  refused 
with  disdain  to  accede ;  upon  which  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  taking  upon  him  the  command  of  the 
combined  forces  of  France  and  Piedmont,  entered 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  invested  the  fortress  of 
Valentia.  After  the  trenches  had  been  opened 
for  thirteen  days,  a  courier  arrived  with  dispatches 
signifying  the  consent  of  his  catholic  majesty  to 
the  proposed  neutrality ;  on  which  the  imperial 
and  French  troops  retired  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries ;  and  his  Most  Christian  majesty  ordered 
a  most  solemn  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  at  N8tre 
Dame  for  the  termination  of  the  war  in  Italy^ 
and  splendid  fireworks  to  be  exhibited  before  the 
HStel  de  Ville,  with  the  happy  device  of  Alex- 
ander cutting  the  Gordian  knot. 

In  Hungary  the  imperial  armies  were  again 
commanded  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  dis- 

TOL.  L  F  F 
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BOOK  lu.  tinguisbed  himself  as  a  general  rather  by  his  bra« 

1^.    very  than  his  military  skill  and  conduct.    A  fierce 

but  indecisive  engagement  between  the  two  armies 

took  place  August  1696^  on  a  plain  bordering  on 

the  river  Beque ;  after  which  a  sort  of  cessation 

c^«»<iu^<>f  of  hostilities  seemed  to  ensue.     The  attention  of 

Asophby  *•      •! 

cheRtts>    Europe  was^  however^  forcibly  drawn  to  this  side 
of  the  continent^  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
and  successful  attack  made  by  Peter  czar  of 
Muscovy  on  the  Turkish  dominions^  and  the  sur» 
render  of  the  important  city  of  Asoph>  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais^  to  the  Russian  arms. 
The  emperor  Leopold  was  eager  on  this  event  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  tlie  czar ;  and 
Europe  now  for  the  first  time  began  to  entertaia 
some  faint  idea  of  the  greatness  of  that  power, 
which  was  destined  to  make  so  distinguished  a 
figure  in  the  transactions  of  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury.    The  talents  of  the  young  czar,  clouded 
and  obscured  as  they  were  by  the  defects  of  a 
barbarous  education,  already    appeared  in  the 
view  of  penetrating  obsen  ers  to  bode  extraordi- 
nary changes  and  events.     His  father  Alexis, 
who  died  in   1675,   left  three  sons,  Theodore, 
Iwan,  and  Peter,  and  a  daughter,  Sophia.     Theo- 
dore dying  in  16S2,  constituted  Iwan  and  Peter 
joint  sovereigns;  and,  on  account  of  the  imbe* 
cility  of  Iwan,  and  the  tender  years  of  Peter^ 
Sophia  was  declared  regent  of  the  empire.      She 
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was  a  woman  of  great  courage^  address^  and  bookiil 
ambition.  Her  administration  vras  violent  and  1696. 
bloody ;  and  she  harboured  the  design  of  seizing 
on  the  empire,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  brothers. 
But  Peter,  who  had  now  attained  to  the  age  of 
seventeen,  with  equal  sagacity  and  resolution 
attacked  the  princess  suddenly  at  Moscow,  de- 
feated her  partisans,  and,  making  her  a  prisoner, 
compelled  her  to  retire  within  the  walls  of  a 
monastery.  Iwan  dying  in  the  present  year, 
Peter  now  reigned  sole  emperor,  and  soon  gave 
indications  of  an  ardent  and  aspiring  mind^ 
formed  for  vast  and  boundless  enterprise. 

The  court  of  Versailles  having  renewed  its 
overtures  for  peace,  and  even  delegated  M.  de 
Callieres  to  the  States  General  with  specific 
proposals,  the  maritime  powers,  alarmed  at  the 
defection  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  seemed  at  length 
to  lend  a  serious  ear  to  the  propositions  of  France. 
And  on  the  3d  of  September  1696,  their  high 
mightinesses,  with  the  approbation  of  the  king  of 
England,  came  to  a  solemn  resolution,  '^  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  concessions  of  France  to 
the  imperial  demands,  matters  were  now  brought 
to  such  a  crisis,  that,  in  concert  with  their  allies, 
the  mediation  of  Sweden  might  be  accepted." 
But  Spain  and  the  emperor  in  haughty  terms  sig- 
nified their  opinion,  that  thedeclarationsof  France 
were  not  yet  sufficiently  explicit — ^they  insisted 

ff2 
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9ooKin.  upon  the  re-establishment  of  the  treaty  of  Wcst- 
1696.  phalia  in  all  its  parts ;  and  they  added  this  extra* 
ordinary  condition  to  their  acceptance  of  the  me- 
diation, ^*  that  the  king  of  Sweden,  as  guarantee 
of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  should  join  his  forces 
to  those  of  the  allies,  in  case  France  should  refuse 
to  accede  to  the  terms  proposed/'  The  prospect 
of  a  peace,  therefore,  wcu  to  appearance  still 
very  distant ;  and  the  king  of  EnglMid,  after  ad* 
justing  measures  for  the  next  campaign,  returned 
early  in  the  month  of  October  to  England. 

State  of  Af-      Durins:  his  absence  in  the  summer,  a  session 

fairs  in  ^  °  ' 

Scotland,  of  parliament  had  been  held  in  Seotlaad— 4ord 
Murray,  created  earl  of  Tullibardine>  presiding 
as  high  commissioner.  A  spirit  of  loyalty  seemed 
to  pervade  the  whole  of  their  proceedings;  the 
supplies  demanded  by  the  court  were  granted 
without  difficulty ;  and  an  association  similar  to 
that  of  England  was  adopted  with  equal  unaui- 
mity. 
statcof  Af.  Ireland  this  year  sustained  a  great  public  loss 
Ireland,  by  the  death  of  the  lord  deputy  Capel.  Peace 
and  order  seemed,  however,  in-  a  great  measure 
restored.  The  government  of  thai  kingdom  was 
transferred  to  sir  Charles  Poller,  lord  chancellor* 
and  the  earls  of  Montrath  and  Drogheda^  at 
lords  justices.  A  session  of  parliament  beipg 
held^  the  association  of  the  English  legislature 
was  signed  by  all  the  members,  excepting  ou« 
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Sanderson^  ndio  was  thereupon  indigoantly  ex-  book  iql 
pelied  the  hoiMe.  169a. 

On  the  20th  of  October  1696,  the  day  fixed  se«io.  of 

"^  Fu'liament, 

for  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  of  England, 
the  kiiig  acquainted  tlie  two  houses^  "  that  over- 
tures for  peace  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy.     But/'  said  he>  ''  I  am  sure  we  shall 
agree  in  opinion,  that  the  only  way  of  treating 
with  France  is  with  our  swords  in  our  hands/^ 
In  reply  to  which,  the  commons  presented  ^J*^**^ 
address  framed  in  the  spirit  of  Roman  macnani-  ^actofth^ 
nity.     "  This  is  the  eighth  year/*  say  they,  "  ia 
which  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  sub* 
Jects,  the  commons  in  parliament  assembled,  have 
assisted  your  majesty  with  large  suppHes  for  car« 
rying  on  a  just  and  necessary  war  in  defence  of 
our  religion,  preservatioil  of  our  laws,  and  vindi- 
cation of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of 
England,  which  we  have  hitherto  preserved,  and 
by  the  blessing  of  God  on  your  majest^^^s  conduct 
and  good  government  vrill  sted&stly  maintain^ 
and  entail  on  our  posterity.     This  has  cost  the. 
nation  much  blood  and  treasure:  but  the  hopes 
of  accomplishing  so  great  and  glorious  a  woiit 
have  made  your  subjects  cheerfully  support  the 
charge.     And  to    shew  your   majesty  and    all 
Christendom  that  the  commons  of  England  will 
not  be  amused  or  diverted  from  their  firm  resolii* 
tions  of  obtaining  by  war  a  safe  and  honorabW 
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BOOKin.  peace^  we  do,  in  the  name  of  those  we  represent^ 
i69§.  renew  our  assurances  to  your  majesty,  that  this 
house  will  support  your  majesty  and  your  govern- 
ment against  all  your  enemies  both  at  home  and 
abroad ;  and  that  they  will  effectually  assist  you 
in  the  prosecution  and  carrying  on  the  present 
war  against  France."  The  king,  highly  pleased 
and  gratified  with  these  assurances,  replied  in 
warm  terms,  '^  that  the  continuance  of  their  zeal 
and  affection  was  what  of  all  things  in  the  world 
he  valued  most;  and  that  he  would  make  the 
good  and  safety  of  the  nation  the  principal  care 
of  his  life." 
Novel  The  professions  of  the  commons  by  no  meant 

ofF^ance!  cvaporatcd  in  mere  words.  The  estimates  of  the 
necessary  supplies  being  laid  before  the  house  by 
Mr.  Montague,  it  appeared  that  near  six  mil- 
lions were  wanting  for  the  current  expences  of 
the  year ;  and  upwards  of  five  millions  of  floating 
debt,  .Qcc^^ioned  by  the  deficiency  of  former 
funds  and  taxes,  were  to  be  provided  for.  Meet- 
ing the  embarrassments  of  the  moment  with 
firmness  and  fortitude,  they  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion, '^  that  the  supplies  for  the  service  of  the 
year  1697,  should  be  raised  within  the  year;" 
which  was  effected  by  a  land-tax  of  three  shil- 
lings in  the  pound,  and  a  very  heavy  capitation 
tax,  in .  addition  to  the  existing  burdens.  The 
tirwr  of  5,160,000^  was  provided  for  by  loana 
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and  excbequer  bills^  which  till  this  time,  from  book  iil 
the  delay  and  uncertainty  of  payment,  had  suf-  jic^& 
fered  an  enormous  depreciation.  But  the  most 
vigorous  and  effectual  measures  were  now  taken 
for  the  restoration  of  the  public  credit.  An  in* 
terest  of  71.  12«.  per  cent,  was  allowed  upon 
these  hills ;  they  were  taken  by  the  government 
as  money>  in  the  payment  of  all  duties  excepting 
the  land-tax ;  and  the  commissioners  of  the  trea- 
sury were  authorised  by  parliament  to  contract 
with  such  individuals  or  bodies  corporate  as  they 
thought  fit  to  exchange  these  bills  or  tciHks  for 
ready  money  at  a  certain  premium ;  which  was 
first  fixed  at  ten  per  cent,  but  afterwards  sunk  to 
four ;  till  in  a  short  time,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  public,  who  had  so  long  seen  them  at  20, 
30,  or  40  per  cent,  discount,  they  rose  to  par,  in 
consequence  of  these  very  easy  and  obvious,  but 
at  this  period  novel  and  marvellous,  operations  of 
finance.  There  were,  nevertheless,  those  who 
mourned  in  secret  to  see  national  profusion  and 
extravagance  organised  into  a  system,  and  mil- 
lions upon  millions  lavished  and  dissipated,  as  if 
the  national  wealth  could  never  be  exhausted,  and 
theheart's-hlood  of  the  public  were  destined  eter- 
nally to  feed  the  insatiable  vulture  of  war.^ 

«  "  Few  people/'  says  lord  Boliogbroke,  ^*  at  this  period 
foresaw  how  the  creation  of  fands,  and  the  muUiplicatioii  of 
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BOOK  iir.      So  anxious  were  the  eommoos  to  retrieTe  aaa 
i660.    establish  parliamentary  and  public  credit^  that 
they  condescended  to  take  very  great  alarm  at  a 
trifling  jesting  paragraph  in  a  certain  periodical 
Freedomof  paper  published  at  this  time^  called  the  Flying 
in  danger.  Post,  expressed  as  follows  :  ''  We  hear  that  when 
the  exchequer  notes  are  given  out  upon  the  capi- 
tation fund^  whosoever  shall  desire  specie  on  them 
will  have  it,  at  Jive  afid  a  half  per  cent.,  of  the 
society  of  gentlemen  that    have  subscribed  to 
*    advance  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds/' 
They  voted  this  passage  to  be  ^^  a  malignant  insi- 
nuation in  order  to  destroy  the  credit  and  cur- 

tixes,  would  increase  yearly  the  power  of  the  crown^  and  bring 
our  liberties  by  a  natural  and  necessary  progression  into  more 
real  though  less  apparent  danger  than  they  were  in  before  the 
Revolution. — I  am  not,  however,  so  uncharitable  ^as  to  believe 
that  the  authors  of  these  measuces  intended  to  brii^  upon  their 
country  all  the  mischiefs  that  we  who  came  after  them  experi- 
ence and  apprehend.  No  :  they  saw  the  measures  they  took 
singly  and  unrelatively,  or  relatively  alone  to  some  immediate 
object.  The  notion  of  attaching  men  to  the  new  government 
by  tempting  them  to  embark  their  fortunes  on  the  same  bot- 
tom was  a  reason  of  state  to^some ;  the  notion  of  creating  a 
new,  that  i»  a  moneyed  interest,  in  opposition  to  the  landed  in- 
terest, or  as  a  balance  to  it^  was  a  reason  of  party  to  others  : 
and  the  opportunity  of  amassing  immense  estates  by  the  ma- 
nagement of  funds,  by  tiafficking  in  paper,  and'by  all  the  arti 
of  jobbing,  was  a  reason  of  private  interest  to  those  who  sup- 
ported and  improved  this  scheme  of  iniquity,  if  not  to  those 
who  devised  it/'^^Letters  on  IBstqry,  vol.  i.  p.  45. 
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rencj  of  the  exchequer  bills."  They  ordered  the  book  iu. 
printer^  John  Salisbury^  to  be  taken  into  cus-  idgQ^ 
tody ;  and  gave  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent 
the  \i^ritiag^  printings  or  publishing^  any  news 
without  licence.  And  yet^  when  such  a  bill  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Pulteney,  it  was,  to  the  ever- 
lasting honor  of  the  house,  thrown  out  before  a 
second  reading;  because,  though  they  saw  the 
mischiefs  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  they  knew 
not  where  to  fix  the  power  of  restraint.  This 
was  happily  the  last  attempt  ever  made  to  fetter 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  that  palladium  of  our 
liberties.  Soon  after  the  Restoration,  an  act* 
founded  chiefly  on  the  star-chamber  decree  of 
1637,  passed,  to  subject  the  press  to  the  restric* 
tive  power  of  a  licenser ;  but  this,  as  the  cele* 
brated  Blackstone  observes,  ''  is  to  subject  all 
freedom  of  sentiment  to  the  prejudices  of  one  roan^ 
and  make  him  the  arbitrary  and  infallible  judge 
of  all  controverted  points  in  learning,  religion, 
and  government.  The  will  of  individuals  ought 
to  be  left  free  :  the  abuse  only  of  that  free  will  is 
the  proper  object  of  legal  punishment."  The 
licensing  act  determined  in  1679,  but  was  revived 
by  statute  in  the  first  year  of  James  II.  and  con- 
tinued till  1692,  when  it  was  again  renewed  for 
two  years,  and  finally  expired  in  1694,  when  the 
press  became  properly  free,  as  it  will  now  in  all 
probability  remain  till  the  constitution  of  Eng* 
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3ooKra  land^  already  shaken  to  its  centre^  shall  perish 

^"^2^  with  it* 

The  attention  of  the  house  was  for  a  great  part 
of  the  session  engaged  and  almost  ei^ossed  by  a 
business^  which^  in  the  view  of  distant  posterity, 
can  by  no  means  appear  of  that  moment  and 
importance  v^hich  it  accidentally  and  artificially 
acquired  in  consequence  of  the  temporary  warmth 

Case  of  sir  of  political  contcutiou.    Sir  John  Fenwick^  a  man 

•rkk.  *°"  deeply  concerned  in  the  late  conspiracy^  had  been 
apprehended  in  the  month  of  June  at  New  Rom- 
ney,  in  his  way  to  France.  He  had  been  accom* 
panied  during  part  of  his  flight  by  one  Webber, 
to  whom  he  entrusted  a  letter  to  his  lady,  which 
was  unfortunately  intercepted.  In  this  confiden 
tial  effusion  of  affection  and  terror,  he  said^ 
''^that  nothing  could  save  his  life,  but  the  endea- 
vours of  lord  Carlisle  his  brother,  the  family  of 
the  Howards,  &c.  or  else  the  securing  a  jury." 

*  "  It  seems  not  more  reasonable/'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  to 
leave  tlie  right  of  printing  unrestrained,  because  writers  may 
be  afterwards  censured,  than  it  would  be  to  sleep  with  doors 
unbolted,  because  by  our  laws  we  can  hang  a  thief,**— ThuSj  by 
a  dangerous  illusion,  are  wit  and  metaphor  too  ofiten  by  men  of 
parts  substituted  for  grave  and  solid  argument.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  edge  of  tlie  remark  lias  been  with  great  felicity 
tamed  against  the  remarker»  by  tlie  counter-observation,  "  that 
to  suffer  no  book  to  be  published  without  a  licence  is  tyranny 
as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  suffer  no  traveller  to  pass  along  the 
highway  without  producing  a  certificate  that  he  is  not  a  rob« 
ber," — Hayley's  Life  of  Milton. 
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On  his  examination  before  the  lords  of  the  re-  BooKia 
gency,  he  resolutely  denied  the  charges  brought  iGga. 
against  him :  but  at  length  the  letter  was  pro- 
duced ;  the  surprise  of  which  so  affected  him^  that 
he  could  not  conceal  his  dismay  and  confusion^ 
and  no  longer  persisted  in  his  former  protestations 
of  innocence.  Soon  after  this^  on  hearing  that  a 
bill  was  found  against  him  by  a  grand  jury^  he 
petitioned  for  a  delay  of  trials  and  offered  to  dis- 
cover all  he  knew^  on  condition  he  might  have  a 
pardon^  and  be  excused  from  appearing  as  an 
evidence.  This  proposal  was  transmitted  to  the 
king^  then  in  Flanders,  who  refused  to  accede  to 
it ;  and  declared^  that  he  would  be  left  at  full 
liberty  to  judge  both  of  the  truth  and  importance 
of  his  discoveries.  Sir  John  then^  resolving  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  king's  mercy^  sent  him  a 
paper,  in  which,  after  a  very  slight  and  unsatis- 
factory account  of  the  plots  and  projects  of  his 
friends  the  Jacobites,  he  had  the  egregious  indis- 
cretion to  bring  forward  an  accusation  against 
the  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Marlborough,  and  Bath, 
the  lord  Godolphin  and  admiral  Russel,  for  hav- 
ing made  their  peace  with  James,  and  engaged 
to  act  for  his  interest.  By  this  imprudence  he 
made  of  course  the  oiost  powerful  men  in  the 
kingdom  his  inveterate  and  determined  enemies 
«*-*and  the  charge  having  its  foundation  in  truth, 
though  blended  perhaps  with  some  inaccuracies 
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BOOK  in-  and  cxa^erations,  it  behoved  them  to  ado[rt  bold 
i€c)5  and  decisive  measures  to  silence  the  accuser  whose 
safety  he  himself  had  rendered  incompatible  with 
their  own.  "  Till  the  year  before  the  business  of 
La  Hoj^e/'  says  sir  John  JFenwick^  in  that  fatal 
■confession,  which  of  itself  constituted  a  crime ^oo 
great  for  absohifion,  ''  we  knew  only  of  my  lord 
Godolphin  concerned  in  this  government  who 
held  a  correspondence  with  him  fi.  e,  king  James) 
from  the  time  he  went '  over.— This  winter  mjr 
lord  Middleton  came  to  town,  who  had  often  been 
desired  to  go  over  (i.  e.  to  St.  Germaine's),  believ- 
ing it  would  be  of  great  service  to  king  James  to 
liave  him  there  in  his  business.  He  alleged  he 
could  do  little  service  by  going,  unless  he  could 
engage  and  settle  a  eorr(!spondence  here  before  he 
i^irent— that  he  had  entered  into  this  affair  with 
lord  Shrewsbury  and  lord  Godplphinf  already; 
•  mnd  there  were  some  others  whom  he  believed  he 
-  should  gain,  and  then  he  would  go.  Soon  after 
captain  Floyd,  a  groom  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
king  James,  was  sent  over  to  him  from  my  lortl 
Marlborough  and  admiral  RusseU  with  an  assur- 
ance from  them  of  their  interest  in  the  fleet  and 
armv,  which  thev  did  not  doubt  to  secure  to  him 
if  he  would  grant  them  his  pardon  for  what  was 
past.  At  his  return,  which  was  within  a  month, 
he  acquainted  me  with  some  things  king  James 
had  ordered  him,  and  told  me  he  had  no  difficulty 
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in  Mr.  Russers  affair :  but  the  answer  to  lord  Miurl-  BOC^  nt 
borough  was,  that  he  was  the  greatest  of  crimi-     i^^. 
nals,  where  he  had  the  greatest  obligations :  but 
if  he  did  him. extraordinary  services^  he  might 
bope  for  pardon. My  lord  Middleton,  hav- 
ing settled  bis  correspondence,   went    over  in  ^ 
March  following,-^Sir  Ralph  Delaval  and  Killi- 
grew  were  both  engaged  to  serve  king  James : 
their  opinion  was  asked  of  Shovel ;  they  said,  he 
was  not  a  man  to  be  spoke  tO:,  &c." 

This  infbvmaition  was  treated  with  great  con-» 
tempt.  Tlie  king  would  not  appear  to  give  anj 
sort  of  credit  to  it;  and  ah  order  was  issued  for 
bringing  him  to  trial,  unless  he  made  fuller  an(t 
more  material  discoveries.^     But  various  delays 

*  No  doubt  the  parties  concerned  endeavoured  to  vindicate 
themselves  as  well  as  they  were  able  from  these  accusations : 
but  tlie  duke  of  Devonshire,  to  whom  sir  John  Fenwick  read 
the  papers,  told  hini^  "  that  the  king  was  acquainted  with  most 
of  those  things  before.'* — There  is  a  airious  letter  extant  from 
Shrewsbury  to  the  king,  in  the  Kensington  cabinet,  dated  Sep- 
tember the  8th,  1696,  containing  protestations  of  innocence  to 
which  it  is  unpleasant  to  be  obliged  to  refuse  credit.  "  I  want 
words,"  says  he,  "  to  express  my  surprise  at  the  impudent  and 
unaccountable  accusation  of  sir  John  Fenwick.  I  will,  with  all 
the  sincerity  imaginable,  give  your  majesty  an  account  of  the 
only  thing  I  can  recollect  that  should- give  the  least  pretence  to 
tuch  an  invention.  After  your  majesty  was  pleased  to  allow  '^ 
me  to  lay  down  my  employment,  it  was  more  than  a  year  be- 
fore 1  once  saw  my  lord  Middleton.  He  told  me,  he  intended 
to  go  beyond  seas,  and  a^ked  if  I  -^'ould  command  him  no  sec- 
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BOOK  tit.  ^''t^i^^'^n^d  ?  and  sir  Joha  Fenwick^   perceiving 

^^^^^  ^ovf  little  chance  he  had  of  escape  from  this 

quarter^  thought  it  necessary  to  play  a  new  game^ 

vice.  I  then  told  him,  by  the  course  he  was  taking,  it  would 
never  be  in  his  power  to  do  himself  or  his  friends  service ;  and 
if  tiie  time  should  come  that  he  expected,  I  looked  upon  myself 
as  an  offender  not  to  be  forgiven.— He  seemed  shocked  at  my 
answer,  and  never  mentioned  any  thing  else  to  me,  but  left  a 
message  with  my  aunt  (lady  Middleton)  *  that  I  might  depend 
upon  his  good  offices  upon  any  occasion ;  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner he  relied  upon  mine  here,  and  had  left  me  ^ustee  for  the 
small  concerns  he  had  in  England/  I  only  bowed,  and  told 
her  I  should  always  be  ready  to  serve  her,  or  him,  or  the'ur 
children.  Your  majesty  now  knows  the  extent  of  my  crime  -, 
and,  if  I  do  not  flatter  myself,  it  is  no  more  than  a  king  may 
forgive.''  In  a  subsequent  letter,  October  \6g6,  he  craved 
permission  to  resign  the  seals  on  account  of  the  ill  state  of  his 
health,  and  the  suspicion  he  lay  under— but  to  this  the  king 
would  by  no  means  hearken.  Mr.  Macpherson,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  MS.  Memoirs  of  king  James,  imputes  the  attainder 
of  sir  John  Fenwick  to  a  personal  enmity  of  William  against 
htm.  Macpherson's  Hist.  vol.  ii.  chap.  iii. — ^Biit,  as  Dr.  Somer- 
ville  ill  his  History  of  Political  Transactions,  &c.  justly  and 
judiciously  observes,  <'  If  the  Life  of  James  is  admitted  as 
auiheulic,  on  the  one  hand,  with  respect  to  every  allegation 
and  fact  fiivorable  to  his  own  character,  and  as  equally  authen- 
tic on  the  other,  in  establishing  every  insinuation  reproachful 
to  the  character  of  William,  it  is  obvious  what  the  consequence 
muj>t  be,  and  how  unfairly  a  person  trusting  to  such  information 
must  judge  of  the  conduct  of  James  and  William. — Had  he 
been  prone  to  resentment,  he  might  have  gratified  it  more  ex- 
tensively and  eiiectuidly  by  saving  sir  John  Fenwick,  and  ad- 
mitting him  as  an  evidence  against  those  men  whose  treachery 
was  aggravated  by  ingratitude  5  but  upon  this  and  many  other 
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ftnd  began  with  great  art  and  assiduity  to  prac*  book  in. 


tise  upon  the  witnesses  who  were  to  be  produced  j^c^. 
against  him.  These  were  Porter  and  Goodman^ 
both  of  them  men  very  obvious  to  corruption. 
The  firsts  being  the  most  considerable  person  of 
the  two^  was  offered  the  sum  of  600  guineas  to 
bear  his  charges  to  France^  and  an  annuity  of 
300/.  for  life.  Porter^  instead  of  accepting  these 
proposals^  thought  he  consulted  his  interest  better 
in  divulging  the  offers  made  by  the  prisoner^  to 
the  government.  But  Goodman^  being  also 
tampered  with,  proved  more  compliant;  and 
when  the  time  of  the  trial  approached,  it  appeared 
that,  one  of  the  witnesses  having  absconded,  no 
legal  conviction,  as  the  law  of  treason  now  stood, 
could  take  place — all  collateral  evidence,  how- 
ever cogent  or  satisfactory  in  itself,  being  invalid 
and  nugatory :  and  the  prisoner  had  great  reason 
to  flatter  himself  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  perfect 
safety.  But  the  enemies  of  Fenwick  were  far 
too  powerful  to  suffer  him  thus  to  reap  the  bene- 
fit of  his  own  artifices.  On  the  6th  of  November 
1696,  admiral  Russel  acquainted  the  house  of 
commons,  '^  that  his  majesty  had  given  leave  to 
lay  before  them  the  several  papers  which  had 

occasions  William  sacrificed  resentment  to  considerations  of 
prudence  and  generosity."  In  this,  as  in  almost  every  other 
instance,  Mr.  Macpherson*s  poisoned  shaA  misses  its  mark,  and 
*'  hits  the  woundies*  air/* 
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BOOK  lit  been  given  in  by  sir  John  Fenwick,  in  the  natuft 
1690.  ^^  informations  against  himself^  and  several  other 
persons  of  quality;  and  he  desired  that  those 
papers  might  be  read^  that  so  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  justifying  himself^  or^  if  he  did 
not^  that  fie  might  fall  under  the  censure  of  the 
house/'  The  papers  being  read^  Fenwick  was 
ordered  to  the  bar  of  the  house^  and  interrogated 
by  the  speaker  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  de- 
a^ns  and  practices  of  the  enemies  of  government; 
being  at  the  same  time  told>  tliat  to  make  a.  full 
and  clear  discovery  was  the  best  and  only  method 
.  he  could  take  to  deserve  the  favor  of  the  house. 
To  this  he  made  a  very  weak  and  prevaricating 
reply — declaring  '^  that  he  had  already^  in  the 
hope  and  prospect  of  pardon^  discovered  all  he 
.knew,  and  the  answer  constantly  was*  *  This 
is  not  satisfactory;' — so  that/'  said  the  pri- 
soner^ "  I  am  where  I  was.  Now,  when  a 
man  bath  told  all  he  knows,  and  this  must  stili 
be  the  answer,  it  is  very  hard.  I  hope  I  shall  not 
find  this  from  this  honorable  house :  I  know  this 
house  is  good  security,  if  I  had  it ;  but  till  I  have 
it  I  am  under  these  circumstances,  that  I  may  at 
last  be  told,  '  All  is  not  satisfactory/*  In  conse- 
quence of  this  indiscretion,  he  inflamed  the  anger 
of  the  house  by  his  refusal,  aud  the  resentment  of 
the  executive  government  by  his  implied  re- 
proach— reducing  himself,  by  his  own  statement 
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of  things,  to  this  unhappy  dilemma :  either  he  book  iil 
had,  pre%'iou»  to  this  examination  at  the  bar  of  iggg. 
the  house,  made  a  full  and  clear  discovery  as  he 
pretendeid,  in  which  case  it  was  great  presump- 
tion and  absurdity  to  stipulate  for  a  pardon, 
when  he  had  nothing  fresh  to  communicate — or> 
if  he  had  not  already  made  a  full  discovery,  he 
stood  self-convicted  of  the*  grossest  falsehood  and 
dissimulation,  with  regard  to  the  court,  which 
would  then  be  entirely  exculpated  as  to  any  ex- 
pressions of  dissatisfaction  or  resentment. 

A  motion  was  forthwith  made,  and  carried  by  Fcnwicic*. 
a  great  majority,  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  attaint  slrtain^r.  ^" 
John  Fenwick  of  high  treason ;  and  counsel  was 
assigned  him  by  order  of  the  house.  But  the  bill 
in  all  its  stages,  and  in  its  progress  throughoiit 
both  houses,  had  to  encounter  a  most  unexpected 
opposition,  invigorated  by  all  the  animation  artd 
eloquence  which  the  rage  of  faction  could  inspire. 
The  tories  and  concealed  Jacobites  in  the  house 
felt  that  they  stood  upon  high  and  popular 
ground;  and  they  improved  their  advantage  wth 
great  art  and  ability.  The  question  resolved  it- 
self into  two  pai:ts:  1st,  Whether  any  deviation 
from  the  established  and  legal  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, and  the  assumption  of  so  extraordinary  a 
power  as  that  of  passing  bills  of  attainder  on  evi- 
dence not  admissible  in  the  inferior  courts,  was  in 
any   case  justifiable?    And,  2dly,  Whether,   if 

VOL.  I.  *C    C 
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BOOK  in.  such  an  arbitrary  exertion  of  authority  was  ever 
169a.    to  be  vindicated^  the  case  of  sir  John  Fenwick 
was  of  so  great  magnitude  as  to  justiQr  the  exer- 
cise of  it  ? 
Arsfameiiu      The  advocates  for  the  bill  alleged^  that  the  or* 
•pimtiu    dinary  and  established  laws  of  the  land  were  in- 
tended and  calculated  for  ordinary  cases;  but 
that  there  never  existed  a  government  where  there 
w^  not  a  resort  to  extraordinary  powei'  when  the 
nature  of  the  case  required  it.    The  reason  why 
any  man  deserves  to  be  punished^  is  because  he  is 
criminal^  let  his  crime  be  made  evident  in  any 
way  whatsoever — whatever  makes  the  truth  evi- 
dent, is  and  must  be  held  fair  and  reasonable  evi- 
dence.    Can  any  innocent  man  think  himself  in 
danger,' when  he  is  judged  by  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  and  the  peerage  of  the  realm  ?  If 
the  bill  in  question  established  a  precedent  for  pu- 
nishing a  man  whose  guilt  was  doubted  of,  it 
would  indeed  be  a  very  ill  and  dangerous  prece- 
dent    But,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  fact  a  prece- 
dent for  punishing  a  man  notoriously  criminal^ 
who  had  eluded  the  justice  and  dared  the  resent- 
ment  of  his  country.     For  such  a  case  provisioa 
could  not  be  made  by  fixed  and  standing  laws. 
The  legislature  was  indeed  bound  to,  observe  jus- 
tice and  equity  as  much,  if  not  more  than  the  hi- 
ferior  coi^rts;  because  the  supreme  court  ought 
to  set  an  example  to  all  others ;  but  they  might 
7 
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eaude  to  pass  over  forms  as  occasion  sliQuId  BOOKiit 
require.  The  constitution  of  England  admitted  li^d^ 
neitlier  stfi^e  inquisitions^  nor  tortures^  nor  any 
magistrate  vested,  like  the  dictator  of  tJtie  Ro- 
mans^ with  unlimited  power;  and  therefore,  upon 
great  emei^ncies^  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
supreme  legislature.  The  method  of  attainders 
bad  been  practised  at  all  times ;  and  when  parlia* 
mentary  attainders  went  upon  good  ground^/ 
4hey  had  never  i>eeB  thought  to  merit  censure^ 
Bills  of  attainder  passed  in  times  of  violence  had 
4ndeed  been  reversedi  and  so  likewise  had  judg*-' 
mentsof  jthe  inferior  courts.  The  possible  abuse 
of  power  is  no  argument  against  its  just  and  rea- 
.sonable  exercise.  The  nation  and  every  person 
in  it  must  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  parliament 
elected  by  themselves ;  or,  if  they  are  not  safe> 
^bereis  no  help  for  it — the  nation  must  perish,  for 
it  is  by  their  own  fiiult.  The  ancient  Romans 
carried  their  idea  of  liberty  so  high^  that  by  the 
Portian  law  no  citizen  ccmld  be  pqt  to  death  for 
any  crime  whatsoever.  Yet  in  the  famous  case  of 
Catiline's  conspiracy^  as  the  evidence  was  clear, 
and  the  danger  extreme,  the  accomplices  ill  it 
were  executed^  notwithstandiag  the  Portian  law. 
And  this  w|s  done  by  order  of  tibe  senate,  w.ith- 
out  either  hearing  them  make  their  own  defence^ 
or  admittingjhem  to  clahn  the  right  which  the 

GOS 
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300K m.  Valerian  law  gave  tfaem^of  an.appfeal  to  ihtf 
xdyd    people.  '» 

Id  replj  to  these  argamehts  the  oppionents  of 
the  bill  insisted,  that  the  high  court  of  parlia- 
ment, though  not  bound  bj  the  formi  of  law, 
could  not  depart  from  die  roles  of  evidence.    Par- 
liament'could  not  alter  the  nature  of  things; 
whatvras  jbstice  and  equity  in  Westminster-hall 
•was  justice  .and  equity  every  where.     It  bad  been 
solemnly  determined  by  a  late  act,  that  .two  wit- 
nesses ^ere  necessary  to  prote' an^  overt  act  of 
treslson.     If  *  parliament  assume  a^ower  of  dis- 
pensing at  pleasiire  ^i&di  the  jaws  uiMt  essential 
to  Ae  liberty  and  safety  of  the  smbjecty  who  is 
secure  i  Sir  John'Fenwick  may -imt  indeed  be  a 
good  Englisbmaii,  yet  bis  cause  may  be  the  cause 
of  agood  EngliAman.    ShaLLiibesaidihiittheiie 
arises  danger  to  the  government  from  sufferiflg; 
air  John  Fenwick  to  escape  in/oauscquenr e  of  a 
defkieiioy  4>f  eyifleuce,  and  Mt  tkfe  same  time  for- 
get the.  dai^r  to^onrsebres,  j.whiclvwiil  bt  .in* 
corred  £rMS  Itbe  coariction  of  sic  JbhivrFeDwick 
tintter  that  deficiency  ofevidmioe^  Is  Hupxop^^ 
i  «itiott  to.^ .  endured,  .teat  tlie  cmiststution  must 
fee  weahenbd,.  iaioiukr  thatthKigtaybr|isa^ 
be  stnligtfaened  l^  \k'lio..is  sir  John.  Feuwtidk*  that 
.'8uch  alarm  and. apprehension .sUauld  .bd  excited 
in  the  possible  cfi^iit  of  his  eohrgcwmft  ?  JBwa 
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the  regicidea^  notwithstanding  the  notoriety  of  book  ul 
the  ifact  i:harg^  upon  them^  were  admitted  to  the  ^^SJeT* 
benefit  of  a  trial  by  the  known  laws  of  the  land ; 
and  did  n9t  suffer  without  a  previous  coQviction 
on  the  fairest  and  fullest  evidence.     As  to  bills  of 
attainder  in  former  parliaments^  many  no  doubt 
bad  passed,  but  not  without  heavy  censure  in  all 
C£^ses .  where  the  persons  attainted  were  neither 
fi^itivc$  nor  outlaws,  l^ut  ready  personally  to  ap- 
pear, and  desirous  to  abide  the  issue  of  a  regular 
trial.     In  the  glorious  and  memorable  times  of 
£lizabeth,  however,  it  was .  remarked  that  not  a 
single  bill  of  attainder  had  passed.     And  though 
continually  harassed  with  plots  and  conspiracies^ 
thewisdom.of  that  reign  knew  how  to  maintain 
the  honor  and  safety  of  the  government  without 
having  recourse  to  such  odious  expedients.    We 
■can  tell  at  present  on  what  ground  we  stand ;  for 
by  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  we  know  what  is 
treason;  by  the  two  statutes  of  Edward  VI.  and 
the  late  act  of  treason,  we  know  what  is  proof; 
and  by  the  statute  of  Magna  Charta  we  know 
how  we  are  to  be  tried — by  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  the  judgment  of  our  peers.     But  if  bills  of 
attainder  come  into    fashion,   we  shall  neither 
know  what  is  treason,  what  is  evidence,  nor  how 
nor  where  we  are  to  be  tried.     In  a  trial  of  this 
nature,  if  it  deserves  the  name,  the  two  charactexs 
of  judges  and  jurymen  arc  ccmfoundcd ;  there  i« 
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no  power  of  examining  upon  oath ;  there  !s  nk 
ultimate  power  of  condemnation^  without  sL  cor- 
relative ultimate  power  of  acquittal.  It  is  the 
province  and  dutj'  of  a  judge,  as  lord  Coke  says, 
discenicre  per  legem.  If  judges  mak^  the  law 
their  rule,  they  can  never  err  ;  but  if  the  uncer- 
tain arbitrary  dictates  of  their  otvn  fancies,  which 
lord  Coke  callji  ^^  the  crooked  cord  of  disci'etion.** 
be  the  rule  they  follow,  endless  errors  inust  be 
the  efiect  of  such  judgments.  Even  supposing 
in  the  present  case  sir  John  Fenwick  guilty ;  the 
mode  of  trial  being  itself  initjuitous^  his  blood  U 
unjustly  spilt. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  arguments  used  on 

each  side,  in  the  discussion  of  this  celifbrated  bitt; 

but  blended  with  the  bitterest  eifasions  of  pas»iosi 

and  personality.     Sir  Edward  Seymour  closing 

^his  speech  against  the  bill  with  these  words  :  ''  1 

am  of  opinion  with  the  Roman,  who,  in  the  case 

of  Cktiline,  declared  he  had  rather  ten  guilty 

persons  should  escape,  than  one  innocent  suffer'* 

— General  Mordaunt  in  reply  remarked,  *'  thkt 

the  honorable  member  seemed  not  to  recollect 

that  the  Roman  who  made  this  declaration  was 

.  suspected  of  bciug  a  conspirator  himtielf."    Xno* 

thdr  member  of  the  housc^  Mr.  Manley,  havirig 

in  relation  to  the  bill  with  vehemence  excIainielJ, 

"  that  it  would  nof  be  the  firsit  time  they  had  rek- 

•  son  to  repent  making  court  to  the  government  at 
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the  hazard  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  ;**  such  bookiil 
was  the  clamor  raised  against  him^  that  he  was  ^^^^ 
by  an  inunediate  vote  of  the  houacj  which  refused 
to  accept  any  explanation^  committed  prisoner 
to  the  Tower.  Upon  the  whole  it  appeared  that 
the  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill  made 
^eat  impression  both  in  and  out  of  the  house. 
The  first  division  (m  the  motion  for  leave  to  bring 
in  the  bill  was  179  voices  to  61 :  and  the  bill  was 
finally  passed  by  189  vmces  against  156.  It  was 
then  transferred  to  the  lords>  where  it  occasioned 
another  vehement  contest ;.  and  it  was  ultimately 
carried  on  a^still  closer  division  of  sixty-^ight  lords 
against  sixty-one ;  forty-one  of  whom  subscribed 
a  strong  protest  against  the  bill.  The  impolicy 
of  the  whigs  was  manifest  in  thus  affording  their 
antagonists  thetories  an  opportunity^  which  they 
ea^rly  embraced^  of  appearing  in  the  advanta- 
geous light  of  the  advocates  and  defenders  of  the 
constitution.  For^  however  romantic  it  may  be 
to  deny  the  abstract  principle^  that  there  are  ex- 
traordinary cases  which  justify  extraordinary  de- 
/  viations  from  established  rules ;  yet  cannot  the 
concluding  observation  of  the  lords'  protest^  be 
justly  controverted^  '^th&tsir  John  Fenwick  is  so 
inconsiderable  a  man^  as  to  the  endaqgerii^  the 
peace  of  the  government^  that  there  needs  no  ne* 
cessity  of  proceeding  against  him  in  this  extix* 
ordisary  manner/' 
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BOOK  in.      A  circumstance  \?hicli  tends  to  invelop  the 
j6v^0V    evidence  of  Fen  wick  respecting  the  great  leaden 
of  the  whig  party  in  deeper  x>b8curitj  is^,  tliat  the 
earl  of  Monmouth  had>  as  we  are  informed  bj 
hisho    Burnet^  expressed  a  too  vefaemeint  con* 
^  cera  1       he  should  be  ineationed  amongst  thfe 
correspondents  of  the  court  of  St.  Germaiae's ; 
but>  finding  liioiself  secure,  be  gave  secret  en- 
.coursigcmeiit  to  Fenwicfc  to  p^ersist  iii  bis  di*- 
»coveries  against  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury ;;  and  re- 
senting his,  refusal — Fenwick  having  already,  ss 
he  repeatedly  asserted,  told  all  he  knew — Moa- 
mouth  made  a  speech  of  great  lengtli  and  vehe- 
mence in  the  house  of  lords,  in  favor  of  the  bill 
of  attainder^     Upon  which  Fenwick,  impelled  by 
anger  and  revenge,  in  his  turn  revealed  to  the 
house,  on  a  subsequent  examination  moved  by 
lord  Carlisle  ^t  his  desire,  the  base  and  sinister 
practi(:es  of  Monmouth,  who  was  thereupon  com- 
Initted  to  the  Tower,  and  dismissed  from  his  em- 
ployments.  .  But  he  was  soon  released,  with  a 
dight  censure  only — the  king  not  wishing  to  have 
the  matter  farther  investigated.     He  even  s|K)ke 
to  bishop  Burnet  to  do  all  he  could  to  soften  the 
censure ;  which  he  readily  complied  with,  "  not 
knowing,"  as  he  says^  ^^  what  new  scene  of  con- 
fusion might  have  been  opened  by  him  in  bis  own 
excuse." 

The  bill  of  attainder  received  the  royal  assent 
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fcarly  in  January  1697:   and  sir  John  Fenwlck,  book  in. 
jRoding  that  there  was  no  mercy  in  resc):ve  for    iQy^^ 
him,  prepared  with  fortitude  to  meet  his  ap- 
proaching fate ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  proo&  Execution 
of  weakness  and  pusillanimity  which  he  hadpre-i^enwick. 
viously  shewn,  he  resigned  himself  to  the  stroke 
of  death  with  calmness  and  composure.     On  ac- 
count of  his  rank  and  nohlf^  connection,  his  sen- 
tence was  changed  to  deeapitationj^  which  he  suf- 
fered on  Tower-hill,  January  the  2Sth,  leaving  in 
.  ^e  hands  of  the  sheriifa  paper  coj|;itaining,  with  a 
^denial  of  some  circumstances,  a  virtual  confession 
of  the  substance,  of  the  charges  adduced  against 
him  ;  and  ''  praying  Gop  tv  hlcss  his  true  and 
lawful  sovereign  king  James ;  and  to  restore  hi^ 
and  his  posterity  to  the  throne  again,  for  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation." 

The  session  of  parliament  termiiiiated  on  the 
.16th  of  April  1697,  the  king  declaring,  as -usual, 
his  intention  to  embark  speedily  for  the  conti- 
nent    Previous  to  b^s  departure,  he  introduced  Advane**: 
^  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  who  had  long  been  known  the  E^ri 
covtirtly  to  influence  his  councils,  once  more  to  i^^!^ 
a  conspicuous  station  in  public  life,  by  appoint- 
ing turn  to  the  office  of  lord  chamberlain,  vacant 
by  the  resigpafioo  of  the  duke  of  Dorset.     This 
nolileman  was  at  the^ame  time  sworn  of  the  privy 
council,  and  constituted  one  of  the  brds  justices 
during  the  absence  of  the  king.    The  lord  keeper 
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BO^K  m.  Somers  was  created  a  peer^  and  advanced  to  the 
ioi>/.  dignity  of  chancellor  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  ad- 
miral  Russel  was  made  earl  of  Orford^  and  coin 
tinued  to  occupy  the  post'  of  first  commissioiier  of 
the  admiralty^  with  powers  little  inferior  to  those 
usually  Tested  in  a  lord^higfa-admiral. 
ffcfroiia^  The  maritime  powers  being  at  length  seriously 
i;itiveto  disposed  to  listen  to  the  pacific  overtures  of 
France,  a  joint  memorial  was  presented  to  the 
court  of  Vienna  by  the  ambassadors  of  England 
and  Holland,  early  in  the  present  year  1697,  to 
entreat  his  inqierial  majesty  to  accept  the  rnedi* 
ation  of  Sweden  without  reserve^  and  name  a 
place  for  holding  the  congress.  In  consequence 
of  this  proposition,  the  emperor  deigned  to  signify, 
in  cold  and  haughty  terms,  his  acquiescence : 
.  and  the  ministers  and  ambassadors  of  the  allied 
powers,  excepting  Spain,  who  afiectcd  to  stand 
aloof,  as  if  able  singly  to  vindicate  her  own  rights 
and  to  maintain  her  own  separate  interests,  be** 
ing  assembled  at  the  Hague,  February  1697,.  M. 
de  Callieres,  in  the  name  of  his  Most  Christian 
majesty,  oftered  to  confirm  and  re*establidi  the 
treaties  of  Westphalia  and  Nimeguen  as  the  ba-* 
sis  of  the  present  pacification  ;  to  restore  (jie  city 
ofStrasburg  to  the  empire,  and  Luxemburg  to 
Spain,  or  an  equivalent  Yor  each ;  to  restore 
Mens,  Charleroy,  and  the  places  captured  in  Oa- 
taloniv,  to  Spain,  iu  the  state  in  which  they  were 
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tAen,  and  tiie  town  and  castle  of  Dinant  to  the  book  m. 
Kishop  of  Liege ;  to  annttl  all  the  decrees  of  re-  kjj^, 
ubion  made  since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
Nittiej^uen;  to  restore  Lorraine  according  to  the 
Coiriittous  of  thte  said  treaty ;  and  to  recognise 
the  prince  of  Orangey  os  king  of  Great  Britain. 
iThese  were  great  and  ample  concessions ;  and 
^nch  as  fully  demonstlrated  the  sincerity  of  the 
king  of  Fi'ance^  and  his  earnest  desire  to  give  sa*> 
tisfaction  to  the  diflbreat  powers  of  the  alliance4 
The  emper6r^  however^  still  appeared  actuated  by 
Sullen  and  angry  discontent.  He  insisted^  in  a 
ijiemorial  delivered  to  M.  Calliercs,  not  only  on 
the  re-establishment  of  the  treaties  of  Westphalia 
and  Nimegucn  in  their  full  extent^  according  to 
the  explanation  of  Nureinburg^  baton  the  un* 
conditibnal  restitution  of  Jjorrainetotheduke,  of 
'the  ^castle  ahd  duchy  of  Bouillon  to  the  elector  Of 
Cologne ;  and  with  respect  to  Spa^n,  to  place  all 
'thmgi  Ota  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees. 
And  in  a  subsequent  memorial^  delivered  April 
ilie  lOth  to  the  Swedish  ambassador  as  mediator^ 
styled  the  Ulterior  of  hrs  Cesarean  majesty,  the 
same  extravagant  demands  are  renewed-— with 
ihe  ^Addition  of  the  insulting  declaration,  "that 
liis  imperial  majesty  would  not  have  consented  to 
Accept  the  niediatio^at  all,  if  the  liing  of  Sweden 
had  not  consented  to  gtfaranty  the  preceding  de- 
^  Wratrons  *  of  Fraitiie,  '* 
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poK  nn  The  death  of  tlie  Swedi&h  monarch  Chacles  XI.^ 
jt^^  which  happened  at  this  period^  did  not  impedfe 
the  progress  of  the  negotiation  ;  the  ambas^or 
mediator  declaring,  ''  ^hat  his  late  roj^al  m^^er 
ha^  persevered  to  the  last  in  his  purpoise  pf  ful-; 
filling  tlie  promised  guarantee.  Aqd  feeling  the 
ftppreadi  of  deaths  he  had  earnestly  recommended 
the  same  thing  to  bis  successor ;  and  th^i  bis  ma- 
jesty now  reiguing  had  laTiertt^ed  the  same  incli^ 
notions  and  attachments^  and  desired  lo  mai^iicst 
C5«nRTTw  the  wne  sincerity  in  ciU  things/'  The.  emperor 
p^pwick.  and  Spain  at  lengthy  through  the  argent  and  re«r 
pealed  tnslances  of  Sweden  and  the  maritime 
powers^  agreed  to  open  the  conferences  in  form; 
and  the  congress  was  traasterred  from  th^  Hague 
lo  the  village  of  JElyswick>  where  king  W  iiliara  had 
a  palace,  which  now  became  the  scat  and  cen- 
tre of  political  intrigue <and  negotiation.-  ^There 
many  successive  weeks  and  months  passed,  awi^ 
in  unavailing  diplomat^  discussion  and  allcrca-^ 
tioii.  \ 

rampaT^      But  whilc  the  allied  potentates  affected  to 
^  give  law  to  France  in  the  cabinet,  the  armies  of 

that  formidable  power,  taking  advantage  of  these 
impolitic  delays,  were  successaiUy  exerting  them- 
selves in  making  new  acquisitions  and  conquests. 
And  on  the  jarrival  of  the  king  of  England  ia 
Hollaed,  he  received  the  unwelcome  intelligence^ 
that  the  town  of  Aeth  was  invested  by  the  ene-- 
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4nj,  now  under  the  conduct  of  M.  Catlxiat ; ,  the  «bcK<^. 
inarechaU  YiUeroi;  aad  Boufflers  having  the  comr    gtagf . 
maod  of  the  eotering  Mmy.     The  place  wa£  sw^  catimceuff 
render^  after  a  defence  o(ot  v(:ry  yigprons,  and 
Ahinteen  daf  s  open  tipenches  only.     King  William 
iiad  now  taken  upon  him  the  command  of  the  al^ 
lied  army,  whieh  be  posted  in  so  strong  and  Judir 
4^ioua  a  position^  that  M.  Catipat  could  gain  n^ 
farther  advatata^^ — the  i^ampaign  being,  on  the 
part  of  ^  Iseiv^i  profefis^dljr  aiujl  entirely  dejiejv- 
sive. 

T^e  Opposite  afiaies  lying  yerf  pear  to  eacSi 
other;,  in  the*vii:inity  of  J^^wssch,  the  attention  9^^^^^ 
ihe  public  %vas  powerfully  exeitcd  by  tjierep^a^  i^^^-. 
interviews  of  .the  earl  of  Portland  and  marecbal 
Boufflera,.  mho^/  leaving  at  soma  distance  their 
ir^ifs  of  officers  and  Mtendants^  met  bjr  agi:ee* 
.  tnent  in  the  plain  of  Halk;  in  tl^  &ight  of  the  t\Mo 
camps ;  and  at  Ihe  last  of  these  conferences  the 
two  militsury  negotiators  retired  to  a  cottage^ 
«¥here  they  signed  the  al'ticles  previously  con- 
clude4  on.     It  was  tlien  signified  to  theipienipe- 
lentiaries  at  Brusael^,  th^t  the  king  of  England 
had  Ad)U&ted^is  fi^jpar^^  aoncef.fhs  \nih  France; 
und  M  illiam  imm^iatel/  retired  £rom'  t^e  x^aipp 
to  his. palace  at  lioo.  .       r- 

\Yhat^ve?e  the  pr^^pUe  subjeeto  of  *he.  poafor- 
.  ^Aceft.of  H^Ue^  and  what  the  separate  ,aftidf« 
^  agceed  lo,  hav^  keen  the  tiubjcct -of  mujc^  f^^Utt^ 
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BOOK  nr.  speculation.  Bishop  Burnet  ii^orms  m,  thattlie 
1697^  earl  of  Portland  himself  told  him,  that  it  was  then 
and  there  stipulated,  that  the  king  of  France 
ahould  give  the  late  king  James  no  assistance, 
and  the  reigning  monarch  no  disturbance  upon 
his  account ;  that  James  should  retire  to  Avig*- 
non  or  Italy ;  and  that  the  queen's  jointure  of 
50,0001.  per  annum  should  be  paid  as  to  a  dowager 
— James  being  considered  as  dead  in  law.  This  ac- 
count is  corroborated  by  M.  de  Torcy,  who,  on  the 
authority  doubtless  of  M.  Boufflers,  says,  ^'  tbat/^ 
for  the  farther  security  of  bis  master,  the  earl  of 
Portland  demanded  that  this  unfortunate  prince 
should  be  obliged  to  remove  from  France,  and  to 
follow  his  unpropitious  star  to  Rome,  ov  what- 
ever other  part  of  the  world  he  chose/'  This 
condition  not  being  in  (he  sequel  complied  wilb 
by  James,  the  jointure  was  of  course  withheld. 
On  the  other  hand,  M.  Boufflers,  as  M.  de  Tor- 
cy  tells  us,  insisted  that  a  genial  act  of  grace 
should  be  granted  to  the  English  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  king  James,  and  that  they 
should  be  restored  to  the  possession  of  their 
estates — also,  that  none  of  the  subjects  of  the 
^renek  king  should  be  aUowed  to  enter,  or  to 
settle  in,  the  city  of  Orange ;  because  his  majesty 
foresaw  that  the  new  converts,  still  attached  to 
their  former  errors,  would  flock  to  the  provinces 
bordering  upoa  Orange,  and,  if  leave  vmA  givea 
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fhein,  would  settle  there ^.     It  farther   appears  bodkhi 
from  the  Memoirs  of  King  James  recently  pub-     jggy. 
lished,  that  the  kiDg  of  France  proposed  to  the 
king  of  England  to  obtain  a  parliamentary  settle- 
ment of  the  crown  after  his  decease  upon  the  no- 
minal prince  of  Wales^  a  child  hot  as  yet  nine 
years  of  age ;  and  that  William  did  not  indicate 
any  aversion  to  restore  the  prince  to  tliat  inherit- 
ance of  which  he  bad  been  deprived  by  the  ex- 
treme,  and,  in  relation  to  him,  unmerited  rigor  of 
fortune.     The  overture  made  to  the  English  mo- 
narch was  consonant  to  the  generosity  of  his  na- 
ture ;  and  it  seemed  no  leiss  agreeable  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  policy  than  of  justice^  as  it  obviated  the 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  a  disputed  sue- 
cession  :  and  the  king  owed  no  obligation  to  the 
princess  of  Denmark,  whose  personal  interests 
were^f  4ittle  moment  in  his  estimation.     But  on 
the  communication  of  tlus  project  to  James,  he 
apposed  it  with  great  vehemence.     He  said^  ^^  he 
coiild  not  support  the  thoughts  of  making  his  owja 
child  an  accomplice  to  his  unjust  dethronemeqjt: 
he  could  suffer  with  Christian  patience  the  usurpa- 
tion ^the  prince  of  Orange,  but  not  that  of  his 
own  son.     Siiould  even  the  prince  of  Orange,*' 
^d  tile  abdicated  monarch  in  a  letter  addressed 
-tolhe  king  of  France,  *'  induce  the  parliament  of 

•  Torcf ,  vol  if  p.  25. 
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BOOK  in.  England  to  repeal  the  act  of  settlement,  it  would 
1697.  be  always  on  condition  of  having  the  prince  of 
Wales  placed  in  their  hands,  without  their  being 
able  to  give  any  security  either  for  his  person  or 
his  conscience."  Most  undoubtedly  king  Wil- 
liam could  not  for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea  of 
re-instating  the  prince^  but  on  the  condition  of 
his  residence  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cation ; — a  concession  he  could  scarcely  expect 
from  the  known  bigotry  of  James.  We  have  also 
the  authority  of  the  duke  of  Berwick  for  this  re- 
markable fact,  who,  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  life*> 
relates,  that  on  the  proposition  in  question  being 
made  by  the  king  of  France,  the  queen,  bein^ 
present  at  the  conversation,  would  not  allow  her 
husband  time  to  answer,  but  passionately  de- 
clared, ''  that  she  should  rather  see  her  son  dead 
than  in  possession  of  the  crown  ta  the  prejudice 
of  his  father.''  The  idea  of  his  being  educated  a 
protestant .  filled  them  with  horror ;  and,  per- 
«  suaded  that  the  acquisition .  of  a  temporal,  miisfc 
be  attended  with  the  loss  of  a  celestial  crown, 
Chey  declined  without  hesitation  an  oflTer  which 
appeared  to  them  so  extremely  disadvantageous.. 

The  campaign  on  the  Rhine,  on  the  banks  of 
which  vast,  armies  were  every  year  r^ularljr 
assembled,  passed,  like  several  of  the  preceding^ 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick^  vol.  i,  p^  )57» 
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ifne^.  in  dmost  total  inaction.  The  chief  effort  of  book  tir. 
the  French  this  summer  was  made  in  Catfilonia :  nigf, 
for  the  court  of  Versailles^  being  fully  aware  that 
the  pride  of  Spain  was  the  grand  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  peace^  was  resolved  to  convince  them 
how  unable  they  were  to  carry  oti  the  war^  ua^ 
supported  by  those  allies  they  now  affected  to 
neglect  or  contemn.  Towards  the  end  of  May  Barcelona 
the  due  de  Vendome  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  Fre^cJ^  ^ 
powei'ful  army  towards  Barcelona ;  and  the  Spa- 
niards retiring  at  his  approach^  the  city  was  in- 
vested on  the  12th  of  June ;  and  the  coast  being 
no  longer  defended  by  an  Englis^h  fleets  the  count 
d'Estrees^  with  a  squadron  of  men  of  war  and  g^l- 
leys>  at  the  same  time  blockaded  the  port.  The 
prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt^  governor  of  Barce- 
lona^ made  a  most  able  and  heroic  defence ;  but 
the  place,  after  a  siege  of  nine  months^  was  com- 
pelled to  capitulate^  and  the  court  of  Madrid, 
by  a  loss  so  great  and  irreparable,  was  thrown 
anto  the  utmost  consternation. 

Intelligence  if  possible  still  more  alarming 
«ieached  them  nearly  at  the  same  moment.  In 
the  banning  of  the  year  the  French  court  had 
4ispatc)ied  a  squadron  from  Brest  to  the  West 
Indies,  with  a  view  to  seize  the  Spanish  plate 
4eet.  M.  de  Pointis  the  commander^  finding  on 
his  arrival  at  St  Domingo  that  the  galleons  had 
already  ]:$ached  the  Havanna,  proceeded  to  Car^ 

TOL.  I.  B  B 
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iooK  to.  ^liag<^na ;  of  which^  after  a  stout  resistance^  be 

^^l^^  made  himself  master^  and  found  in  it  an  immense 

booty  in  specie  and  merchandize,  to  th^  amount^ 

as  De  Pointis  says  in  his  account^  of  eight  mil'* 

lions  of  crowns.    The  French  cTacuated  the  place 

after  demolishing  the  principal  fort,  and  stood  to 

sea  with  theit  plunder.    Shortly  after  he  left  Car- 

thagena  he  fell  in  with  the  English  fleet,  cruizing 

jn  those  seas,  near  the  Straits  of  Bahama,  and' 

much  superior  in  force.     But  by  favor  of  the 

winds  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape^  after  a 

long  and  dangerous  chase. 

Victory  These  events   caused  the  Spanish  court  ex- 

over  the  ii/*../.. 

Turk!  at    trcmeW  to  lower  the  loftiness  of  its  tone,  and 

2eiita« 

much  facilitated  the  conclusiop  of  the  treaty. 
The  reluctance  of  tlie  emperor  still  remained  to 
be  surmounted.  The  campaign  in  Hdngary  had 
this  year  been  in  the  highest  degree  glorious  to 
the  imperial  arms.  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  al- 
ready -  conspicuously  distinguished  by  his  talents 
and  conduct  in  the  Italian  war,  was,  by  a  happy 
choice,  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  im- 
perial armies  on  the  Danube.  The  grand  seignor 
again  took  the  field  in  person ;  aud  his  first  mo- 
tions indicating  a  design  of  penetrating  into  Tran- 
sylvania and  the  Uppei^  Hungary,  prince  Eugene 
advanced  by  forced  and  rapid  marches  to  cover 
the  important  fortress  of-Peterwaradin,  appa- 
rently, menaced    by  the    Turks.    Tiie    grand 
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lei^or^  probably  despisiog  the  youth  arid  iheic-  -book  iil 
perience  of  the  new  general^  halted  at  Zcnta,  1(^7. 
Iind  threw  a  bridge  ahfet  the  Thfeysse^  which  he 
passed  with  hid  cavalry^*  leaving  his  infaatry  open 
and  exposed  to  an  attack  on  the  other  side.  The 
prince  in  the  same  moment  saw  and  sdized  the 
advantage.  Whilst  the  cavalry  were  still  con^ 
fusedly  passingi  and  two  hours  of  day-light  only 
remained^  the  imperial  troops  eame  up,  and  in^ 
itantly  charged  the  ciieniy  with  a  spirit  and  vi-^ 
gor  wliich  sufficiently  shewed  the  confidence 
tiiey  felt  in  their  commandcfr.  In  a  short  time  all 
was  dismay  on  the  patrt  of  the  Ottomans;  and 
the  tokens  of  an  absolute  rout  became  visible 
throughout  the  field.  Retreat  soon  changed  into 
flight;  and  no  quarter  being  given,  the  carnage 
was  terrible.  The  bridge,  which  all  endeavoured 
to  gain,  was  choked  up  with  dead  bodies,  and 
thousands  threw  themselvet  into  the  river  to 
avoid  the  fury  of  the  sword.  Of  the  enemy's  camp, 
and  all  the  tcntsy  not  excepting  the  ms^nificeirt 
pavilion  df  the  grand  seignor  himself,*  of  all  their 
ttores,  amimunition,  and  provision,  130  pieces  of 
cannon,  several  hundred  pair'  of  colours,  6000 
camels>^'  5000  horses^^  &c.  &c.  prince  Eugene  re^ 
mained  master.  The  grand  seignor  saved  him- 
feif  by  flight,  which  the  night  favored  :  but  the 
grand  vizier  was  killed,  and  the  aeal  of  the  em* 
pire  presented  to  tlie  conqueror.  The  aga  of  the 
hh2 
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ooK  ni.  janizaries  and  twenty-seven  bashaws  were  fount 
i^Qf.  also  among  the  dead^  the  number  of  whom  was 
Mid  to  exceed  80^000^  incliidtng  thoMse  drowned 
in  the  Theysse ;  while  the  loss  of  the  Germans 
amounted  to  little  more  than  2000  men.  His 
imperial  majesty^  on  receiving  this  intelligence^ 
immediately  dispatched  a  courier  to  the  States 
General^  with  a  letter  written  in  his  own  hand, 
acquainting  them  with  the  news  of  this  decisive 
action^  which  he  hoped  would  have  induced  them 
to  retard^  perhaps  to  break  off^  the  negotiation* 
But  the  measures  of  their  high  mightinesses^  con- 
certed with  the  king  of  England^  were  unalterably 
fixed;  and  tliey  received  the  news  of  this  great 
victory  with  cold  indifference^  if  not  rather  with 
secret  vexation. 
^^  The  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Vienna  in  Poland, 
at  this  period^  were  productive  of  no  less  satisfac- 
tion to  the  emperor  than  the  success  of  his  arms 
in  Hungary.  One  of  the  most  signal  events  of 
the  preceding  year  was  the  death  of  the  celebrated 
John  Sobieski^  king  of  Poland,  whose  latter  days 
cast  a  shade  overtheisplenidorof  his  former  fame. 
On  his  demise  the  kingdom  was,  as  usual,  distract- 
ed by  the  rage  of  opposing  Aictions.  The  can- 
didates  for  the  vacant  crown  were  very  numerous. 
The  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  princes  of  Baden  and 
Neuberg,  and  Don  Livio  Odescbalcfai,  nephew 
to  the  late  pope  Innocent  XL  were  amongst 
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ilxe  earliest  competitors  for  this  tempting  prize;  book  nt 
but,  fiading  their  weakness,  soon  withdrew  their  ^^^^^ 
pretensions :  and  the  contest  was  then  confined 
to  prince  James^  eldest  son  of  the,  late  king,  the 
prince  of  Conti,  and  Augustus  elector  of  Saxony^ 
who  was  the  last  to  declare  himself.     The  abbe 
Polignac,  ambassador  of  France  at  Warsaw,  had, 
by  great  address  and  lavishing   vast  sums  of 
money,  secured^  as  was  thought,  a  decided  majo- 
rity of  votes  in  favor  of  the  prince  of  Conti.     But 
prince  James,  perceiving  the  prospect  of  success 
hopeless  as  to  himself,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
throw  his  interest  into  the  scale  of  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  who  by  this  means  greatly  outnumbered 
his  antagonist  the  prince  of  Conti.   But  the  arch- 
bishop of  Gnesna,  primate  of  Poland,  whose  office 
it  was  to  declare  the  election,  being,  in  the  interest 
of  France,  protested  against  the  compromise  as  a 
collusion,  and  proclaimed  the  prince  of  Conti. 
Repairing  forthwith  to  the  cathedral,  he  caused 
Te  Deum  to  be  sung  for  an  act  which  threatened 
to  involve  the  kiiiscdom  in  a  civil  war.     On  the  s^ector  of 

®  ,  Saxony 

other  hand,  the  bishop  of  Cujavia  proclaimed  the  chown 
elector  king  of  Poland,  and  sung  Te  Deum  on  the  Poland. 
spot;  and  the  new  king  afterwards  made  his 
entry  in  triumph  into  Warsaw.  The  prince  of 
Conti,  on  his  subsequent  arrival,  found  his  oppo- 
nent already  in  possession  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
after  a  short  and  ineffectual  stru^le  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return  full  of  chagrin  and  reseqtment  to 
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BOOK  III.  F'rancc.  The  elector  of  Saxony  was  under  t^ie 
**^^^^  disgraceful  necessity  of  changing  his  religion,  in 
order  to  qujilify  himself  to  fill  the  throne  of  Po- 
land ;  and  from  this  aera  the  house  of  Braudeur 
burg  acquired  the  great  political  advantage  of 
being^  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  protestant  in- 
terest in  Ocrraany ;  while  the  strength  and  richer 
of  Saxony  were  exhausted^  to  enable  the  elector 
king  to  maintain  possession  of  a  crown,  which 
proved  to  be  a  crown  of  thorns. 

During  the  negotiations  at  Ryswick,  the  court 
of  St.  Oermaine's  amused  itself  by  publishing  a 
succession  of  manifestoes,  of  which  no  one  condcf 
sccndcd  to  take  the  slightest  notice.     In  a  mcr 
^  '     morial  addressed  to  all  the  princes  and  powers  of 
Memorial   Europo,  dated  June  8th,  1696,  king  James  so- 
court  of    Icmuly  protests  against  all  that  should  be  cour 
miine'T.     cludcd  to  the  prejudice  of  his  incontestable  rights. 
'  *'  We  beseech,'-  says  this  forlorn  and  abandoned 
monarch,  '^  those  princes  to  consider  how  dan- 
gerous the  example  they  give  may  prove  to  them- 
selves ;  and  that  the  case  of  all  sovereigns  is  im^ 
plicated  in  ours.     We  make  it  our  demand^  that 
they  would  contribute  to  re-establish  us  in  oup 
kingdoms ;  that  they  would  refleet  on  the  glory 
they  would  derive  from  a  resolution  so  conform- 
able to  tke  interests  of  those  who  have  an  inlierit-- 

ance  in  their  dominions. In  conclusion,   h^ 

denounces  as  utterly  invalid,  all  acts  which  di-. 
rcctly  or  indirectly  confirm^  authoFise^  or  approve 
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ihe  nsurpation  of  the  prince  of  Orange^  the  acts  book  hl 
of  his  pretended  parliament^  and  all  others  tend-  ^i^^ 
ixkg  to  reverse  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm 
touching  the  order  of  succession ;  reserving  all 
bis  regal  rights  and  claims^  ^vhich  do  remain^  ac-* 
cording  to  the  words  of  the  instrument^  and  shall 
remain  in  their  full  force^  and  which  no  extremity 
shall  ohlitre  us  to  renounce  or  compound."  James  Km; 
had^  through  the  medium  of  his.  ambassador  the  cits  the 
carl  of  Perth^  solicited  the  pope  to  exert  his  in^  Imof  th« 
fluence  with  the  catholic  princes,  to  prevent  any   ^^^ 
peace  being  made  injurious  to  bis  interests,  which 
the  ambassador  said  would  be  a  stain  upon  his 
.  boliness's  reputation,  and  a  reflection  upon  thp 
apostolic  chair.     The  pope  acknowledged  this  to 
be  true.     "  But  what,"  said  he,  ''  can  we  do  ? 
The  catholic  princes  will  not  hearken  tome:  they 
have  lost  the  respect  that  used  to  be  paid  tp  popes« 
Religion  is  gone,  and  a  wicked  policy  set  up  Iq 
its  place.     The  priace  of  Orange  is  master;  he  is 
arbiter  of  Europe,    The  emperor  and  the  king  of 
Spain  are  slaves^  and  worse  thaa  subjects  to  him : 
the^  neither  will  nor  dare  venture  to  displease 
him :" — and  here  he  struck  twice  with  his  hand 
upon  the  table,  and  sighed.     "  If  God,"  said  he^ 
"  do  not  by  some  ^strol^e  of  omnipoteqcy  do  it^ 
we  are  undone  ! "  In  a  subsequent  dispatch  the    . 
earl  of  Perth  declares  it  to  be  scandalous  to  hear 
the  compvisons  publicly  made  betw^ea  an  l)jre* 
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ISQOK  m.  tical,  unnatural,  usurping  tyrant^  and  his  majesty, 

^^^^^  It  is  the  common  conversation  at  Rome,  that 

the  prince  of  Orange  must  be  a  great  man,  who 
Ii8ver  gives  over,  but  pushes  on,  though  repelled 
again  and  again ;  and  that,  at  last,  such  a  one 
must  accomplish  his  designs.^ 

On  the  20th  of  July,  the  ambassador  of  France 
delivered  in  a  paper  of  far  different  magnitude 
and  moment-^being  the  tUtimatum  of  that  court, 
'which  varied  very  little  from  the  preliminary  con<^ 
cessions.  And  animated  by  the  recent  success 
of  their  arms,  a  declaration  was  made,  '^  that  it 
was  to  be  accepted  by  the  last  day  of  August; 
or,  if  not,  she  should  hold  herself  as  much  at 
liberty  to  recede,  as  the  allies  to  refuse."  But  the 
count  de  Kaunitz,  the  imperial  ambassador,  pro** 
tested  that  he  would  pay  no  regard  to  that  liml^ 
tation.  On  the  30th  of  August,  nevertheless,  the 
tount  delivered  to  the  mediator  a  paper,  signify*- 
ing  the  concurrence  of  his  court  in  the  terms  pro*- 
posed,  but  refusing  the  equivalent  offered  foir 
Strasburg,  Far  from  making^any  farther  conces- 
sion, the  French  ambassador  declared,  '*  that  the 
term  prescribed  for  the  acceptance  of  the  ultima^ 
lum  being  now  expired,  all  his  offers  were  va«* 
bated — ^that  therefore  the  king  of  France  would 
reserve  Strasburg,  and  unite  it,  with  all  its  depen* 

*  Macpherson's  Paper?,  vpl.  i.  p.  533>  . 
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'detities  on  this  side  the  Rhine^  to  hi^  crown  for  ^qqj^  g^ 
ever — ^that  in  other  respects  he  would  adhere  to  ""^^^ 
the  projet,  and  restore  Barcelona  to  the  crown 
of  Spain  ;  but  that  these  terms  mast  be  accepted 
in  twenty  days^  otherwise  he  should  think  himself 
at  liberty  to  refuse/'    In  consequence  of  thisiveatyor 
peremptory  declaration^  on  the  20th  of  September  ^^^^ 
1697^  at  midnight^  the  articles  were  signed  by  the 
English^  Dutch,  Spanish  and  French  ministers^ 
aotwithstanding  all  the  arguments  and  remon- 
strances of  the  Imperial  ambassador  against  it; 
and  on  almost  precisely  the  same  conditions  which 
were  offered  by  France  eight  months  before* 

Notwithstanding  the  refractory  conduct  of  th6 
court  of  Vienna,  not  only  was  the  negotiation 
bcftween  France  and  the  emperor  still  continued^ 
but  an  armistice  concluded ;  and  the  imperii^ 
ambassador  at  length  declared  the  willingness  of 
ilie  emperor  to  accept  an  eqtiivalent  for  Stras*- 
burg,  if  to  Friburg,  Brisac,  KchU  and  Philips* 
burg,  already  offered  by  France,  were  also  added 
liandau.  Fort  Louis,  Saar  Louis,  and  Mont-royal^ 
with  a  requisition  of  some  farther  concessions 
respecting  Lorraine,  This  extravagant  demand 
being  rejected  rather  with  contempt  than  anger 
on  the  part  of  France,  the  Cesarean  pride  at 
length  condescended  to  sign  the  articles  of  the 
peace  on  the  30th  of  October — the  confederate 
-powers  having  previously  stipulated  that  the^ 
•7 
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BooKni.  ^^P^^^^  and  tbe  cmjHre  should  be  allowed  to 
'-Q^  the  1st  of  November  to  notify  tbcir  accession  to 
the  treaty.     Iii  onq  of  the  articles  af  thi$  treaty 
it  was  settled^  that  in  the  places  to  be  restored 
by  France  the  Koinan^catholic  religion  should 
cantiaue  as  it  had  been  established.     The  protean 
t'lnt  priucos  of  the  empire^  with  the  elector  of 
.B^andenburgat  their  bead^demanded  that  the  Lu- 
theran religion  should  be  re^instated  in  its  former 
rights^;  but  this  requisition  was  of  no  avails  beings 
equally  disagreeable  to  tbe  courts  of  Versailles  and 
Vienna.     They  then  refused  to  sign  the  treat^^ 
and  joined  in  a  formal  protest  against  this  article. 
The  king  of  France  seemed  to  value  himself  not 
a  little  upon  this  proof  of  his  piety  and  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  the  catholic  church — for>  in  hi$ 
mandate  to  the  archbishop  of  Paris  to  cause  Te 
Deiun  to  be  sung  at  Notre  Dame  on  the  ex« 
change  of  the  ratifications^  he  sav's^    '^  The  mo- 
ment appointed  by  Heaven  to  reconcile  the  nai- 
^ons  is  arrived.     Europe  is  at  peace.     The  rati^ 
fication  of  the  treaty  which  my  ambassadors  had 
concluded  with  those  of  the  emperor  and  the  em^ 
pire  has  rendered  that  peace  perfect.    Strasburg^ 
one  of  the  principal  ramparts  of  the  empire  an4 
•f  heue&v^  for  ever  united  to  a^y  crown — ^th^ 
Rhine  tnade   the  barrier   between   France   and 
Germany;    and^  what  touches   me    still    more 
nearly,  the  worship  of  tl)e  true  Religion  autho^^ 
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rfeed  by  solema  stipulation  within  the  very  walls  bookui. 
of  sovereigns  of  a  differenl  religion,  arc  the  ad  van*-    k^;. 
tages  of  this  last  treaty." 

The  king  of  England  returned  from  the  con- 
titicnt  in  the  month  of  November,  and  wa$ 
received  in  the  metropolis  with  every  demon* 
stration  of  loyalty  and  satisfaction ; .  and  addressee 
of  congratulation  were  presented  from  every  pait 
of  the  kingdoTp,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
the  fair  and  reasonable  terms  of  which  were  justly 
asi^ribed  throughout  Europe,  not  to  the  modera-r 
tion  and  equity  of  Louis  XIV,,  who  bad  given 
during  his  reign  so  many  proofs  of  unbounded  and 
unprincipled  ambition,  but  to  the  wisdom,  forti-  ; 
tude,  and  resolution  of  the  king  of  England,  who 
would  listen  to  no  conditions  which  left  France 
in  possession  of  its  insolent  claims  and  unjust  en- 
croachments. Even  Luxemburg,  the  favorite  ac- 
quisition of  the  Most  Christian  king,  was  restored 
-without  reserve  to  Spain,  a  full  equivalent  made 
for  Strasburg,  ^i(d  all  those  rt'^u/ziori^  in  Germany  | 
and  the  I^ow  Countries  relinquished,  which  had 
formed  the  original  ground  for  entering  into  this 
long  and  bloody  contest.  ''  It  excited  the  asto- 
nishment of  Europe  andthe  discontent  of  France, 
aays  M .  Voltajre,  that  Louis  XIV.  should  have 
inade  a  peace  as  if  he  had  been  vanquished*." 

Tbe  parliament  met  on  the  3d  of  December 

•  'Httoirc  Generalc,  vol,  v.  p.  225. 
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BOOKiii.  IG")?;  and  the  king  expressed  his  satisSiction 
1697.    that  the  war  into  which  he  had  entered  bj  the 

p^H^°n  ^^^'^^^  ^^  ^^^  people  was  at  len^h  terminated 
by  an  honorable  peace.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  pronounced  the  circumstances  of  afllairs 
abroad  to  be  such  a^  to  oblige  him  to  declare  his 
opinion,  that,  for  the  present,  England  could 
not  be  safe  without  a  land  force;  '^  and  I  hope/* 
said  the  monarch,  *'  that  we  shall  not  give  those 
who  mean  us  ill  the  opportunity  of  eflfecting  that 
under  the  notion  of  a  peace  which  they  could 
pot  bring  to  pass  by  a  war." 

This  paragraph  of  the  king's  speech  threw  the 
parliament  and  the  nation  into  the  highest  fer- 
ment. It  plainly  indicated  the  king's  pre-deter- 
mination  to  maintain  a  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace — a  thing  odious  to  the  friends  of  freedom  ; 
and  which  was  in  this  country  unknown  and 
tmattempted  by  any  of  our  sovereigns  till  the 
late  reign,  when  it  was  directed  tq  the  worst  of 
purposes.  The  revival  of  this  execrated  project 
was  universally  ascribed  to  the  earl  of  Sunder- 
land; who,  in  the  insignificant  post  of  lord  cham* 
berlain,  acted  as  first  minister — and  whose  per- 
nicious counsel*  were,  by  a  strange  fatality,  with 
no  less  eagerness  embraced  by  the  present  than 
the  former  monarch.  Tlie  commons  in  their 
address,  which  was  framed  in  very  high  terms  of 
respect — congratulating  his  majesty  as  having  by 
the  late  honorable  and  advantageous  peace  com- 
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pieted  the  glorious  work  of  national  deliverance —  book  hl 
preserved  a  profound  silence  on  this  topic.     And     lOg^^ 
when  the  questionreame  within  a  few  days  to  be 
debated  in  the  house^  the  patriots  and  anti-cour-  ^^te  of  the 

^  ^       '^  ,  House  of 

iiers^  exertinsr  their  united  strength^  carri^^  on  connnons 

^  for  dis- 

a  division  of  1S5  members  against  148^  of  whom  bandingtbo 
116  were  placem^i^  a  resolution  importing  that 
all  the  forces  raised  since  the  year  1680  should 
be  disbanded*  By  this  vote^  the  whole  number 
t>f  troops  to  be  maintained  did  not  exceed  8000 
men.  ^^  A  standing  army  was  affirmed  to  be 
inconsistent  with  a  free  government^  and  abso- 
lutely destructive  of  the  English  constitution.     A 

STANDING   ARMY    ONCE    ESTABtlSHED,    WAS   ESTAr 

BUSHED  FOB  EVER:  and  the  records  of  every 
country  and  of  every  age  had  shewn  that  the 
establishment  of  a  military  force  had  been  ever 
fatal  to  liberty.  A  people  are  no  longer  free 
when  the  sword  is  wrested  out  of  their  hands, 
-and  transferred  to  an  army  of  mercenaries.  If 
the  people  have  not  a  power  within  themselves  to 
defend  themselves,  they  are  no  free  natioo.  It 
is  an  opinion  professed  by  the  famous  Macbiavel, 
and  which  he  undertakes  to  prove  in  form,  that 
the  prince  ou^ht  not  to  suffer  the  people  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  of  arms.  No  writer,  it  was 
said,  had  ever  treated  on  the  subject  of  a  free 
government,  without  etpressii^  his  detestatioa 
t  of  a  standing  army.  'Whoever/  says  lord  B»- 
•con,  'doth  \xsfi  them,  though  he  may  spread  his 
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»oot  III.  acted  from  the  most  upright  and  patriotic  mo-* 

1097.   tivesj  to  soften  the  unavoidable  harshness  of  a 

resoluije  non^compliaace  in  a  matter  of  so  great 

moment^  now  granted  the  king^  .what  he  had 

formerly  placed  much  stre^i  upon,  a  revenue  for 

life,  andraised  the  civil  list  to  the  sum  of  700^000/. 

per  annum. 

ji&irtof       Early  in  the  y^ar  1698^  the  old  contest  be- 

India  Com- tween  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Asso* 

^^^'       ciated  Merchants^  who  had  shewn  themselves  so 

eager  to  supplant  them^  was  revived  with  undi* 

minished  animonty^    It  had  been  intimated  to 

the  company  at  one  of  their  general  courts^  by 

parsons  supposed  to  be  in  the   confidence  of 

ministers^  that^  in  consideration  of  a  loan  to  be 

advanced  by  them  to  government  at  a  low  in^ 

terest,  their  charter  might  now  be  renewed^  and 

a  monopoly  of  the  trade  secured  to  them^    Too 

hastily  believing  all  opposition  at  an  end,  they 

received  this  proposition  with  unexpected  cool* 

ness ;  on  which  Mr.  Montague,  chancellor  of  the 

.exchequer,  set  on  foot  a  negotiation  with  -Oic 

merchants  their  antagonists*     No  sooner  was 

this  intelligence  conveyed  to  them«  than  they 

made  an  offer  of  the  sum  of  700,000/*  at  the  low 

interest  of  4  per  cent.     But  the  opposite  party 

-had  already  closed  with  theterms  of  Mr.  Mon- 

tftagu^  and  agreed  to  advance  the  sum  of  no  lesa 

than  two  millions  at  8  per  ccnt^  ia  government. 
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in  tOQsideration  of  4  new  charter  securing  io  ^j^^^^* 
them  an  exclusive  tr^  td  India ;  and  in  the     ^697. 
month  of  May  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought 
into  the  house  conformable  to  these  conditions; 

The  existing  cpmpany^  now  fully  roused^  and 
in  the  highest  degree  alarmed^  made  their  appeal 
to  the  Justice  and  equity  of  the  parliament/ re-* 
presenting  ''  thfsir  rights  and  claims  under  a  «uc* 
l^ession  of  charters^  particuhurly  the  last^  no  fbr^ 
feiture  of  which  either  had  been  or  could  be  pre^  * 
tended*  They  urged  the  regard  due  to  the  pro^ 
perty  of  above  a  thousand  families  interested  ia 
their  stocky  especially  of  the  new  adventurers, 
who  had  subscribed,  agreeably  to  the  resolutioni 
of  parliament  no  less  a  sum  than  744,0002.  on 
the  credit  and  faith  of  the  new  charter.  Thejf 
allege^  that  they  had  expended  upwards  of  a 
miUiop  sterling  in  theiir  buildings  and  fortificar 
tiottp^in  Iiyiia;  that  during  the  war  they  had 
lost  twelve  ships,  worth  1>500,000;;  They 
atated  the  great  sums  they  had  paid  in  custom* 
and  taxes,  and  the  servicea  they  had.  rendered  t# 
government  in  the  circulatiojoi  of  exchequer  bills, 
and  in  various  other  reppects^  which  were  at' the 
time  iacknowledgcd  to  be  3ea8onable  and  import"^ 
ant.  And  tb^y  observed  it  was  the  constant 
custom  in  farms,  bargaina,  and  offers  of  the  like 
natpre,  not  to  close  with  a  new  proposal  till  the 
first  bidder  be  asked  whether  he  is  able  to  ad^^ 

TOL«   I4  II 
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BOOK  m.  vlthce  farther.     For  though  a  poM^^fT  ^aCs  te&^tsA 
^^iG^  to  the  king,  by  a  clause  in  the  last  chartet,  to 
dissolve  the  company  upon  three  years'  notice, 
it  could  never  be  imagined  that  this  power  v^ould 
be  arbitrarily  or  capriciously  exercised ;  and  no 
apprehension  had  been  entertained  that  such  dis- 
solution would  take  place  in  favor  of  a  set  of 
interlopers,  but  in  consequence  of  some  culpabi- 
lity chargeable  on  the  company,  or  some  injury 
sustained  by  iht  nation.'* 
•    To  this  the  advociUes  for  the  niew  company 
replied,  ''  that  the  charter  upon  \i^hich  tht  exist-- 
ing  company  laid  so  great  a  stress  was  well  known 
to  have  been  obtained  by  indirect  and  corrupt 
means,  as  the  vast  sums  paid  out  of  the  com- 
^ny^s  stock  for  special  service,    agreeably  to 
actual  depositions  at  the  board  of  council,  and 
4he  reports  of  the  house  of  commons,  clearly 
prdved — that  the  charter  was  in  itself  illegal 
and  void,  as  the  persons  they  were  pleased  te 
-style  interlopers  had    demonstrated  before  the 
late  queen  and  privy  counctl— the  crown  having 
no.  povi^r  to  grant  any  such  exclusive  commer- 
cial, monopoly.     That  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time 
a  variety  of  similar  patents  or  chapters  of  mono- 
poly had  been,  in  consequence  of  the  represeuta- 
tions  of  parliament,  revoked  and  cancelled ;  and 
.that  it  was  never  decerned  a  breach  of  public  £utb, 
'    or  any  derogation  from  the  honor  of  the  ererwi>^ 
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to  anndl  by  act  of  parliament  such  gratits  as  ?2§^« 
were  thought  by  the  great  council  of  the  nation  1^8. 
not  to  be  profitable^  or  to  be  against  the  com^ 
mon  right  of  the  subject:  That^  by  deluding 
a  number  of  persons,  into  a  new  subscription  to 
the  amount  of  several  hundred  thousand  pounds 
in  the  then  condition  of  the  <;ompany's  affairs, 
they  wercf  guilty  of  a  fraud  upon  the  public ; 
though  the  subscribers  themselves  were  little 
entitled  to  compassion  after  the  repeated  warn- 
ings they  had  received.  And  that  it  might  be 
presumed^  from  the  severe  notice  which  had  been 
taken  of  the  delinquencies  of  the  directors  in  par- 
liament, that  if  the  great  affairs  of  the  nation 
had  not  been  so  urgent,  they  would  have  had 
i^uch  justice  done  them  as  would  have  ^ectually 
precluded  all  complaints  of  that  im^inary  injus 
tice  to  which  they  tiow  stood  exposed/' 

It  is  material  to  observe,  that  from  the  com 
mencement  of  this  intricate  investigation  the 
tory  interest  greatly  predominated  amongst  the 
members  of  the  old  comiiany,  and  that  the  asso- 
ciated merchants  were  chiefly  or  entirely  whigs; 
so  that  this  waS  in  fact  a  political  as  much  or 
,inore  than  a  commercial  contest.  And  the  dif^ 
ferent  administratiods  of  this  reign  being  them- 
selves composed  of  heterogeneous  materials,  tlie 
arguments  for  or  against  the  establishment  of  a 
new  company  were  found  to  be  more  or  less 
ii2 
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BooKiir.  convincing^  as  whigs  or  tories  acquired  theasceiH 
""^^T^  dency  in  xiarliament  or  the  cabinet.  At  this 
period  the  whigs  possessed  tlie  chief  share  of 
power  and  influence;  and  in  the  business  of 
finance^  in  particular^  Montague^  though  only 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer^  was  much  more 
regarded  than  lord  Godolphin^  a  tory^  who 
filled^  and  with  great  knowledge  and  integfity, 
the  post  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Under  the 
powerful  patronage  of  Montague^  therefore^  the 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  company 
finally  passed  the  house  of  commons^  and  was 
sent  up  to  the  lords>  where  it  had  the  same  spe- 
cies of  opposition  to  encounter.  The  question 
fbr  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried  by 
65  voices  against  48 ;  twenty*one  of  whom^  with 
lord  Godolphin  himself  at  their  head^  signed  a 
Vigorous  protest  against  it.  The  opposition  had 
now  exerted  their  utmost  strength^  and  the  bill> 
after  passing  through  the  usual  forms>  received 
the  royal  assent. 

Such  was  the  popularity  of  the  new  act,  and 
such  the  zeal  and  opulenceof  its  supporters^  that 
in  three  days  after  opening  the  subscription-books 
the  whole  sum  of  two  millions  was  subscribed, 
contrary  to  the  prediction  hazarded  by  the  pro- 
testers ;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  foreign  na-- 
tions,  to  whom  this  incident  furnished  a  very 
striking  proof,  at  the  termination  of  a  wac  of 
1 
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flight  years' .  duration,  of  the  unexhanstcd  and  bookbi. 
apparently  iaexhaustible  resources  of  tke  British  1698. 
aatimL  There  were  not  however  wanting  ny^ny 
individuals  o£  clear  discernment,  Mrho,  risinj^  &u^ 
pertor  to  the  violence  and  to  ^ie  prejudice  oiP 
party,  maimtiHfied  that  it  was  highly  irrational 
4o  establish  by  law  anjj  corporatian  of  commer- 
icial  monopolists  ei&jsr  foreign  or  domestic. — ''  In 
the  present  instance^  that  the  East  India  com^ 
pany — whether  the  pld  or  new,  made  no  difference 
in  ihe  argument — constituting  in  fact  .only  one 
buyer  of  aU  commodities  proper  for  India,  and 
one  scDer  of /ill  brought  from  tfaenoe,  will  endear 
vour  to  make  themselves  so  much  .masters  of  the 
markets  in  both  eases  as  to  btiy  au^  sell  at 
tbeir  own  stated  profits;  whereas^  f^rivate  fj^oe 
vtraders,  being  ignorant  of  each  other's  designs, 
-must take. the  markets  every  whereas  they  find 
them  :  and  it  is  most  certain^  that  froui  the  year 
1658  to  1657,  while  the  trade  was  free  and  apen^ 
the  Dutch  East  India  company  suffered  much  by 
tiie  low  prices  whereat  the  Indian  commodities 
were  sold  by  the  English  merchants,  bi.the  late 
reigns  ihe  ,  East  India  company  and  the  /great 
bankers  were  thought  ^angcroas  to. the  patioa, 
4>y  ttie  loans  of  great  suuis  made  on  the  crcdit 
«f  the  exchequa*  only.  And  in  the  present 
reign,  the  bank  of  England  was  expressly  re-r 
^trained  by  Uw  froip  lending  to  the  t7:owi>  .ojlierr 
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BOOKin.  wise  than  on  funds  granted  by  parliament^  with 
1698.  borrowing  clauses  authorising  such  loans.  But 
if  a  new  corporation  with  so  great  a  capital  be 
established  free  from  such  restriction^  and  at 
liberty^  under  pretence  ef  extending  its  con^- 
merce^  to  encrease  that  capital  to  any  amount^ 
without  any  umbrage  of  hazard  to  the  constitu- 
tion^ then  may  the  nation  be  concluded  for  ever 
out  of  danger  from  any  similar  source  of  political 
abused/' 

The  apprehensions  entertained  by  the  most 
enlightened  patriots  of  this  period  were  but  too 
well  founded.  Through  the  medium  of  the  great 
commercial  companies,  the  creation  of  that  hi- 
deous phsenomenon,  a  funded  national  debt,  and 
the  consequent  rapid  encrease  of  the  national 
taxes,  mortgaged  for  the  payn^ent  of  the  annual 
interest  accruing  to  the  stock'-holders,  the  crown 
'now  began  to  acquire  an  influence  absolutely 
rmlcnown  to  the  constitution,  and  which,  advan- 
cing with  an  accelerated  velocity,  has  in  the  <K)urse 
of  a  century  risen  to  a  height  threatening  at  the 
present  moment  to  involve  liberty,  property,  and 
the  whole  system  of  laws,  commerce,  and  consti- 
tution, in  one  vast  and  remediless  ruin. 

Complaint  being  in  the  course  of  the  present 
session  made  of  a  book  written  by  William  Moly- 

•  ri^«  LitTBR  concerning  the  €ast-India  Trade.  Raxph. 
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«ieuXa.e$q.  of  Dublinj  eatitiied^ ''  This  case  of  Ire-  bookiti. 
land's  being  bound  by  Acts  of  Parliament  iq  I^ilg-     1698. 
4and^''  in  which  the  dependence  of  that  kiqg^Qui  ll^alppra^ 
on  the  authority  of  the  parliament  of  £nglaQ4  Wfts  ^J^^I 
peremptorily  denied ;  a  committee  was  appoint^fl  ^^^^^  ^^ 
to  exai^ifte  the  same.     And  on  the  report  of  thp  lf«^ 
committee  it  was  unanimously  resolved^   '^  thdJL 
the  said  book  was  of  dangerous  consequence  tp 
the  prown  and  the  people  of  England,  &c/'-t« 
;and  a|i  address  was  thereupon  presented  to  the 
king,  stating  the  bold  and  pernicious  assertions 
^contained  in  the  aforesaid  publication,  which 
they    declared  to  have    been  more    fully  and 
authentically  afllrmed  by  the  votes  and  prope^^d.- 
ings  of  the  house  of  commons  in  Ireland^  during 
their  late  sessions — and  more  particularly  b^  a 
))ill  transmitted  under,  the  great  seal  of  Ireland^ 
entitled.  An  act  for  the.  better  security  of  his 
majesty's  person  and  government;  whereby  an 
act  of  parliament  made  in  England  was   prcr 
tended  to  be  re-enacted,  and  divers  alterationjs 
therein  made ;  and  they  assured  his  majesty  of 
their  ready  concurrence  and  assistance  in  a  par- 
liamentary way  to   preserve  and  maintain  the 
dependence  and  subordination  of  Ireland  to  the 
imperial  crown  of  this  realm  ;  and  they  humbly 
))esought  his  msyesty,  that  he  would  discourage 
all  things  which  might  in  any  degree  lessen  or 
^paif  that  depepiJenco."    To  wjiich  the  lupa 
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BOOK  HL  replied^  '^  that  he  would  take  eare  that  what  wa9 

1^8.     cdmplaitfed  of  might  be  prevented  and  redressed 

as  the  commons  desired."    Such  was  at  this  tinm 

the  extreme  political  depression  of  IreHnd^  that 

this  haughty  procedure  of  the  English  pa:i*lia'- 

ihent  excited  no  visible  resentment  on  the  pkrt 

of  the  Irish  legislaturej'but  a  spirit  tery  different 

*has  since  arisen^  which  has  produced '  great  and 

'momentous  consequences.     To  that  spfrit  ilone^ 

opel^tihg  uniformly  respecting  its  dbject,  though 

Variously  as  to  its  moQfes^  in  the  successive  and 

Hiriremittittg  efforts  off  her  heroes^  statesmen,  and 

'patriots;  and  not  to  the  justic^o^  genef()sity  of 

Btitdiiij  does  the  Irish  Natioh  owe  whatever  she  at 

ihi^  day  possesses  of  liberty.    -       •     ' 

"The  commercial  no  less  than  ^hc  poKtical  j'ea* 
lousy  of  the  English  partiatnfent  b<jingn<iw  awak*- 
ened  witJl  respect  to  Ireland,'  a  second  kddrcss, 
BO  less  extraordinary  in  iti  kind'  than  the  first, 
was  soon  after  presented  to  the  king,  represent- 
ing to  his  majesty,  '^  that,  being  very  sensible 
that  the  wealth  and  power  of  this  kingdom  do  in 
a  great  measure  depend  on  the  preserving  the 
woollen  manufacture  as  much  as  possible  entire 
to  this  realm,  they  thought  it  became  them.  Wee 
thcfr  ancestors,  to  be  jealous  of  the  establish* 
ment  and  the  increase  thereof  cUewherc,  and  tq 
use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  it  ;= — that 
they  could  not  without  trouble  observe,  that.  Ire- 
land, which  i^  dependent  on  and    protetti^d  by 
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Ehgland  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  tfaey  have,  and  isooKin. 
>vhich  is  80  proper  for  the  lin^n  inanufacturci  X698. 
should  of  late  apply  itself  to  the  woollen  manufac-- 
tiirc^  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  trade  of  this 
kingdom ; — that  the  consequence  thereof  would 
necessitate  his  majesty's  parliament  of  £ngl&n4 
to  interpose^  unless  his  majesty  by  liis  authority 
and  great  wisdom  should  iind  means  to  secure 
the  trade  of  England ;  and  they  implored  his 
majesty's  protection  and  fiivor  in  this  inatteir  ;-^ 
and  that  he  would  make  4t  his  royal  care  to  di^ 
€i9urag6  the  exportation  and  manufacture  of  iiirool 
IB  Ireland/'  To  this  the  king  with  apparent 
eomptacency  replied^  ^'  that  he  should  do  all  that 
in  him  lay  to  promote  the  trade  of  England^  and 
to^  discourage  the  woollen  and  encourage  the 
linen  manufacture  of  Ireland."  Thus  by  an 
absurd  and  barbarous  policy  was  Ireland  to  be 
for  ever  debarried,  for  the  supposed  benefit  of 
England/ from  making  use  of  those  advantages 
which  God  and  nature  bad  so  bountifully  be« 
stowed.  The  Irish  were  indeed  permitted  to 
'$hear  their  flocks,  but  neither  to  export  nor 
manufacture  the  fleeces.  Could  any  natural 
calamity  operate  more  fatally  than  ?uch  a  prohi- 
bition ?  Even  to  this  Ireland  submitted  with  the 
silence  and  patience  of  the  lamb,  which/'  licks 
the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  its  blood."  The 
policy  of  England  in  relation  to  Ireland    has 
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^oKiiL  from  ike  earliest  ^ra  of  its  usurped  domiaion  been 
i^s.    equally  unwise  and  unjust.     Far  from  deriving 
advantage  from  experience^  the  English  govern- 
ment has  uniformly  §o  conducted  itself  aa  tp  be- 
come to  ^e  fieople  of  that  devoted  country^  the 
•  object  of  £xed  and  unutterable  abhorrence.* 
Theeiogi.       The  vioUtion  of  the  plainest  dictates  of  social 
^tes  re-    and  poUtical  morality  is  very  consisteqt  with  the 
STxraitj.  mo9t  fiery  and  intemperate  ^eal  for  the  bonor  of 
AEtiGioN ;  which  is  indeed  too  often  regarded  aa 
an  atonement  for  moral  depravity*    In  the  sad 
history  of  the  human  mind  we  even  see  the  deepest 
injuries  inflicted  by  meq^  blind  and  bigoted^  on 
each  other^  on  the  presumptuous  and  impious 
pretence  of  "  glorifying  GaD*'-T-thc   almighty 
and  beneficent  author  of  a  system  whose  great 
object  and  tendency  is  universal  happiness.  These 
reflections  naturally   arise^  from  contemplating 
^with  philosophic  attention  the  passing  series  of 
events.     The  scholastic  disputes  of  theologians 
would  be  too  insignificant^  and  for  the   most 
part  too  absurd^  to  merit  the  notice  ofhistory^ 
f f  the  occasional  interposition  of  the  civil  power 
did  not  confer  upou  them  an  artificial  and  extrin- 

^  Quid  aliud  exitio  Laoedxmoniis  et  Atheniensibus  fuit, 
quanquara  armis  poUerent,  nisi  quod  victos  pro  alientgvnU 
arcebant?  At  conditor  noster  Romulus  tantum  sapientia 
valuitf  ut  plerosque  populos  eodera  die  hostes  dein  civei 
habuerit— T4CXT.  Jn^aL  lib.  ii.  c^p.  4^ 
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sic  {mportance.  This  year  was  distinguished  in 
the  annals  of  the  church  by  a  vehement  contro* 
versy  between  two  divines  of  profound  erudition, 
Sherlock  and  Souths  respecting  the  mystery  of 
the  Trinity- — ^the  former  of  these  maintaining  the 
existence  of  three  eternal  minds  ;  and  the  latter^ 
of  ithree  personal  subsistences  in  one  divine 
essence.  The  two  grand  combatants  could  boast 
on  either  side  a  numerous  band  of  partisans  and 
admirers  ;  each  branding  the  dther  with  heresTj 
and  hostility  to  the  Christian  fatth.  When  noise  impoHti« 
and  nonsense  were  at  the  height,  and  this  mise^  enceofPw. 
rable  contention  of  folly  against  folly  on  the  eve 
therefore  of  subsiding,  the  king  was  addressed  by 
the  commons^  the  whole  house  attending,  as  on 
the  most  solemn  occasions,  with  the  Speaker  at 
their  head,  ''  to  issue  his  royal  proclamation  for 
putting  into  execution  the  good  laws  now  in 
force  against  profancness  and  innnoraHty-^and 
that  he  would  give  effectual  orders  for  the  sup* 
pression  of  all  pernicious  books  and  pamphlets 
containing  impious  doctrines  against  the  Holy 
Trinity/'  For  there  were  very  many  persons, 
wlio,  finding  the  learned  doctors  of  the  church 
so  much  at  variance  amongst  themselves  on  this 
subject,  ventured  openly  to  deny  and  reject  the 
whole — 'affirming  that  reason  and  Scripture  con- 
curred in  teaching  that  there  was  but  one  only 
living  and  true  God ;  that  the  Trinity  was  a 
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BOOK  III.  po^pish  jterm^  and  a  popish  invention — ^no  traces 
iQgs.    of  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  genuine  canoa 
of  Scripture. 

But  the  house  of  commons^  not  satisfied  with 
what  they  had  alrelidy  done,  enacted,  with  the 
ready  concurrence  of  the  upper  house,  ['  that  if 
^ny  person  educated  in  the  Christian  religion 
should  deny  the  same  to  be  true,  or  the  hoty 
scriptures  to  be  of  divine  authority,  or  impoga  the 
doctrine  of  the  holy  Trinity,  he  shall  be  incapable 
of  holding  any  office  or  place  of  trust,  and  for  the 
second  offence  be  disabled  from .  bringing  any 
action,  or  from  acting  as  guardian,  executor^ 
legatee,  or  purchaser  of  lands,  and  shall  suffer 
three  years'  imprisonment  without  bail"  Thus 
did  this  parliament  arrogate  an  authority  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  first  principle^  of  protestantr 
ism— which  can  never  rest  upon  any  other  foun- 
dation than  the  broad  and  solid  basis  of  the  fight 
4>f  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion.  If  this 
is  relinquished,  the  church  of  England  herself  is 
guilty  of  heresy  and  schism  in  separating  from  the 
church  of  Rome>  which  condemns  those  to  the 
flames  who  deny  the  mystery  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  with  incomparably  greater  consistency  thaii 
^he  protestant  church  or  parliament  of  England 
can  inflict  penalties  worse  than  death  on  those 
who  reject  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity. 

On  the  3th  of  July,  169?,  the  kingin  a  Iiaud^ 
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«ome  speech  expressed  to  the  parliament  the  bookul 
sense  he  entertained  of  the  great  things  done  by  ""t^gs*/ 
them  for  the  safety  and  honor  of  the  crown^  and 
the  support  and  welfare  of  the  people.  The  par^ 
liament  was  then  prorogued^  and  in  two  days 
after  dissolved^  having  now  sat  its  full  period  of 
three  years. 

The  power  of  government  was  at  this  a;ra 
vested  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  lord  Soniers^  lord 
Orfbrd^  and  Mr.  Montague — a  bold  and  aspiring 
genius^  who  had  recently  attained  the  summit  of 
his  ambition  by  superseding  lord  Godolphin  m 
first  commissioner  of  the  treasury.  He  was  ori* 
ginally  introduced  into  public  life  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  lord  Sunderland.  In  this  connection 
each  had  his  purpose  to  serve^  and  the  high* 
spirited  Montague  quickly  learned  to  throw  off 
his  dependences  and  rely  with  confidence  on  his 
own  resources  and  abilities  for  support.  The  Advance- 
chief  alteration  discernible  in  the  state  of  things  Lo?dAjb«i. 
at  court,  was  the  earl  of  Portland's  decline  of  °^*^ 
favor  with  the  king,  and  the  rapid  rise  of  thie 
earl  of  Albemarle,  son  of  M.  Pellant  lord  of 
Keppel  in  Guelderland — a  youiig  man  of  an 
agreeable  person  and  address,  and  endowed  with 
all  the  arts  and  accomplishments  of  a  complete 
courtier. 

The  earl  of  Portland,  like  other  court  favorites,  Eariof 

,..,,.  .  ,  .  ,      .  Portland^ 

saw  this  nvalship  with  extreme  uncasmess  ;  but  Embaisyto 

Paris. 
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BOOKiu.  bi^  remonstrances  served  dnly  to  excite  dulike 
^^0^  slhd  displeasure.  The  king,  hdwever,  i^ehose 
festeem  surviyed  his  affection,  sent  this  noble- 
man, at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  on  an  ho^ 
norable  embassy  to  Paris,  where  he  displayed;  annd 
was  in  return  entertained  with,  unusual  splendor 
and  magnificence.  The  secretary  of  the  embassy 
was  the  celebrated  Prior ;  who  passing,  as  it  is 
related,  through  the  grand  apartments  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  being  shewn  those  fine  pieces  of  Le 
Brun  which  represent  the  victories  of  Louis  XIV*, 
was  asked  by  the  officer  who  attendedj  ^'  whe- 
ther king  William's  actions  were  also  depictured 
in  his  palace?"  ''  No,  sir,"  replied  the  En^ish- 
man, ''  the  monuments  of  my  master's  actions  are 
to  be  seen  every  where  but  in  his  own  house/' 
The  earl  of  Portland^  on  his  return,  finding  his 
influence  over  the  king  in  a  manner  extinguished, 
and  the  star  of  Keppel  predominant,  resigned  in 
unspeakable  chagrin  the  places  he  had  held  for 
near  ten  years  in  the  royal  householdi  Sir  Wil- 
liam Trumbull>  his  intimate  and  coqfidential 
friend,  had  be^n  some  months  before,  superseded 
in  his  office  of  secretary  of  state  by  Mr.  Vernon^ 
^  man  long  conversant  in  business,  and  who  had 
been  several  years  under-secretary  to  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury. 

The  duke  of  Glocester,  only  son  of  the  prince 
and  princess  of  Denmark,  having  now  attained 
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to  the  tenth  year  of  his  age^  the  king  allotted  him  book  iifv 
a  separate  establishment  appointing  the  bishop  kj^s. 
of  Salisbury  his  preceptor^  and  for  governor  the 
earl  of  Marlborough,  vvho  was  now  fully  rein* 
stated  in  the  royal  favor.  On  delivering  the 
young  prince  into  his  hands,  the  king  said^ 
*'  My  lord,  teach  him  to  be  what  you  are  your- 
self, and  I  am  satisfied/' 

It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  Peter  czar  of  Cearor 
Muscovy,  whose  ardent  genius  incited  him  to  vi«t«jEnr 
traverse  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  transplanting 
the  arts  of  civilisation  from  foreign  countries 
into  his  native  land,  passed  several  months  pf 
the  preceding  winter  in  England ;  but  no  indi« 
cations  were  visible,  except  to  the  discerning  few, 
of  those  great  talents  whichj  in  the  sequel,  ren-^ 
dered  his  name  so  illustrious  *.— .'^  The  vulgar," 

*  During  die  residence  of  the  Czar  in  London,  bishop 
Burnet,  as  that  prelate  informs  us  in  his  history,  "waited 
often  upon  him,  having  directions  from  the  king  to  o&r  him 
feuch  informations  of  our  religion  and  constitution  as  he  was 
willing  to  receive."  The  account  transmitted  to  us  of  this 
great  monarch  by  the  learned  prelate  is  very  curious  and 
amusing.  ''  He  is  a  man  of  a  very  hot  temper,  soon  inflamed^, 
and  very  brutal  in  his  passion.  He  wants  not  capacity,  and 
has  a  larger  measure  of  knowledge  than  might  be  expected 
from  his  education,  which  was  very  indifferent.  A  want  of 
judgment,  with  an  instability  of  temper,  appear  in  him  too 
often  and  too  evidently.  He  is  mechanically  turned,  and 
<eems  designed  by  nature  rather  to  be  a  ship-carpenter  than 
a  great  prince.    This  was  his  chief  study  and  exercise  while 
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3QQ]^  HI  according  to  the  observation  of  M.  Vdltair^ 
^:^2^  ''  saw  nothing  in  this  monarch  but  his  gross 
external  demeanour^  the  efiect  of  a  neglected 
education ;  the  legislator^  the  creator  of  a  new 
empire,  the  great  man,  escaped  them." 
..Afiatrsof  In  the  course  of  the  summer  a  session  of  par« 
liament  >vas  held  in  Scotland ;  the  earl  of  March- 
mont,  lord  chancellor,  being  appointed  high  comr 
missioi>er.  That  kingdom  was  in  a  state  of  great 
and  general  inflammation,  in  consequence  of  the 
€teps  taken  in  England  in  relation  to  the  famous 
commercial  bill  passed  in  the  former  session: 
and  at  an  early  period  of  their  meeting,  an. 
animated  representation  was  presented  to'  par- 
liament by  the  company,  stating  ^^  the  loss  and 
disappointment  they  had  suffered  from  the  with- 
drawment  of  the  English  subscriptions;  in  lieu  of 
which  they  had  published  similar  proposals  in 
the  city  of  Hamburg,  which  had  met  with  extra- 
he  staid  here.  He  told  rae  he  designed  a  great  fleet  at  Asoph 
and  with  it  to  attack  the  Turkish  empire :  but  he  did  not 
seem  capable  of  conducting  so  great  a  design.  He  was  dis- 
posed to  understand  our  doctrines  5  but  he  did  not  seem 
desirous  to  mend  matters  in  Muscovy,  He  is  resolute,  but 
understands  little  of  war»  and  seemed  not  at  all  inquisitive 
that  way  ;" — i.  e.  doubtless  he  did  not  solicit  information  on 
this  topic  from  the  learned  prelate :  nor  perhaps  would  he 
Iwve  questioned  an  Eugene  or  a  Marlborough  upon  any 
|K>ints  of  church  discipliue  or  doctrine,  Burnet,  vol.  iii. 
p.  606. 
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dMihary  success^  200^000/.  being  subscribed  by  book  ol 
ihe  merchants  there  in  a  very  short  time.     But>    i^gJ 
to  their  great  surprise^  a  stop  was  put  to  this 
business^  by  a  memorial  delivered  to  the  senate 
by  special  warrant  from  his  majesty,  not  only 
disowning  the  authority  under  which  they  acted, 
but  threatening  both  senate  and  inhabitants  witk 
the  king's  utmost  displeasure  if  they  should  coun- 
tenance or  join  with  them  in  any  treaty  of  trade 
or  commerce.      The    parliament    participating . 
strongly  in  the  feelings   of  the  nation,  voted 
immediately  a  petition  to  the  king>  in  which, 
not    content  with   *'  humbly   entreating,"  they 
added    *'that  they  did  most  assuredly  expect 
that  his  miyesty  wOuld  take  such  measures  as 
might  effectually  vindicate  the  undoubted  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  said  company,  and  support 
the  credit  and  interest  thereof."    The  king  being 
abroad>  no  answef 'could  be  returned  previous  to 
the  termination  of  the  session ;  which  in  the  be- 
ginning of  September  was  adjourned  to  the  25th 
of  November :  but  the  company  found,  to  their 
great  chagrin,,  that  no  sensible  effect  whatever 
was  produced  by  it: 

In  this  interval,  the  parliament  of  Ireland  also  Affidn  of 
assembled  at  Dublin.     The  session  passed  with  ^ 
no    memorable    occurrence.      Conformably    to 
thfeir  instructions    from    England,   the    ear)  of 
Galway,   and  the  other  lords  justices,  recom- 

TOL.  I.  K  K 
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BOOK  ni.  mended  to  parliament  to  desist  from  the  prose- 
i69b.  cution  of  the  woollen  manufacture^  and  to  en- 
courage the  linen  and  hempen ;  tlie  latter  of 
which  the  commons,  in  their  address^  reply 
^'  that  they  shall  lieartily  endeavour;  and,  with 
respect  to  the  woollen  trade,  they  tamely  express 
their  hope  to  find  such  a  iemperamentj  that  the 
same  may  not  he  injurious  to  England."  This 
temperament  proved  to  be  nothing  more  or  less 
'  than  a  heavy  duty  on  the  exportation  of  woollens, 
which,  with  other  subsequent  discouragements, 
effectually  crushed  that  beneficial  and  growing 
branch  of  commerce. 

At  the  latter  end  of  July,  1698,  the  king 
embarked  for  the  continent,  vesting  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  as  before,  in  a  regency,  of 
whom  the  earl  of  Marlborough  Mas  one.  Pre- 
vious to  his  departure,  he  left  sealed  orders  with 
the  regents,  conformably  to  which  16,000  troops 
were  to  be  kept  up,  though,  by  a  vote  of  the 
house  of  commons,  the  number  was  limited  to 
10,000.  But  the  king  gave  as  a  reason,  that  no 
determinate  number  was  mentioned  in  the  act, 
and  that  the  illness  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the 
near  prospect  of  his  dissolution,  made  it  advis- 
able at  the,  present  crisis  not  farther  to  reduce  the 
standing  military  force  of  the, kingdom. 
Project!  of  It  was  uow  the  grand  object  of  the  king  of 
SagiaL'lE^  England^  after  aH  the  toils  and  dangers  he  had 
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Ubd^rgone,  by  fixing  the  balance  of  power  in  ^^^^* 
Europe,  to  establish^  and^  if  possible,  perpetuate  lOgSi 
its  tranquillity.  The  health  of  the  king  of  Spain 
was  such,  that  he  could  not  be  expected  long  to 
survive:  and  upon  whom  the  succession  of  that 
Vast  monarchy  and  its  appendages  should  then 
devolve^  became  a  matter  of  the  most  serious 
and  anxious  consideration.  The  emperor  claimed 
the  wiiole  as  his  indubitable  rights  in  the  capacity 
of  heir^general  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  nearest 
in  blood  of  the  male  line  tiescended  from  Philip 
and  Joanna,  king  and  queen  of  Spain :  and  by 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  league  of  Augsburg  th« 
maritime  powers  stood  engaged  to  assist  the  empe- 
ror with  all  their  forces,  in  the  event  of  the  king  of 
Spain's  demise,  in  taking  possession  of  the  same. 
The  other  great  claimant  was  the  king  of  Franccu 
in  right  of  his  wife  Maria  Teresa,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  IV.,  who  had  indeed,  on  her  mar- 
riage, renounced  all  pretensions  to  the  succession 
of  Spain.  But  this  renunciation  was  held  by  th« 
majority  of  the  Castilians  to  be  null  and  void  in 
itself,  as  contrary  to  the  rights  of  nature,  and  to 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Spanish  monarchyj 
which  maintained  the  lineal  order  of  succession, 
without  distinction  of  male  or  female.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Leopold  himself  derived  his 
claim  from  a  female  stock.  For  Philip  of  Au-» 
^tria,  th«  common  ancestor  of  the  two  branchet 
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ioQitiiT.  of  that  potent  bouse,  reigned  in  Spain  only  in 
tdgS.    right  df  his  wife  Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  in  wbona  the  kingdoms  of  Arragoa 
and  Castile  were  united. 

At  this  period  king  William  was  much  dis- 
pleased with  the  emperor  for  his  haughty  and 
pertinacious  refusal  io  concur  in  the  late  treaty. 
The  lofty  ideas  cherished  at  the  original  formatioa 
of  the  league  af  Augsburg  were  now  by  time 
and  experience  extremely  lowered.  It  was  not 
to  be  imagined  that  the  king  of  France  woul4 
relinquish  his  claim  without  a  valuable  equiva^^ 
lent ;  and  it  could  not  but  occur>  on  cool  and 
impartial  reflection,  that  the  balance  of  Europe 
might  be  uearly  as  much  endangered  by  trans- 
ferring 'the  undivided  monarchy  of  Spain  to  th^ 
house  of  Austria,  as  to  the  bouse  of  Bourbon^ 
^^rt^'es  The  mind  of  the  king  of  England  being  strongly 
thefim      impressed   with  these  ideas,  he  received   witU 

Treaty  of  *     ^ 

Partition,  emotions  of  satisfaction  the  intelligence  Imparted 
by  the  earl  of  Portland  during  his  late  embassy 
to  Pta.ris>  that  overtures  had  been  made  to  him 
by  M.  Pomponne  and  M.  de  Torcy,.  on  the 
part  of  the  Most  Christian  king,  for  an  eventual 
partition  of  tha  Spanish  monarchy,  with  the  pro* 
fessed  and  laudable  intention  of  preventing  th^ 
revival  of  those  bloody  and  ftirioua  cdmmotioni^ 
which  had  been  so  recently  and  happily  termi^ 
nated,  and  to  ensure  to  Europe  the  blessingt  c€ 
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m  genecal  and  la$tuijp  peace.  After  a  shofl  in-  book  in. 
tsrval  the  count  de  Tallard  was  dispat(;hed  to  i6g9. 
jEogland  in  order  to  modify  and  arrange  this  pro- 
ject with  the  king  of  Enghind  in  person.  The 
negotiation  was  in  the  sequel  transferred  to  Hoi* 
land,  and  the  plan  finally  agreed  upon  at  Lop. 
The  terms  of  this  famous  treaty  were  en^tremely 
unfavourable  ,to  the  house  of  Aujitria^  who  were 
carefully  excluded  from  all  knowledge  and  parti- 
cipation in  this  transaction,  and  to  whom  tha 
duchy  of  Milan  only  was  allotted  as  an  appanage 
for  the  archduke  Charles,  younger  son  of  the  em- 
peror. ''  It  will  be  a  difficult  and  delicate  busir 
.Hess,*'  says  the  king  of  England  to  the  grand 
pensionary  Heinsius,*  [^  how  to  communicate  this 
negotiation  to  the  emperor,  as  it  is  known  before- 
hand that  he  will  neyer  accede  to  it."  The  Si- 
cilies, Sardinia,  and  all  that  Spain  possessed 
4o  the  north-eastward  of  the  Pyrenees,  compre- 
^nding  the  towns  of  Fontarabia  and  St.  Sebas- 
tian, were  to  be  annexed  for  ever  to  the  mor 
narchy  of  France.    And  Spain  and  the  Indies  ^ 

with  the  Low  Countries,  were  given  to  the  elec- 
toral prince  of  Bavaria,  an  infant  scarcely  seven 
years  of  age,  whose  mother,  the  archduchess 
Maria  Antonia,  was  descended  from  the  emperor 
.  Leopold  by  his  first  empress,  Margaret  Teresa, 
youngest  daughter  of  Philip  IV, 

♦  Hardwicke  Papara. 
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BOOK  HI.  prince  so  celebrated  for  sagacity  that  the  em^ 
1^8.  peror  would  acquiesce  in  an.arrangement  so  inju-s 
rious  to  his  interest,  and  so  contrary  to  his  prer 
tended  rights  ?  No  ;  it  is  evident^  from  the  tenor 
of  his  letters  to  the  pensionary  Heinsius^  that 
the  king  of  England  did  not  so  far  flatter  or  de-? 
ceive  himself.  Would  the  court  of  Madrid  ever 
be  prevailed  upon  to  confirm  this  arbitrary  distri- 
bution of  its  territories^  equally  ii^compatible 
with  national  dignity  and  national  prejudiced 
Could  the  sincerity  of  France  itself  he  depended 
upon  in  thi$  business  ?  The  court  of  Versailles  had 
>  probably  too  much  political  penetration  to  expect 
this  project  to  be  peaceably  executed.  They 
hoped  by  these  means  to  secure  the  amity^^  or  at 
least  the  neutrality^  of  England ;  and  any  oppo? 
sition  from  the  emperor  would  disengage  them 
from  the  obligation  of  confining  themselves^  if 
^uccessful^  within  the  letter  ,of  the  treaty.  ^^  It 
does  not  appear, ^says  lord  Somers,  in  his  elaborate 
answer  to  the  king,  '4n  case  this  negotiation  should 
proceed,  what  is  to  be  done  on  yopr  part^  in  order 
to  make  it  take  place;  whether  any  more  he  re-' 
quired  than  that  the  English  and  Dutch  should 
fit  still,  and  France  itself  to  see  it  executed.  If 
that  be  90,  what  security  ought  we  to  expect^ 
that,  if  by  our  being  neuter  the  French  be  suc- 
cessful, the  French  will  confine  themselves  to  the 
^rms  of  the  treaty,  and  not  attempt  to  nake 
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Ikrflier  advantages  of  tlieir  success?"    In  these  book  ia^ 
eircumstanceSj  a  severe  but  obvious  and  iudispen-^     fg^. 
sable  duty  was  imposed  on  tfae  lord  chancellor 
to  represent  to  the  king,  in  the  most  energetic 
language^  the    pernicious   consequences  which 
must  inevitably  result  from  this  strange  and  inn^ 
practicable  project ;  and  peremptorily  to  refuse^ 
at  the  risque  of  incurring  the  utmost  displeasure 
of  the  kingj,  to  transmit  the  extraordinary^  and 
unconstitutional  commission    required   of  him. 
Even  supposing^  against  all  probability^  the  even-^ 
tual  acquiescence  of  Spain  and  the  emperor  in 
this  treaty^  what  arrangement  more  favorable  to 
the  interests  of  France  could  even  the  most  sue* 
cessful  war  command^  or  the  caprice  pf  chance  de- 
yise^  than  the  present^  by  which  so  many  rich  and 
valuable  provinces  were  incorporated  with  her 
empire? 

The  chief  object  of  the  king  and  kingdom  of 
Spain  was  to  preserve  unimpaired^  by  a  simple 
and  absolute  devolution  to  one  of  the  rival  claim^ 
ants^  the  unity  and  grandeur  of  the  Spanish  mo« 
narehy.  BT;it  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles 
did  not  fo^  a  moment  indulge  the  hope^  that  Eu- 
ropa  would  permit  the  crown  of  Spain  to  be  held  . 
in  conjunction  either  with  the  imperial  or  Gallic 
diadem.  The  real  views  and  efforts  of  the  em- 
peror  were  directed  to  the  exaltation  of  his  second 
lOBj  the  archduke  Charles ;  and  of  the  king  of 
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fBooK  HT.  France,  of  his  grandson  the  duke  of  Anjou,  second 
.  l^'    ^^n  ^f  ^^^  dauphin^  to  the  Spanish  throne :  and  it 
was  a  maxim  universally  received  amongst  the 
JSpaniards  themselves^  that  the  empire  of  Spain 
icouid  neither  be  dismembered  on  the  one  hand^  or 
nbsorbed  and  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  of  anj 
.collateral  power  on  the  other.    The  king  of  Spain 
bad  shewn  himself  sufficiently  inclined  to  favor 
^  the  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  in  con- 
tmdistinction  to  those  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  ; 
.  but  his  vanity  was  flattered  by  the  adulatory  soli- 
eitations  of  the  rival  powers^  and  his  jealousy 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  an  irreversible  settlement 
of  the  succession ;  so  that  his  weak  and  feeble 
mind,  though  he  had  death  in  near  and  terrific 
pro£(pect  could  not  attain  to  any  resolute  and 
"Steady  decision. 
Treaty  of       The  commissiou  under  the  great  seal  of  Eng- 
signed.       land  had  no  sooner  arrived,  than  the  treaty  was 
formally  signed,  October  II th,  1698,  by  the  earl 
.  of  Portland,  and  Sic  Joseph  WiIliamson,*^mba$- 
sador  at  the  Hague,  on  the.p^rt  of  the  king  of 
England,  and  on  that  of  the  king  of  France  by 
M.  Tallard,  in  the  preamble  of  whose  powers  it 
is  said,  '^  that  the  desire  of  maintaining  the  peace 
of  Europe,  together  with  the  esteem  and  friend- 
ship which  Louis  king  of  France  and  Navarre  had 
conceived  for  his  most  dear  and  beloved   bro* 
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ibertbe  king  of  Great  Biitain^  had  induced  him  book  or. 
to  enter  into  closer  engagements  with  his  said  ''^^^ 
brother^  and  to  concert  M^ith  him  the  necessary 
measures  for  preventing  such  emergencies  as 
might  occasion  a  new  war^  &c/'  Such  was  the 
surprise  and  such  the  delight  excited  in  France 
when  the  contents  of  the  treaty  were  divulged 
that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  remark  said  to  be 
made  on  the  occasion,  '^  Voici  un  roi  d'Angle-- 
terre  encore  plus  commode  pour  nous  que  n'estoU 
le  rat  Charles!*" 

The  treaty  of  partition  was  succeeded  by  a 
triple  league  between  England^  Holland^  and 
Sweden;  not  only  importing  perpetual  amity  and 
reciprocal  assistance  in  case  of  invasion  or  attack^ 
but  professing  to  guaranty  the  peace  of  Europe 
against  all  aggressors. 

The  mediation  of  the  maritime  powers,  so  re-  pcac«of 
peatedly  offered,  and  as  often  declined  or  evaded,  ^*''*^'^ 
was  at  length  accepted  in  form  by  the  imperial 
and  Ottoman  courts,  and  a  general  pacification, 
after  a  negotiation  of  several  mouths,  was  con- 
cluded January  1699  at  Carlowitz ;  by  the  terms     iq^^ 
of  which  the  emperor  was  allowed  to  retain  all  his 
recent  acquisitions  and  conquests.     Russia,  Po- 
land, and  Venice,  the  other  belligerent  powers, 
successively  acceding  to  the  treaty,  the  former 
was  gratified  by  the  cession  of  Asoph,  Kaminiek 

*  Ralph. 
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^QOKUL  '^ns  restored  to  Poland^  and  the  Morea^  "wiiAt 
^'^^7^  several  fortresses  in  Dalmatian  yielded  to  the 
Venetians.  Europe  was  therefore  onc^  moie 
permitted  to  enjoy  throughout  the  wide  extent  of 
)ier  jLingdoms  and  empires  an  universalj  but  pro*^ 
fMir)Oi|s  ^4  short-lived,  tranquillity. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

ISLATITB  TO 

THE  ACT  OF  UNIFORMITY, 

A.  D.  1660-2. 

>HE   convention-parliameiit  met  April  25^  16I60* 
One  of  the  best  ami  wisest  men  "who  ever  sat  in  that  or 
any  other  public  assembly^  sir  Matthew  Hak,  moved 
for  the  appoiiitmeut  of  a  committee  to  review  the  propo* 
sitions  tendered  to  king  Charles  I.  during  his  residence 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  that  the  invitation  to  the  present 
sovereign  might  be  founded  on  the  basirof  his  late  ma- 
jesty's qoncessions^    Had  the  question  been  fairly  dis- 
cussed, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  motion  of  sir  Mat* 
thew  Hale^  or  something  analogous  to  it^  must  have  beeii 
carried ;  but  general  Monk^  who  had  acted  from  tht 
commencement  of  this  business  with  a  degree  of  deceit 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  excuse,  even  if  his  motives 
.  liad  been  much  more  free  from  suspicion,  now  throwing 
off  the  mask,  stood  up  and  declared  himself  against  all. 
cooditicmsy  making  those  who  proposed  them  responsibly 
for  all  the  mbchiefs  that  might  follow. 

General  Fleetwood,  who  acted  as  the  head  of  the  in- 
^pendents,  though  an  honest  and  brave  man,  and  asin- 
c^e  friend  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  shewed  himself 
tpoB  this  great  occasion,  as  indeed  upon  every  other^ . 


utterly  unequal  to  the  arduous  situation  in  wiiicb  heJ  xnus 
placed.  Monk  being  determined  to  restore  the  king^  a 
determination  ciertainly  just  lind  laudable,  resolved  at 
the  same  time  to  effect  his  purpose,  not  in  the  mode  most 
beneficial  to  the  country,  but  most  agreeable  to  the  mo* 
narch,and  most  advantageous  to  himself.* 

A  sort  of  infatuation  seems  to  have  seized  the  leaders  of 
the  presbytcrians,  who  constituted  by  far  the  raajoritj 
of  the  convention.  Many  of  them  rdying  upon  their 
merit  in  accomplishing  the  Restoration,  and  cajoled  by 
the  court  party,  entertained  great  expectations  of  favor 
and  reward.  Some  who  were  less  sanguine  depeI^|^ 
on  such  a  liberty  as  the  protestants  enjoyed  in  Prance  ; 
but  others,  who  were  better  acquainted  with  the  principles 
and  tempers  of  the  prelates,  declared,  "  tliat  they  ex- 
pected to  be  silenced,  imprisoned,  and  banished ;  but 
jtjt  they  would  do  their  parts  to  restore  the  king,  because 
nb  foreseen  ill  consequence  ought  to  binder  them  from 
doing  their  duty,"+  so  that  the  most  zealous  churchman 
could  scarcely  carry  his  ideas  of  loyalty  to»  a  more 
extravagant  or  pernicious  height.  They  would  neither 
bear,  nor  sec,  nor  be  persuaded,  till  it  was  too  late.  Of 
this  number  was  the  celebrated  Baxter,  who,  in  speaking 
of  the  letters  of  several  preachers  of  the  reformed  churches 
abroad,  to  himself  and  others,  in  favor  of  the  king,  thus 
-expresses  his  sentiments:  *^  These  divines  know  nothing 
of  the  state  of  affairs  in  England  ;  they  know  not  those 
men  who  are  to  be  restored  with  the  king-  They  pray 
for  the  success  of  ray  labours,  when  they  are  persuading 
me  to  put  an  end  to  my  labours  by  setting  up  those  pre- 
lates who  will  silence  me  and  many  hundreds  mor€« 

♦  Ludlow's  Memoirs. 
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They  persuade  me  to  that  which  will  separate  me  from 
my  flock,  and  then  pray  that  I  may  be  a  blessing  to 
them;  apd  yet  I  am  for  restoring  the  king,  that  when 
we  are  silenced,  and  our  ministry  at  an  end,  and  some  of 
Qs  lie  in  prisons,  we  may  there  and  in  that  condition 
have  peace  of  conscience  in  the- discharge  of  our  duty, 
and  the  exercise  of  faith,  patience,  and  charily,  ia  our 
sufferings.*" 

In  a  very  short  time  after  the  return  of  the  king,  \\z. . 
about  iht  middle  of  June  1660,  a  committee  of  pres* 
byterian  ministers,  consisting  of  the  great  leaders,  Cala- 
my,  Manton,  Baxter,  &c.  waited  upon  the  king,  being 
introduced  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  to  crave  his  Ma- 
jesty's interposition  for  reconciling  ijao  diflferences  in  the 
church.  They  met  with  a  gracious  reception,. and  tha 
king  desired  them  to  draw  up  such  proposals  as  they 
thought  fit  for  an  agreement  about  church  government, 
promising  them  a  conference  in  bis  own  presence,  with 
some  episcopal  divines,  when  the  proposals  were  ready. 

Upon  the  ground  of  this  promise  a  general  meeting 
of  the  presbyterian  clergy  was  summoned  to  be  held  at 
Sion  College,  and  afler  much  consultation  they  present* 
ed  an  address  to  the  king,  in  which  they  allow  and  re- 
cognize "  a  firm  agreement  between  them  and  their  epis- 
copal brethren  in  the  doctrinal  truths  of  the  reformed 
religion,  and  in  the  substantial  parts  of  the  divine  wor- 
ship." Then  thfey  proceed  to  say,  "  that  for  the  matters 
in  difference,  church  government,  liturgy,  and  cere- 
monies ;  first,  They  do  not  renounce  the  true  antient 
primitive  episcopacy,  and  they  merely  and  huitibly  de- 
sire the  existing  constitution  of  the  church  to  be  inodi- 

*  Baxter's  Life,  Part  IL  p.  2 16.     • 
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fied  and  refonned  ki  certain  specified  particuiars.  Be^ 
oondly,  They  piofess  themselves  satisfied  in  their  judg* 
ments  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  a  liturgy  or  formuhirjr 
of  worship,  but  that  the  bbok  of  common  prayer  ii  ia 
•ome  things  justly  offensive,  and  yery  much  needs 
amendment.  Thirdly,  With  regard  to  the  ceremonies^ 
they  dedaie  the  worship  of  God  to  be  pure  and  perfect 
witliout  them ;  and  they  expressly  except  against  kneel* 
ing  at  the  Lord's  supper,  the  use  of  the  surplice  and 
cross,  and  bowing  at  tiie  name  of  Jesus.'' 

This  address  was  nevertheless,  upon  the  whole^  dmws 
with  much  good  sense,  and  in*  a  manner  very  prudent 
and  qmciliatory.  The  king  received  the  divines  who 
presented  it  very  favourably,  ^^  and  expressed,'*  sAys  the 
historian  Neale,*  <^  a  satisfaction  in  hearing  they 
were  disposed  to  a  liturgy  and  forms  of  prayer ;  and 
that  they  were  willing  to  yield  to  the  essence  of  episco* 
pacy,  and  theiefiire  doubted  not  of  procuring^an  accom* 
modation."  ' 

In  a  short  time  the  bishops,  to  whom  the  address^ 
and  a  paper  accompanying  it,  was  transmitted,  drew  up 
a  reply  which  was  communicated  to  the  presbyterian 
«:lergy  July  8,  1660.  Being  assured  of  the  protection 
Imd  support  of  the  minister  Chuendon,  their  lordAhipH 
assumed  a  very  high  and  haughty  tone  of  language,  and 
ta)dngf  advantage  of  the  cracession  of  their  opponents, 
that  they  agree  with  the  episcopalians  iif  the  substanliala 
of  doctrine  an^  worship,  infer  from  thence,  <<  that  their 
particular  exceptions  ought  not  to  be  stiffly  insisted  oa 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  church/' 

A  rejoinder  to  this  paper,  chiefly  drawn  by  the  angry 

*  History  of  the  FuriUoi. 
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jwd  acrlmonions  pen  of  Baxter,  set  &r  distant  the  pros- 
pect of  conciliation.  The  king  however,  agreeably  to  that 
xefined  and  cantioas  policy  which  appears  to  have  regu* 
latedhiscondactatthecommencement|andtyhich,duriog 
the  varied  couise  of  his  reign,  never  wholly  forsodL  him, 
renewed  his  efforts  for  this  purpose.  On  the  iSd  Octo- 
ber 1660,  a  conference  took  place  between  several  of  the 
bishops  and  presbyterian  divioes,  at  the  chanoeDor'i, 
in  the  piesence  of  the  sovereign,  and  of  the  lords  Cla* 
srendon,  Albemarle,  Ormond,  on  the  one  part,  and  Man« 
Chester,  Anglesey,  and  Mollis,  on  the  other.  The  king 
himsdf  acted  as  moderator,  displaying  on  this  occasion 
his  natural  good  sense  and  tempor.  And  a  declaration 
expressive  of  his  royal  sentiments  and  intentions  was  or* 
dered  to  be  framed  by  the  bishop  s  Morley  and  Hench» 
man,  in  conjunction  with  the  doctors  Reynolds  and 
Calamy :  and  if  they  disagreed,  the  earl  of  Anglesey 
and  lord  Hollis  to  decide — a  strong  presumptive  evif 
dence  of  the  sincere  co-operation  of  the  king. 

On  the  85th  October  the  royal  declaration,  excdlenily 
drawn,  was  published,  containing  large  and  ample  con^^ 
cessions.  In  particular,  the  king  promised  to  appoint 
unequal  number  of  divines  of  each  side  to  review  the 
liturgy  of  the  church,  and  to  make  such  altemtions  as 
shall  be  thought  necessary ;  and  to  dispense  with  the 
use  of  such  ceremonies  as  were  o^nsive  to  tender  con^ 
sciences.  H  is  majesty  concluded  with  "  conjuring  all  his 
loving  subjects  to  acquiesce  aftd  submit  so  this  declam* 
tion  concerning  the  differences  that  have  so  mncb  dis- 
quieted the  nation  at  home,  and  given  offence  to  tha 
protestant  churches  abroad.'' 

Had  the  presbyterians  universally  acquiceed  in  this 
vol*.  1.  ..  Jb  L 
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declaratiofi,  sanctioned  by  ibis  leaders  of  their  own  p^tjr, 
alt  might  yet  have  ended  well*  But  in  a  second  addrefis 
to  the  kin^>  of  most  insufferable  length,  many  of  the 
pf esby teufin  *clergy ,  with  the  metaphysical  and  dispute 
tatioua  Baxter' at  their  hefi^venewed  their  complainta 
ia  ji  mapiieii  which  shewed  iney  were  little  disposed  to 
inal(e  ceacessicms  tbemsdves,  or  to  accept  them  on  the 
j^rtr  of  tbeii  apponeut«*  Othfss  indeed  joined  in  an  ad- 
dress of  thanks  to  the-throee,^  ^'  beggiog  with  aUhumiiiij 
on  their  knees/'  as  t*bcy  express  it,  '^  that  Eetordination 
tnd  the  surplice  in  colleges  might  not  be  imposed*" 
The  king  received  this  address  also  with  complacoicy, 
and  returned  for  answer,  ^'  that  he  woidd  endeavour  to 
give  them  all  satisfaction,  and  to  make  them  as  hi^ppy  as 
himself." 

'  This  was  the  deqisive  moment.  The  king  appears  to 
have  been  sincerely  disi^osed  io  make  good  his  promise, 
i^nd  upon  the  terms  of  the  royal  declaration,  Reynold^, 
Baxter,  and  Cs^lamy,  were  o0eredbishopricks,  Bates  and 
Manton,  Sec-  other  high  preferments,  the  first  of  whom 
only  accepted.  Upon  this  all  hope  of  reconciliation 
^asat  an  end;  and  a  sudden  and  fatal  lesolutionwas 
taken  to  adopt  a  system  of  rigour.  Tlie  lords  aiid  com<* 
mons  hadcoi^curred  in  an  unaniraous  address  of  thanks 
to  t^ie  king  upon  the  voyal  declaration,  and  a  bill  founds 
fid  upon  it  was  ordered  to  be  brought  into  the  lower 
house^  but  was  n^atiyed  by.  the  courtiers  on  the  second 
lieading..  The  high  church  party  perceiving  their 
pow^,  jE^solved  io  carry  mattes  to  extremity,  and 
the  king  was  prjsvailed  upon  to  dissolve  the  convevtioii^t 
parliament  after  it  had  sat  about  eight  months  only. 

Upon  ^^ner^l  review  of  these  proceedings,  it  most 
evidently  appears  that  the  secession  of  the  presbyteria^s 
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%as  foundied  upon  sligtit  aAd  trivial  grounds  ;  tfiat  Ibeir 
ecclesiastical  leaders,  hon^ever  unimf<fachaLte  their  cha- 
tacters,  or  profound  their  ihrologicnlacqiiireraenls,  were 
men  of  narrow  «ind  limited  mitids.  After  weakly  stir- 
i«nderin^  the  political  anfhority  of  which  they  were  in 
aeta^i  pOb'srsvion,  they  had  the  imprndrncc  to  irritats 
their  potent  and  mallgnaiU  ndn^rsathes,  the  high  church- 
men, by  a  petulant  aAd  p'erlinpcious  opposition  tdttifles 
which  religious  contentichi  only  conld  have  magnified 
into  importance.  The  fitmbus  conference  of  the  Savoy 
was  held,  puTsunnt  to  the  declaration  of  the  king,  March 
1661:  but itproduccd  nothing  kutiriyolous  and  scholastic 
disputation,  carried  on  in  the  true  spirit  of  theological 
vancDur.'  As  upon  innumerable  other  occasions,  the  truljr 
wise  and  enlightened  were  oMnp^elled  to  sigh  in  secrdt 
over  the  follies  and  frailties  of  mankind,  and  a  scene  of 
persecution  soon  rnsued,  which,  under  colour  of  Inw, 
gave  full  scope  lo  those  religious  batbarlties  which  ex« 
hibit  human  nature  in  its  most  odious  und  disgraceful 
form. 

It  may  be  subjoined  by  way  of  hiatorieal  illostratidn, 
that  the  term  ^^  presbjrterian"  was  throughout  the^e  dia- 
pulations  indiscrimina.ely  and  reproachfully  applied  to 
all  thcise,  as  Baxter  himself  observes,  ''  who  were  for 
episcopacy,  and  a  liturgy,  if  they  conformed  not  so  far 
as  to  sul>scribe  or  sv^ear  to  the  English  diocdsan  frame, 
and  all  their  impositions.  >  'Iheearl  of  Manchetter^  the 
isarl  of  Anglesey,  and  the  lord  Holiis,  were  called 
presbyterians,  when  J  have  heard  them,''  says  the  his- 
torian, "  plead  for  moderate  episcopacy  And  liturgy 
myself)  and  they  would  have  drawn  us  to  yield  farther 
than  we  did."    The  king  himself,  in  h^s  justly  applasd- 

h  h  ^ 
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ed  dedaration  of  the  25th  October  (1660),  says,  <<  We 
must,  for  the  honour  of  all  those  of  either  persuasioQ 
with  whom  we  have  conferred,  declare  that  the  profes- 
sions and  desires  of  all  for  the  advancement  of  piety  and 
true  godliness  are  the  same ;  their  professions  of  zeal  for 
the  peace  of  the  church  are  the  same ;  they  all  approve 
episcopacy,  they  all  approve  a  set  form  of  liturgy,*' 

What  chiefly  contributed  in  all  probability  to  distrust 
the  king,  and  to  cause  him  finally  to  acquiesce  in  the 
xneasuies  of  violence  urged  by  the  bishops  and  the 
chancellor,  was  the  inflexible  resolution  of  the  pv8sby«> 
terians,  or  the  party  so  denominated,  not  to  give  any 
countenance  to  the  toleration  of  the  catholics,  which  the 
king  had  extremely  at  heart.  During  the  conference  at 
Clarendon-house,  the  chancellor,  by  order  of  the  kingi, 
lead  a  clause  as  an  addition  to  the  declaration,  viz. 
<<  that  others  also  be  permitted  to  meet  for  religious 
worship,  so  it  be  they  do  it  not  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
peace."  This  request,  made  to  men  who  wore  themselves 
soliciting  favours,  and  made  in  behalf  of  men  like  them- 
selves, exposed  to  the  fury  of  religious  persecution, 
might  surely  have  been  deemed  reasonable,  even  if  it  had 
not  been  the  personal  request  of  the  monarch. 

After  a  pause,  Baxter,  the  most  popular  leader,  as 
well  as  the  most  admired  orator  of  the  party,  ^id,  ^^  we 
distinguish  the  tolerable  parlies  from  tlie  intoterable^ 
such  as  the  papists  and  socinians:  for  the  former  we 
creve  just  lenity  and  fevour,  but  for  the  latter  we  cannot 
make  their  toleration  our  request."  The  king  chagrin- 
ed, replied,  ^^  there  are  laws  enow  against  papists  ;*' 
upon  which  Baxter  made  answer,  ^^  we  understand  that 
the  question  is,  whether  those  laws  shall  be  executed  V* 
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ISocti  18  the  faicination  of  bigotry  and  pr^udioe^  and 
Buchy  in  innumerable  instances^  the  intolerant  spirit  of 
thofle  who  have  every  thing  to  dread  firom  the  intolerance 
of  others ! 

The  act  of  uniformity  passed  by  a  vast  majority  of 
voices  in  the  new  parliament,  with  drcumstanoes  of  even 
wanton  cruelty  and  aggravation ;  and  the  non«conform* 
ists  for  a  long  series  of  years  sufficed  under  every  species 
of  persecution  short  of  burning  at  the  stake ;  and,  in* 
deed,  to  perish  slowly  and  silently  in  prison,  as  hundreds 
and  probably  thousands  al  them  did  in  the  course  of 
this  profligate  reign,  is  the  worst  and  most  detestable 
modeoftorturei 


> 
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R    E  M  A  R  K  S 

ON  TH£  caAJLAQrxa  jf 

THE  EARL  OF  SUNDERLANR 

A.  D.  1688. 

THOUGH  no  direct  or  por-iive  evidenr^c  can  perhaps 
be  proc?«ced  in  proof  of  he  earl  of  Stindrrland's 
treachery  to  king  Jame^  and  of  tho  c  Trespoudence  me- 
diate or  immediate  which  he  maintai.ied  with  the  pri.ice 
of  Orange,  yet  the  preiuniptio  is  a^jain*:  him  are  so  nu- 
merous, and  so  strong,  as  to  have  excited  an  almost  uni- 
versal belief  of  his  systematic  deceit  and  hypocrisy. 

The  political  character  of  this  nobleman  appeirs  in- 
deed to  have  been,  from  his  first  entrance  into  public 
life,  very  profligate.  From  a  violent  exclusionist  he  had 
suddenly  become  a  most  servile  and  obsequious  courtier; 
and  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  reign  of  James  IT. 
he  was  found  the  most  willing  and  able  instrument  in 
carrying  on  the  schemes  and  projects  of  the  court.  So 
early  as  the  month  of  July  1685,  M.  Barillon  wrote  io 
Louis  XIV.  that  lord  Sunderland  bad  avowed  to  him 
the  king's  design  of  **  establishing  the  catholic xeligion  ; 
and  that  he  could  not,  consistently  with  good  sense  and 
right  reason, have  anypthcr  end  in  view :"  adding,  **  that 
another  thing  waseqtially  certain,  namely,  that  this  pro* 
ject  could  not  succeed  but  by  maintaining  the  strictest 
confidence  and  connection  with  France."  ♦ 

*  July  16,  1685.    "  Milord  Sunderland  m'a  dit,  je  ne  sgais  pas 

3i  on  volt  en  France  les  choses  comme  eUes  sont  ici,  mais  je  d^fie 

ceux  qui  les  vojent  de  pr6sy  de  ne  pas  connoitre  que  le  roi  moa 

.  maitre  n'a  rien  dans  ie  occur  si  avant  que  d'^tabltr  1^  veligioa  catbo** 
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Conibrmabljr  to  this  declaration,  M.  RsrUloa  informs 
his  sovereign  that  lord  Sunderland  held  freqaent  con- 
ferences at  his  own  house  with  the  earl  of  Ponris  and 
other  catholic  lords,  in  i«lation  to  this  subject.  The 
king  of  France  was  convinced^  by  the  representations  of 
his  ambassador,  that  Sunderland  was  really  attaclied  to 
his  interest,  as  inseparably  combined  with  that  of  his 
own  sovereign,  and  in  consequence  of  his  good  services 
he  allowed  him  a  very  considerable  pension. 

It  appears  indeed  probable,  that  for  the  first  i^o  yeafs 
of  the  reign  of  king  James,  lord  Sunderland,  foreseeing 
iio  likelihood  of  a  change  in  aifairs,  was  faithful  to  his 
trust,  and  it  will  easily  be  admitted,  that  from  his  supe- 
rior political  sagacity  he  would  use  his  infiuence  forthfe 
most  part  to  moderate  the  violence  of  those  counsels  by 
which  the  king  was  habitually  guided.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  if  his  opinions  were  adverse*  to  the  system 
of  violence,  his  practices  were  conformable  to  it ;  and 
that  he  was  an  active  aiid  principal  agent  in  carrying 
into  execution,  so  long  as  he  remained  in  power,  the 
most  obnoxious  measures  of  the  court.  A  remarkable 
anecdote  related  by  lord  Dartmouth,  in  his  notes  on 
Bishop  Burnetts  History,  seems  to  indicate  at  one  period 
a  degree  of  elation  on  the  part  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland 
which  coald  result  only  from  the  firmest  confidence  in 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  court  projects.  After  the 
open  violence  practised  on  the  corporate  boroughs  with 

lique ;  qu'il  ne  peut  m^me  s€lon  )e  bons  sens  et  la  droit  raison  avoir 
iFautre  but.  II  y  une  autre  chose  certaine,  c'est  que  ce  plan  \k  ue 
peut  r^ussir  que  par  un  concert  et  une  liaison  ^troitc  avec  le  rei 
votre  maitre**' 

DatrympWs  Appendix,  part  I. 
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a  view  tosecirothc  majoritjr  of  voleftin  a  new  parliament, 
lord  9underiand  declared  pabliclj  at  his  own  table 
that  tbey  were  wow  sure  of  their  gamr^  for  it  woidd  be  an 
easy  laatfer  to  hafe  a  bouse  of  eommons  to  their 
minds,  aad  there  was  nothing  else  to  mist  them.  Lotd 
Bradford  asked  him  if  tbey  were  as  stire  of  the  house  df 
lords,  for  he  believed  they  would  meet  with  more  opposi- 
tion there  than  they  expected }  Lord  Sunderland  turn- 
ing^ to  lord  Churchill,  who  sat  next  bim,  in  a  IndU 
cronsly  oontemptuons  tone,  exclaimed,  ^^  O  Cilly !  why 
your  troop  of  guards  shall  be  called  to  the  boose  of 
lords/' 

The  suspicion  of  insincerity,  and  much  less  of  abso- 
lute treachery,  does  not  seem  to  attach  io  this  nobleman 
till  the  spring  of  the  year  1687,  when  the  nation  was 
thrown  into  a  high  ferment  by  the  declaration  of  indul- 
gence published  April  4th ;  the  same  Gazette  ako  con^- 
taining  a  prorogation  of  parliament  to  a  distant  period* 
The  test  laws  being  virtually  abolished  by  the  dechua- 
tion,  the  mask  was  thrown  off,  and  the  design  of  intro- 
ducing popery  almost  openly  avowed.  This  was  a  situ« 
ation  of  affairs  which  might  well  awaken  the  apprehen- 
sions of  a  minister,  much  less  wary  than  Sunderland, 
for  his  own  safety.  At  this  crisis,  Dykvelt,  a  man  of 
great  capacity  and  address,  and  high  in  the  confidence 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  sent  as  enyoy  to  England^ 
entrusted  with  the  secret  sentiments  of  the  prince,  and 
he  entered,  as  appears,  into  an  immediate  and  unreserved 
intercourse  with  persons  of  the  most  distinguished  rank 
and  reputation ;  many  of  whom,  as  theeark  of  Danby, 
Nottingham,  Shiewsbury,  &c.  wrote  letters  to  the 
prince,  expressive  of  their  reliance  upon  his  efforts  to 
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resfeiio  the  nation  from  the  dangers,  civil  and  religioin, 
which  impended  over  it*  Among  the  rest,  M.  Dykvclt 
was  admitted  to  a  confidential  intercourw  with  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland)  and  that  minister  wrote  as  the  result  of 
it  (May  88,  1()87)  a  short  letter  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  in  which  nnich  more  appears  to  be  meant  than 
at  fimt  meets  the  ear.  *^  I  received,"  says  his  lordship, 
**  the  honor  your  highness  was  pleased  to  do  me  by  M. 
Dykvelt,  with  alt  the  respect  I  owe  and  will  ever  pay  to 
your  commands,  which  I  shall  on  all  occasions  exactly 
obey*  He  is  too  well  informed  of  every  thing  here  to 
pretend  to  give  you  any  account  of  what  has  passed 
since  his  coming,  and  if  he  does  me  right,  as  f  doubt  not 
he  willy  he  must  assure  your  highness  that  no  man  in 
the  world  is  with  more  respect  and  submission,''  &c. 

Without  straining  the  inferences  deducible  from  this 
letter  too  far,  it  seems  sufficiently  clear,  notwithstanding 
the  very  guarded  manner  ill  which  it  is  expressed, 
1st,  That  lord  Sunderland  had,  at  the  suggestion  of  tb« 
prince,  opened  his  mind  very  freely  to  M.  Dykyelt. 
Sdly,  That  he  was  well  aware  of  the  purpose  for  which 
I>ykvelt  wa#  sent  into  England,  and  of  the  accurate  in- 
formation which  he  was  qualified  to  give  to  the  prince* 
And  Sdly*  That  lord  Sunderland  had  made  such  avowals 
and  declarations  to  the  Dutch  ambassador,  as  he  was 
confident  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  prince*  Had 
lord  Sunderland  determined  at  all  events  to  maintain 
his  fidelity  to  the  king,  knowing  the  very  ill  terms  on 
which  the  king  and  the  prince  at  this  time  were,  he  never 
could  have  chosen  to  express  himself  in  language  of 
.  such  high  and  unnecessary  compliment,  as  to  assure  the 
princci  *^  that  he  would  on  all  occasions  exacilj/  obej 
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his  coniTnaeds/'  From  (bis  period  the  earl  otSnndct^ 
laiKl  seems  to  have  acted  ivith  a  duplicity  which  gradu^ 
ally,  and  in  consequence  ofihe  pressure  of  circumstances^ 
rose  to  the  most  artful  and  refined  treachery.  The  pre- 
sumptions upon  which  this  opinion  is  founded  are  as 
follow.  In  June, (1687) lady  Sunderland  wrotea  letter 
to  the  prince  of  Orange  earnestly  exhortiilg  him  not  ta 
consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  test  laws,  which  lord  Sun- 
^ferland  at  the  very  same  time  was  ayowcdly  employing 
every  effort  to  accomplish.  It  appears  also  that  lady 
Sunderland  had  for  some  time  past  kept  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  Henry  Sidney,  uncle  to  lord  Snnderland^ 
who  resided  in  Holland,  and  was  in  high  favor  with 
(he  prince.  Upon  all  the  late  political  questions  she 
had  indeed  affected  to  appear  as  a  zealot  in  the  cause  of 
protestantism,  and  wholly  adveree  to  the  designs  ia 
which  her  husband  took  so  great  a  part.  But  her  cha^ 
racier  was  that  of  a  poliiifcal  intriguef,  and  a  very  good 
understanding  under  this  artful  veil,  as  there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe,  subsisted  between  her  and  her  lord- 
Had  not  lady  Sunderland's  letter  been  written  at  thef 
suggestion,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  that  wily  states^ 
man,  it  must  have  appeared  to  the  prince  as  mere  im-^ 
pertinence,  and  lady  Sunderland  herself,  who  possessed  a 
great  share  of  sense  and  shre>vdness,  knew  the  prince*^ 
character  too  well  to  doubt  of  this.  The  pretended  mis-' 
understanding  between  lord  and  lady  Sunderland  seemsf 
1o  have  obtained  little  or  no  credit  in  the  world.  Tlwf 
priiiccss  of  Denmark,  writing  to  her  sLster  the  princess  of 
Orange,  March  1688,  says,  "  You  may  remember  I  haver 
once  before  ventured  to  tell  you  that  I  thought  lord  Sua-- 
dorl^nd.  a  very  ill  man,  and  am  more  confirmed  erergt 
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da)?  in  tliat  opinion.  Every  body  knows  1m>w  often  tlii* 
man  turned  backwaids  and  forwards  in  (lie  late  kiog^g 
limey  and  now  to  complete  all  his  viirtuesy  be  is  worki|ig 
iiri:h  all  his  might  to  bring  in  popery.  This  woiihy 
lord  does  not  go  publicly  to  mass,  but  hears  it  privately 
at  a  priesrt's  chamber,  an.I  never  lets  a-^y  body  be  ther» 
but  a  servant  of  hi^."  Liuly  Sunderland  she  styles  ^^  a  flat* 
tering,  dtssenibitng,  false  wcnnan.  To  hear  her  talk  you 
^ould  think  she  were  a  very  good  protest  ant.  It  iii  cer- 
tain thai  her  lord  does  nothing  without  her/'  And  in  a 
following  letter  she  says,  "  Lady  Sunderland  runs  from 
church  to  church  after  the  famousest  preachers,  and 
ka^'ps  such  a  clatter  wi^h  her  devotions,  that  she  really 
turns  one's  stomach.  Sure  there  never  was  a  cou|iIe  so 
well  matched  as  she  and  her  good  husband,  for  she  ia 
tbrougboQt  in  her  actions  the  greatest  jade  that  ever  was^ 
ao  he  i^  the  bubtiiest  workingest  villain  that  is  on  the£iC0 
<rf  the  earth." 

Lord  Clarendon  in  hh  diary  declares  without  reserve^ 
^'  that  lord  Sunderland  imparted  tke  king^  secrets  to  hiv 
uncle,  Henry  Sidney,  who  resided  with  the  prince,  and 
lady  Sunderland  to  the  prfaicess  of  Orange.''  Dalrymple^ 
vol.  i.  About  the  close  of  ilie  year  1687^  Skelton,  en- 
voy at.  Paris,  Mi<rjreHted  to  the  French  court  his  suspi* 
dons  that  lord  Sunderland  was  secretly  in  the  interest  of 
tbe  prince  of  Or-inge;  upon  which  Barillon  recei\ed 
orders  to  watch  him  narrowly.  In  his  dispatches  to 
LoniaXIV".,  part icnlnr'y  that  of  Janmry  5,  168^,  thig 
minister,  indeed,  ab-iolv<N  Sunderland  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  treachery  ;  but  it  seems  evident  thi?  Barillon 
was  completely  duped  by  him.  "  ft  rem?\ins  for  me,"^ 
,«ajs  the  aoibassadar^  ^^  to  give  your  majesty  an  account 
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ef  what  relates  to  the  suspicions,  which  M.  Skelton  thiniJ 
may  fall  upon  lord  Sunderland,  of  a  secret  connection 
with  the  prince  of  Orange.  I  have  discovered  nothing" 
that  can  make  it  beticved  ;  On  the  contt&ry,  I  see  that 
this  minister  ehg'ages  himself  every  day  more  in  what*' 
ever  cad  be  most  opposite  to  the  interest  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  that  he  holds  a  conduct  inconsistent  with 
Redesign  which  it  is  pretended  he  has  to'  k^p  measurear 
with  him.  He  is  the  person  who,  for  a  long  time  past, 
has  ardently  pressed  aU  the  resolutions  which  have  been 
taken  in  favoar  of  ihe  catholics^  He  pnrsues  witb  firm- 
ness whatever  can  lead  to  the  aboIiAing  the  pendl  laws 
and  test,  which  is  what  the  prince  of  Oratage  fears  the 
most.  I  hf(ns>  that  he  k  resolved  to  declare  himself  ft 
catholic  whenever  the  king/  his  master,  will  have  him.** 
So  satisfactory  was  this  account  to  the  French  court,^ 
that  a  large  pecuniary  gratification,  in  addrticto  to  Ids 
pension,  was  bestowed  by  Lewis  on  the  English  miinsterr 
in  his  dispatch  of  July  8th,  following,  M.  BariUon  says, 
^^  My  lord  Sunderland  has  declared  himself  openly  a 
catholic.  The  king  of  England  has  testified  much  joy 
at  this.  There  has  been  for  these  two  days  past  great 
talk  at  court  respecting  what  lord  Sunderland  has  doney 
and  it  is  believed  that  his  Britannic  majesty  will  avail 
himself  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  urging  other  persanswho 
are  attached  to  him  to  da  the  same  thing.  My  lord 
Sunderland  has  made  no  new  abjuration  of  heresy,  hav-^ 
'  ing  done  this  more  than  a  year  ago  in  the  presence  of 
father  Petre."* 

*  "  Milord  Sunderland  s'est  dt^lar^ouvertementcathdique.  Lr 
Koi  d'Angleterre  en  a  t^moigne  beacoup  de  jole.  On  parle  fort 
&  la  cour  depuis  deux  jours  de  ce  qu'a  lait  milord  Sunderland, 
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The  suspicions  of  Sketton  were  by  no  means  abated  in 
consequence  of  tke  credulity  of  Barillon  ;  and  they  were 
jitroqgly  corroborated  by  the  concurrii^  opinion  of  M. 
JD^Avaux  the  Frrach  ambassador  at  IfaeH^ue,  a  man  of 
talents  for  superior  to  Skelton>  and  ifvliose  advices  to 
England  respecting  the  danger  impending  from  Holland 
were,  as  he  complains,  troatedby  Sunderland  as  altoge- 
ther yisionaryf  King  James  himself,  in  his  diary,  tells 
us  ^^  that  it  was  not  UU  the  middle  of  September  that  he 
began  to  gire  any  credit  to  the  adviceis  from  Abbeville  of 
the  ppaqe  of  Oraoge^s  design.  Sunderland  persuaded 
him  H  was  impossible,  and  turned  any  body  to  ridicule 
tha^  seemied  to  believe  it,'' 

That  n^onarch  even  affirms  lord  Sunderland  to  have 
leceived  a  pension  from  the  prince  of  Orange  at  the  very 
time  he  was  allowed  another  from  the  king  of  France. 
M.  D'Avaux's  famous  memorial  to  the  states  general  of 
the  90th  August  (1688),  was  represented  by  lord  Sun^ 
derland  to  the  king  *^  as  a  French  str&tagem.  He  had 
still  credit,"  says  the  monarch,  ^*  toairaign  this  step  as 
affoiding  the  Dutch  a  pretence  to  arm  and  alarm  Eng* 
land  with  a  {^lench  aUiapoe  a^iost  their  religion.^' 
The  king  in  consequence  disavowed  the  memorial,  and 
Skelton,  who  had  suggested  it,  was,  in  reward  of  hi^  leal, 
recalled  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 

The  court  of  Versailles  fircquently  expressed  its  asto- 
nishment io  Skelton,  at  the  obstinate  refusal  of  James  to 

«t  on  croit  que  «  majesty  Bntannique  Ven  servira  pour  presser 
d'autres  i^ens  qui  sent  attache  ^  lui  de  iaire  la  m^ne  chose.  Miloid 
^undeiiand  a'a  point  fait  de  nouvelle  ^juratior^  de  Ji6r^e,  I'avanfc 
f^ite  il  y  a  plus  d'un  an  entre  les  mains  du  pere  Petres." 

Dalrympl^s  appendix,  part  S,  p,  2S8. 
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accept  of  any  aid  from  France,  an^  fhiere  is  reanon  fo 
believe  that  Louis  XI V^.  ifa^  himself  for  M^rae  time  pre- 
vious to  the  invasion  of  Eng4andhy  the  prince  of  Orange, 
fully  Gonvinodd  of  the  trenchery  of  Sunderland.  Skel* 
ton  fiad  transmitted  repeated  advices  to  lord  Sunderland 
of  the  preparations  mal»h&^  in  Holland,  and  of  the  de» 
signs  of  the  prince,  but  no'notice  wastaken  of  them.  On 
the  Ibth  of  September  Biirilton  writes  to  his  «overei«rn 
that  he  bad  been  a  longtime  in  confrrenre  with  ford 
Sunderland ;  btit  that  this  minister  retained,  in  common 
with  the  kin^  his  thaster,- their  f  >r?hpr  o;>.n.on,  thit  the 
princeof  Ordn^eliaJ  nod^si^M  upon  lilnglanl^ and  t hit 
if  he  attempted  a  descent,  no  per.^'m  of  property  would 
join  him."*  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  t4ie  king^s  pre- 
sumption  and  folly  might  tender  him  an  easy  dtipe  to 
the  artifices  of  Sunderla mi ;  but  that  the  minister  him«* 
self,  a  man  of  unque^^tionable  ability,  should  be  so  de« 
ceived,  even  had  the  qatureof  Dykvelt's  commission  been 
unknown  to  him,  seems  scarcely  within  the  limits  pf  cre- 
dibility. 

Lord  Dartmouth  relates  in  his  notes  on  bishop  Bun* 
iiet*s  History, "  that  the  duke  of  Chandos  told  him,  as  a 

*  *'  SepiL  2,  (168S,)  Ce  miiiistre  (Sunderland)  jMroit  persuade 
que  le  pduce  d  Orange  nosera  entreprendre  une  de^ceute.  bep* 
teuibre  6,  su  majesle  Bfitannique  ct  bcs  princip:;ux  nunistres  ne 
cro}eiit  point  i^uc  ^I.  le  princu  d'Oraiige  ose  laire  une  descente  en 
Anglelerrc.  bptembre  18,  Jai  eu  un  long  entrelicn  avec  inilorc} 
JJundeiland ;  son  sentiment  ebt  semblable  h  celui  du  roi  son  niuilre. 
Us  ne  croient  ni  Tun  ni  Tautre,  que  M.  le  prince  d'Oran^^e  ait 
dessein  dc  faire  une  deRente  en  Angleterre ;  ei  ils  s'nnaguic  que 
s'il  [^  fah^  aucun  homme  qui  ait  quelque  bien  ne  ae  d^claiera  pour 
lui/' 

Palrymplc's  Appendix^  part  ii. 
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thiag  be  kjiew  to  be  time,  that  tiiQ  kiog  of  Fmnce  wxote 
io  kiog  James4x^  let  him  know  be  h^d  certain  intelligence 
th«t  the  design  was  upon  England,  ami  tbat  he.  wouU 
inunadintely  besiege  Maesiricht,  which  would  hiadeirtfaD 
,  states  from  parting  with  any  of  (heijr  fonxs  for  sudi  bm. 
expedition.;  but  the  secret  must  be  ke^i  iriviidablefroqi 
any  of  the  mini&tens.  Soon  after.wardf^  the  stat^  ordenod 
f^OOO  men  to  b^  sent  to  M/iebiripb(t  iipon  whidi  thoiking 
of  France  desired  to  know  of  tbeking  pf  England  if  he 
had  rerqaled  it  to  any  body  y  for  be  himself  had  io  none 
but  Louyois,  andifjichad.bt)tr^y«d  bim^  he  should  tieai 
him  accordingly*  ^]iiiig  Jajaes^s  answer  w^i^  that  he 
never  told  it  to  any  but  lord  Sunderland,  who,  he  was 
very  sur;?,  waji  too  much  in  his  interest  to  havie. disco- 
vered it.'  Vpgm  which  the  king  of  France  said^  he  saw 
phiinly  that  king.  James  was  a  man^cut  out  for  destruc* 
tioBj  and  there  was  uo  possibility  of  helping  him."* 
The  same  anecdote  is  related  with  little  variation  on  tho 
^^me  autliority,  by  Mr.  Carte,  f 

The  eail  of  Middleton,  a  .man  of  sense  and  probity, 
and  posses  ing  the  liest  means  of  information^  declares, 
of  lord  Sunderland  at  asubajqweiit  period,  "  that  hehad 
always  been  the  first  todecclvu,  and  the  first  to  betray," J 
Lord  Sunderland  himself,  in  his  traitorous  corrcsponcU 
encewith  thecourt  of  St.  Germaine'6,ufter  the  Revolution,, 
virtually  acknowledges  the  justice  of  the  opinion  enter- 
tained of  liim  ;  for  he  declines  entering  Into  particulars, 
because  "  he  ieurs  that  hifr  majcbty  docs  not  conidesuiFi- 

*  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  part  ii.  p.  288. 
t  Macphcrson's  rapere,  vol.  i.  p.  i?68. 

t  Letter  to  the  Marquis  dv  Croissy,  Maixh  1695.  Macphoi-^on, 
vol.  j.  p.  523, 
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cieatly  in  his  advice.  But  when  he  is  assured  that  the 
king  b  satisfied  with  his  fidelitji  he  promises  to  send 
good  intelligence,  and  to  contribute  as  much  as  he  can 
to  bis  majesty's  service."*  The  meaning  of  this  eyi- 
dentlj  is,  that  he  is  desiioas  to  compensate  for  bis  past 
perfidy,  which  he  attempts  not  to  deny,  by  bis  future  ser* 
Tioes.  Not  that  his  sincerity  could  be  more  depended 
tipon  at  this  than  at  any  former  period ;  on  the  contrary, 
his  real  sentiments  wert  probably  at  all  times  favorable  to 
the  prince  and  adverse  to  James ;  but  his  own  interest, 
and  his  own  safety,  were  ever  uppermost  in  bis  mind, 
and  incited  him  to  the  systematic  practloeof  all  the  base 
and  degrading  arts  of  decrit  and  dissimulation. 

At  length  king  James  himself,  upon  what  specific  evl« 
dence  does  not  appear,  became  perfectly  convinced  of 
the  perfidy  of  lord  Sunderland,  and  on  the  88th  of  Oc- 
tober, (1688)  he  was  suddenly  dbreissed  fVom  bis  oflices 
with  sBch  marks  of  the  royal  resentment,  that,  as  he  him- 
self acknowledges  in  his  vindication,  he  thought  bis 
head  to  be  in  danger  ;  an  apprehension  he  never  could 
liave  entertained,  had  he  not  been  conscious  of  his  own 
guilt  and  treachery.  M.  Rapin  intimates  that  be  was 
supposed  to  have  concealed  several  of  !Skelton*s  letters 
from  the  king,  and  that  this  being  discovered  was  the  iin- 
mediate  cause  of  his  disgrace.  He  said  in  his  excuse,  ^ '  if 
he  gave  no  account  of  these  letters  to  the  king,  it  was 
because  Skelton  never  wrote  but  second-hand  news."t 

Upon  the  success  of  the  prince,  lord  Sunderland  re- 
tired into  Holland,  and  being  arrested  in  that  country, 

*  Letter  to  the  Marquis  de  Croissy,  March  1695.   Maq>lienon, 
vol.  I  p.  474. 
t  Rapin»  vol.  ii.  folio,  page  771. 
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#eis  released  hy  the  express  brder  of  tlie  prince.  On  tht 
iSth  of  Marcb,  1699,  he  wiote  from  Amsterdam  a  lelt^ 
fo  the  prince,  now  king,  congratulating  him  upon  his  ac^ 
cession  to  the  throne.  ^*  If  I  had  not,"  sdd  theet-mi« 
kiister,  <<  followed  the  advice  of  my  friends,  rattier  thaifc 
Ay  own  sense,  I  shotlld  ndt  have  been  out  of  England 
at  this  time,  for  I  thoaghC  I  had  serted  the  pubiib  so 
importantly  in  contributing  what  in  me  lay  to  the  ad- 
vancing of  your  glorious  undertaking,  that  having  been 
ilk  an  odious  ministry  otight  not  id  have  obliged  me  id 
hi  ab^nt;  But  nothing  make^  me  repine  so  much  at  it^ 
as  that  I  could  not  gtve  my  vote  foi*  placing  yottr  ma^' 
jesty  on  the  throne. ''  In  a  subsequent  letter  t6  the  king, 
dated  March  1  Jth,  this  nobtemdn'says,  ^^  however  unfbr^ 
Innate  my  present  circumstances  are,  I  have  this  to  sup^ 
port  me^  that  my  tlioughts  as  well  ds  actions  have  been^ 
arej  and  I  date  say  ever  wilt  be,  what  they  ought  to  be 
to  ydur  majesty.  Long  before  your  glorious  undertak-* 
ihg,  I  cannot  but  hope,  you  remember  how  devoted  t 
was  to  your  service.** 

in  what  mode  lord  Sunderland  could  have  contributed 
\o  tiie  success  of  the  princess  undertaking,  or  have  dis- 
][)layed  his  devotion  to  the  prince's  service,  excepting  bj^ 
his  artful  efforts  to  dupe  and  deceive  the  late  monarch  in 
tegard  to  the  reality  of  the  design  of  invasion,  and  con- 
sequently to  preVent  his  taking  those  timely  and  neces^ 
sary  ^precautions  which  common  sense  pointed  out,  in 
order  t6  couiiteract  tlie  danger,  seems  impossible  to  con« 
jecture,  and  it  is  what  no  historical  investigation  has 
liitherto  been  able  in  any  degree  to  ascertain. 

Up6n  the  whole  it  is  to6  clearly  manifest,  that  the 
Iterl  of  Sunderland  was  a  man  utterly  destitute  of  moral 

VOL;  I.  MM 
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or  political  priociple.  So  long  as  be  conceived  that  iJbS 
nefarious  designs  of  the  monarch,  Tvhooi  he  served,  were 
likely  to  prove  ultimately  successful,  he  appeared  zealous 
and  active  in  his  endeavours  to  promote  them ;  and  if  he 
occasionally  inculcated  milder  and  more  moderate  coun- 
sdb,  he  never  scrupled  to  acquiesce  in  the  most  violent 
measures,  or  to  assist  in  carrying  them  into  execution. 
When  the  folly  of  the  king  became  at  length  so  egregiotis 
as  to  induce  a  suspicion,  and  by  degrees  an  expectation 
of  some  calamitous  catastrophe,  he  entered  into  secret  in- 
trigues with  his  enemies,  with  a  view  merely  to  his  own 
eventual  seourity :  for  there  exists  not  the  slightest  proof 
or  presumption,  that  in  case  of  the  relinquishment  or 
failure  of  the  prince  of  Omnge's  design,  he  would  have 
changed,  in  any  degree,  the  tenure  of  his  conduct,  or 
have  ceased  to  enforce  the  most  exceptionable  measures 
by  the  most  exceptionable  means.  Thinking  it  probable 
that  the  invasion  would  succeed,  but  possible  that  it 
Slight  not,  he  gave  his  secret  assistance  to  the  prince, 
while  he  cajoled  the  credulous  monarch  by  the  most 
plausible  professions,  and  all  the  subtile  artifices  of 
courtly  dissimulation;  thus  dexterously  contriving  to. 
preserve  bis  credit  with  them  both,  and  providing  not 
only  for  his  safety,  but  even  for  his  future  views  of  in- 
terest and  ambition,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  tlie 
great  and  hazardous  projects  at  this  crisis  in  contempla^ 
tion. 


hsi 

feiLL  OF  RIGHTS. 

A.  D.  1689. 


t)N  the  13th  of  Februarj  1688*9^  th*  two  houses  of  coil- 
Vention  went  in  state  to  the  palace  of  Whitehall^  where 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  being  seated  under  a. 
canopy  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Banqueting-house,  and 
the  members  being  admitted  and  properly  disposed^  the 
tJeik  of  the  crown,  with  a  loud  voice,  read  the  declara* 
ti(Mi  previously  agreed  u  pon , which  subsequeatly  receiving 
the  royal  assent,  and  becoming  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
realm^  has  long  been  known  and  celebrated  tinder  the 
AppellatioB  of  the  bi  ll  of  rights.    It  is  as  follows : 

WiiBREA's  the  late  king  James  II.  by  the  assistance 
of  divers  evil  counsellors,  judged,  and  ministers)  employ*- 
ed  by  him^  did  endeavour  to  subvert  and  extirpate  the 
l^rotestant  religion^  and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  thig 
kingdom,  by  assuming -and  exercising  a  power  of  dis« 
pensing  with,  and  suspending  of  laws,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  laws  without  consent  of  parliament ;  by  c6m- 
mitting  and  prosecuting  divers  worthy  prelates,  for 
humbly  petitioning  to  be  excused  from  concurring  to 
tiiesaid  assumed  power;  by  issuing,  and  causing  to  be 
executed)  a  commission  under  the  great  seal  for  erect- 
ing a  court  called  the  court  of  commissioners  for  eccle- 
siastical causes;  by  levying  money  for  and  to  the 
use  of  the  crown,  by  pretence  of  prerogative  for  other 
time,  and  in  other  manner,  than  the  same  was  granted 
^  parliament ;  by  niising  and  keeping  a  standing  army 
H  u2 
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mthin  this  kiDgdom,  in  time  of  peace,  \i  itbouf  consevfC 
of  parliament ;  and  quartering  soldiers  contrary  to  law  ; 
by  causing  several  good  subjects,  being  protestants,  to 
be  disarmed,  at  the  same  time  v^hen  papists  were  both 
armed  and  employed  contrary  to  law ;  by  violating  the 
freedom  of  election  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament ; 
by  proseciitidn  in  the  coart  of  King's  Bench,  formatters 
and  causes  cognizable  only  in  parliament,  and  by  divers 
other  illegal  and  arbitrary  courses : — 

And  whereas  of  late  years  partial,  corrupt,  and  unfuap 
lified  persons,  have  been  letumed  and  served  on  juries  in 
trials,  and  phrttcularly  divers  jurors  in  trials  for  high 
treason,  which  were  not  ficehc^ers ;  and  excessive  haSL 
hath  bodi  required  of  persons  committed  in  criminal 
causes,  to  elude  the  benefit  of  the  laws  for  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  and  expensive  fines  have  been  imposed^ 
and  illegal  and  cruel  punishments  inflicted,  and  several 
grants  and  promises  made  of  fines  and  forfeitures,  before 
any  conviction  or  judgment,  against  whom  the  same  was 
to  be  levied ;  all  which  are  utterly  and  directly  contrary 
to  the  known  laws  and  statutesand  freedom  of  thisrodm : 
And  whereas  the  late  king,  James  II.,  having  abdicated 
the  government,  and  the  throne  being  thereby  vacant^ 
his  highness  the  prince  of  Orange^  whom  it  hath  pleased 
Almighty  God  to  make  the  glorious  instrument  of  ddi* 
vering  this  kingdom  from  popery  and  arbitrary  power^ 
did,  by  the  advice  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  divers  principal  persons  of  the  commons^  cause  let- 
te»8  io  be  written  to  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
beti^;  protestants,  and  other  letters  to  the  several  coun» 
ties,  cities,  universities,  boroughs,  and  cinque  ports,  for 
the  chuaing  of  such  p^sons  to  repvesent  th«m  at  wMe  dr* 
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right  to  be  sent  to  parliament^  to  meet  and  sit  at  West- 
jninster,  Januarjr  S3,  1689,  in  oidef  to  such  an  estab* 
Ikhment,  as  that  their  religion,  laws,  and  Uberties^ 
aight  not  again  be  in  danger  of  being  subverted ;  upon 
which]  letters,  dections  hatre  been  accordingly  made: 
And  thareapon  the  said  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  commons,  pursuant  to  their  respective  letters  and 
elections,  being  now  assembled  in  a  fuU  and  fite  repre* 
sentation  of  this  nation,  taking  into  thdr  most  serious 
consid^atioQ  the  best  means  for  attaining  the  ends  afore- 
said, do  in  the  first  place,  as  their  ancestors  in  Uke  cases 
luve  usually  done,  for  (be  viadicatuig  their  antient 
rights  and  liberties,  declabs 

That  the  pretended  power  of  suspending  laws,  or  the 
exeeution  (rf^laws,  by  regal  authority,  without  consent 
of  parliaraent,  is  illegal. 

That  the  pretended  power  of  dispensing  with  laws, 
or  the  executing  of  laws,  by  regal  authority,  as  it  hath 
been  assumed  and  exercised  of  late,  is  illegal. 

That  the  commission  for  erecting  the  late  court  of 
commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  all  other 
commissions  and  courts  of  the  like  nature,  aieillq;a^  and 
pernicious* 

That  the  levying  money  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  crown, 
by  pretence  of  prerogative,  without  grant  of  parliament, 
for  longer  time,  or  in  any  other  manner  than  the  same 
is,  or  shall  bo,  granted,  is  illegal. 

That  it  is  the  right  of  the  subject  to  petition  the  king, 
and  all  commitments  and  prosecutions  for  such  petition- 
ing are  illegal. 

That  the  raising  and  keeping  a  standing  army  within 
the  kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  by  consent  of 
pMliamei>t,is  ikgainst  law. 
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That  the  subjects  being  protestanffi,  may  have  ann^ 
^  their  defence  suitable  to  their  condition,  and  as  aK 
lowed  by  few. 

That  the  election  of  members  of  parKament  ought  toi 
be  free. 

^That  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  ddmtes,  and  prooeedr 
ings  in  parliament,  ought  not  to  be  impeached,  orques*. 
tioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  parliament. 

That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  ex- 
oessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  aiid  unusual  punishments, 
inflicted. 

That  jurors  ought  to  be  duly  impannelled  and  return- 
pi ;  and  jurors  which  pass  upon  men  in  trials  for 
high  treason  ought  to  be  freeholders. 

That  all  grants  and  promises  of  fines,  and  forfeitures  of 
particular  persons  before  conriction,  are  ill^al  and 
Toid;  and, 

That  for  redress  of  all  grievances,  and  for  the  amend- 
ing, strengthening,  and  preserving  of  the  laws,  parlia- 
ments ought  to  be  held  frequently. 

And  they  do  claim,  demand,  and  insist  upon,  all  and 
singular  the  premtses*  as  their  undoubted  rights  and  pri-. 
vil^es,  and  that  no  declarations,  judgments,  doings,  or 
proceedings,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  people,  in  any  of 
the  said  premises.,  ought  in  any  wise  to  be  drawn  here- 
after in  consequence  or  example. 

To  which  demand  of  their  rights  they  are  particularly 
encouraged  by  the  declaration  of  his  highness  tJie  jlrince 
of  Orange,,  as  being  the  only  means  for  obtaining  a  fnl^ 
redress  and  remedy  therein- 
Having  therefore  an  entire  confidence  that  his  said 
highness  the  prince  of  Orange  will  perfect  the  ddiver-. 
ance  so  far  advanced  by  him,  and  will  still  preserxe 
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4lMm  from  the  violation  of  Ihdr  rights  vrhkh  tfaoj  ha^e 
hete  asserled,  and  from  all  other  attompts  upon  tfaeir 
jdigioos  rights  and  liberties ; 

The  said  Irnds^spiritnal  and  temporal,  and  commons^ 
assembled  at  Westminster,  da  resolyb, 

That  W1LI4IAM  and  Maat,  prince- and  princess  of 
Orange,  be,  and  he  declared,  king  and  queen  offing- 
land,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereunto 
belonging,  to  hold  the  crown,  and  royal  dignity  of  tiie 
«iid  kingdoms  and  dominions  to  them  the  said  prince 
.  and  princess  during  their  lives,  and  the  life  of  the  sur- 
rivor  of  them ;  and  thai  the  sole  and  full  exercise  of  the 
royal  power  be  only  in,  and  executed  by,  the  said  prince 
of  Orange,  in  the  names  of  the  prince  and  princess, 
daring  their  lives,  and  after  their  deceases  the  said  crown 
and  royal  dignity  of  the  said  kingdoms  and  dominions  to 
the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  said  princess ;  and  for  do- 
fiwlt  of  such  issue,  to  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark, 
and  Ae  heirs  of  her  body ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue, 
to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  said  prince  of  Orange. 

And  the  said  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  com- 
mons, do  pray  the  said  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  to 
Accept  the- same  accordii^ly. 

And  that  the  oaths  hereafter  mentioned  be  taken  by 
all  persons  of  whom  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy might  be  required  by  law  instead  of  them ;  and 
that  the  said  oaths  of  allqpancc  and  supremacy  be  abroi* 
gated. 

N.  B*  Here  followed  the  oaths  appointed  to  be  taken* 
In  the  oath  of  allegiance,  as  formerly  expressed,  a  pie- 
vious  and  inherent  title  seemed  to  be  asserted,  the  sove- 
mgn  being  sworn  to  as  rightful  and  lawful  king.    Aud 
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ipneat  stress  vnM  phoed  in  debate  upon  the  ooiuadeiftHo^ 
that  these  words  oouh)  not  apply  to  a  king  vho  had  sol 
a  precedent  right,  but  was  ekciad  bj  the  voice^  and 
leigned  bj  the  will,  of  the  nation.  In  older  to  obyiata 
this  legal  scruple^  the  oath  was  reduced  to  its  andent 
simplicity  of  sweariagi  to  bear  true  allqgian^  to  the 
king,  which,  by  the  femoos  statuta  of  Henry  YII., 
was  unquestionably  agreeable  to  law.  The  new  oath  of 
supremacy  consisted ;  Ist,  of  a  renunciation  of  the 
damnable  doctrine,  that  princes  ezoommiuucated  by 
the  pope  might  be  deposed  or  murdered,  &c. }  and  Sdly, 
a  declaration  that  no  fpieign  prince  or  power  had,  or 
ought  to  have,  any  jurisdiction  here. 

The  marquis  of  Halifax,  as  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  soon  as  the  clerk  of  the  crown  had  finished 
leading  the  declaration  of  rights,  made,  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  England,  a  solemn  tender  of  the  crown  to. 
iheir  highnesses,  the  entire  executive  power  residing  and 
lemuning  in  the  prince,  to  which  he  replied  in  the  fdt 
lowing  words : 

Mt  lords  and  GBtfTLEMEK, 

This  certainly  is  the  greatest  pr«v>f  of  the  tr«st 
yon  haye  in  me  that  can  be  given,  which  is  the  thing 
that  makes  me  value  it  the  more ;  and  as  I  had  no  other 
intention  in  coming  hither  than  to  preserve  your  religion, 
laws,  and  liberties,  so  you  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  support  them,  and  shall  be  willing  to  ooncus 
\n  any  thing  that  shall  be  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  do  all  that  is  in  my  power  tq  advance  tlie  wd- 
fare  and  glory  of  tb^  nation. 
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THE  two  acts  of  genefal  attainder,  and  lepeal  of  (h^ 
act  of  settlement  and  explanation,  passed  in  the  ireignof 
Charles  IJ.,  enacted  by  the  parliament,  convened  and 
|ield  by  king  James  in  person,  May  1689,  at  the  castle  of 
Dublin,  are  certainly  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  mo8t 
litrocious  violations  of  right,  and  of  the  first  principka 
of  civil  society,  to  be  found  on  historic  record.    By  the 
fi>rmer  of  these,  two  archbishops,  seven  bishops,  one 
duke^  seventeen  eark,  eighteen  viscounts,  and  about 
thirty  barons,  with  about  two  thousand  four  hundred 
persons  of  inferior  note,  were  expressly  designated  and 
Attainted  by  name ;  but  it  virtually  included  multitude 
unnamed.    The  act  itself  was  so  carefully  concealed, 
that  no  protestant  was  permitted  even  to  see,  much  lesa 
to  take  a  copy  of  it,  till  the  time  limited  for  pardons  was 
past ;  but  this  precaution  was  unnecessary,  for  the  seem- 
ing indulgence  of  allowing  the  delinquents  a  certain  time 
to  come  in*,  archbishop  King  tells  us,  was  a  mere  nothings 
the  embargo  in  both  kingdoms  being  so  strict,  that  nei* 
ther  could  those  in  Ireland  correspond  with  their  friends 
abroad,  nor  those  abroad  return  home,  on  any  consid  t* 
ation  whatsoever;  nor,  indeed,  durst  any  body  in  Ir^ 
land  have  sent  any  such  advices  had  the  ports  been  open ; 
for  by  the  clause  in  the  act  of  repeal,  which  made  it 
treason  to  conespond  with  any  rebel,  they  would  have 
jieen  liable  (o  such  prosecutions  as  might  have  ruined 
^em,  only  for  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  ruin  of 
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others.  As  to  the  clause  limiting  the  power  of  pardon 
in  the  crowii^  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertgio  how  far  it  way 
ronformable  to  the  real  inclination  of  the  king.  For 
though  archbishop  King  affirms  this  parliament  to  be  a 
slave  to  the  king's  will,  we  know  that  they  ventured 
ppoa  several  n^eas^res  by  no  measures  agreeablejo  hbn^ 
insomuch^  that  be  exclaimed  with  much  passion,  in  rer 
seatroent  at  their  opposition,  ^^  J  find  all  commons  are 
tbelsame  :^'  and  the  archbishop  himsdf  infiSrms  us,  ^^  that 
iHrhen  thp  actof  attaii^der  was  under  consideration,  they 
ivoald  not  hear  of  a  clause  to  enable  the  king  to  dispense 
with  it  in  any  iastance  lyhatever/'  On  the  other  hand, 
he  luesitated  not  resolutely  to  oppose  tlie  repeal  of  Poynr 
ing^s  act,  which,  though  a  primary  object  with  this  asi- 
sembly,  was  given  up  in  consequence  of  (he  king's  avowr 
ed  disapprobation.  And  James  himself  declares,  in  his 
memoirs,  that  he  '^  foreclosed  himself  in  the  act  of  at^ 
tainder  from  the  power  of  pnrdon,  from  unwillingness  tm 
disgust  his  only  friends.''  This  bloody  sacrifice  seems, 
upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  made  by  him  with  much 
apathy,.and  if  he  really  felt  any  reluctance  on  this  oc- 
casion, it  proceeded  not  from  motives  of  humanity,  but 
pride  and  resentment,  that  the  parliament  should  pre** 
sume  to  6x  any  bounds  and  limits  to  the  exercise  of  his 
prerogative.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  respecting 
the  repeal  of  the  acts  of  settlement,  discovers  a  mind 
steeled  against  every  feeling  of  compassion,  every  senti^* 
ment  of  honour.  '^  What  is  become,"  exclaimed  the 
uniiappy  suflcrcrs  in  the  representation  of  their  case, 
drawn  up  by  the  chief  justice  Keating,  and  presented  tB 
the  king  by  the  earl  of  Granard, "  of  the  frequent  declarae 
tions  made  by  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  the  ear)^  nqw 
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dttke,of  Tyrconneljof  his  majesty's  fixed  resolutioq  never 
to  lay  a^ide  the  acts  of  settlement  and  explanation  ? 
\Vhy  did  the  jadges,  in  their  several  circuits,  declare,  in 
all  places  where  they  sat,  unto  the  counties  there  assem^ 
bled,  that  your  majesty  was  resolved  to  preserve  the  acts 
of  settlement  and  explanation  ?  and  that  they  were  ap« 
pointed,  by  the  then  chief  governor  here,  to  declare  the 
same  unto  them ;  from  whence  they  took  confidence  to 
proceed  in  their  purchases  and  improvements ;  and,  wifli 
submission  be  it  spoken,  if  this  bill  pass  are  deluded.** 
The  repeal  nevertheless  took  place,  and  was  carried  info 
efiect  with  every  circumstance  of  cruelty  and  aggrava- 
tioui  the  orders  of  restitution  being  issued,  with  scarcdy 
any  previous  notice,  by  the  lords  lieutenants  of  counties, 
and  executed  by  troops  of  horse  and  dragoons.  A  spo- 
ckaen  of  these  terrific  mandates  is  preserved  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  Archbishop^King's  State  of  Protestants  in  Iio« 
}and,  and  is  as  follows  :  ^ 

Sir,  Naas  the  Slh  April  1690. 

This  is  to  let  you  understand  that  I  am  authorized 
to  give  the  proprietor  possession  of  the  Lands  of  Bally- 
sannan,  &c,  according  to  the  act  of  parliament,  and  that 
you  may  not  be  surprised  therein,  I  give  you  this  notice 
irom, 

Sir, 

Your  loving  friend  and  servant, 

CHARLES  WHITE. 

For  John  Anmsley,  Esq,  or  in  his 
gbsencc  to  Francis  Anmslcy,  Esq.  these* 
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Second  order  for  Ballj/sannartf 

Wi|E|t£A8  Luke  Fitzgerald^  Esq.  has  proved  himself 
before  me,  to  be  the  ancient  proprietor  of  the  town  and 
lands  of  Ballysannaa,  and  that  his  ancestors  weie  pos^ 
sessed  of  their  Mansion?house  there  in  the  year  1641,  I 
do  therefore  in  pursuance  of  his  majesty^  orders  unto 
ine,  appi^int  the  under-named  persons  to  giire  possession 
0f  the  Mansion-house  there  to  Luke  Fitstgerald,  Esq.  \ 
mnd  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  your  warrant.  Given  mi* 
H^  my  ]i^n4  dnd  sea)  this  6th  day  of  May  1600. 

PHARLiJS  WHITE. 

I  do  hereby  appoint  captain  Walter  Archbold,  ov 
captain  John  Dillon,  of  Athy,  to  give  possession  of  tho 
^ansipn-house  of  Ballysannan,  to  Luke  Fitzgerald^  ^sq» 
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A   COMPREHENSION. 

A,  D.  im. 

DURING  tbe  reign  of  king  James  II.  and  particular^ 
\j  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  ivhen  the  dissenters  were  much 
courted  by  that  monarch,  the  necessity  of  a   union 
amongst  protestants,  and  the  advantage  and  propriety 
of  a  comprehension,  by  admitting  of  a  farther  rcforma* 
tion  in  the  church,  and  by  relaxing  the  terms  of  confor* 
mity,  was  a  prevailing  topic  of  discussion  and  consul- 
tation amongst  the  leading  members  of  the  establi3]inietit. 
And  eyenthe  seven  bishops^  the  venerable  champions  of 
the  church,  ih  their  famous  petition  to  the  king,  had  de** 
dared  their  readiness,  in  relation  to  the  dissenters,  ta 
eome  to  such  a  temper  as  should  be  thought  fit,  when  the 
matter  should  be  considered  and  settled  in  parliament 
and  convocation.    The  prince  of  Orange  in  his  decla« 
tation  had,  in  consequence,  announced  it  to  be  one  of 
the  purposes  of  his  undertaking,  to  enable  the  Imvo  houses 
of  parliament,  freely  and  lawfully  assembled,  to  prepare 
such  laws  as  they  should  think  necessary  for  establish- 
ing a  good  agreement  between  the  church  of  Eugland 
and  all  protestant  dissenters ;  as  also  for  the  securing  of 
all  such  who  would  live  peaceably  under  the  government 
from  all  persecution  on  account  of  their  religion  ;  refer- 
ring, in  the  first  place,  evidently  to  the  project  of  a 
comprehension,  and  next  to  the  subsidiary  design  of  a 
toleration. 
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Scarcely  was  the  new  king  fixed  upon  the  ttirone  tuad 
the  earl  of  Nottingham  ^  secretary  of  State,  a  noblemad 
whose  attachment  to  the  church  was.  above  and  bejrond 
all  question,  moved  for  a  bill  of  comprehension  and  in^ 
dulgence  similar  to  one  fdrmerly  prepared  in  the  reigii 
df  king  Charles  II.  during  the  debates  on  the  exclusion! 
This  was  received  with  so  much  favour^  even  by  thosd 
who  were  adverse  to  the  repeal  of  the  test,  that  the  eart 
liad  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  peers  voted  him ;  and 
such  of  the  bishops  as  forsook  their  seats  in  j^arliament 
to  avoid  taking  the  oaths,  recommended  it  before  they 
did  so.*  Very  formidable  obstacles,  however,  soon  arose 
in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment.  "  The  clergy,''  says 
the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  ^^  began  now  to  shew  an  im- 
placable hatred  to  the  non-conformists,  ahd  seemed  to 
wish  for  an  occasion  to  renew  old  severities  against 
them."  On  the  other  hand  it  was  shrewdly  and  strongly 
(uspected  that  the  professed  advocates  of  the  bill  in  par-* 
liament,  and  even  very  many  of  those  for  whose  benefit 
the  bill  was  avowedly  designed,  were  secretly  averse  to 
its  success.  The  earl  of  Nottingham  himself,  indeed,  ap« 
pears  to  have  behaved  with  honour  and  sincerity  through^ 
out  the  whole  of  this  business  :  but  there  were  those  of 
the  high-church  party  who,  according  to  bishop  Bur« 
net,  "  acted  a  very  disingenuous  part ;  for  while  they 
studied  to  recommend  themselves  by  this  shew  of  moder* 
ation,  they  set  on  their  friends  to  oppose  it,  and  such  as 
were  very  sincerely  and  cordially  for  it  were  represented 
as  the  enemies  of  the  church."  But  a  more  remark- 
able circumstance  is,  that  the  leaders  of  the  low-chorcEi 

*  Ralph,  vol.  ii.  p.  72. 
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party  were  no  tess  unfavourably  dbpoaed  to  the  bilL 
*<  They  set  it  up/'  says  tbe  same  prelate,  ^^  for  a  maxim^ 
tbat  it  was  fit  to  Iwp  upa  strong  faction  botb  in  church 
and  state.  And  they  thought  it  was  not  agreeable  to 
that,  to  suffer  so  gnat  a  body  as  the  preri[>yterians  to  be 
made  more  easy  or  more  indinoble  to  unite  to  the  diurch. 
They  also  thought  that  the  toleration  would  be  besf 
m^intaioed  when  great  numberfi  should  need  it  and  be 
concerned  to  preserve  it."*  That  the  beads  ctf  the  pres- 
byt^an  party  themselves  were  also  adverse  to  the  bill 
appeared  from  the  intemp^ate  tenor  of  thm  writings  at 
this  time,  respecting  the  establishm^t,  though  it  was 
xemarked  ^'  that  during  tbc  late  reign^none  of  thmr  n^- 
Aisters,  noi  even  their  mufti  Baxter ^  had  ai^aged  in,  th^ 
controversy  against  popery."t 

.Sir  John  Reresby  tells  us  that  the  marquis  of  Halifax^ 
in  a  oonfenenee  with  the  iHshop  of  Salisbury  and  him- 
adf,  acknowledged  '^  that  the  church  people  hated  the 
pre^yteriaps^  and  would  rather  turn  papists  than  re- 
ceive these  sectaries  among  them.  But  he  added,  that 
the  piesby terians  were  to  the  fidl  as  rank  and  inveterate 
against  thechutch,  and  he  complained  that  their  con- 
duct at  this  very  time  in  relation  to  the  bilk  pending  in 
their  favour  was  such  as  must  disgust  those  from  whom 
they  looked  for  indulgence." 

Certainly  the  wise  and  beneficent  plan  of  compre- 
iiension  could  not  have  been  introduced  under  more  un- 
jfovouraUe  auspices.  But  there  are  at  all  time3  tho^ 
who,  rising  superior  to  vulgar  follies  and  prejudices^ 
aip  ever  ready  and  anxious  to  promote  the  genuine  and 

^  Burnet,  vol.  iii.  p.  14,  l^,  f  I^alph,  vol  ii.  p.  7Z, 
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permaneni  interests  of  hiahkind  in  bpposition  t6  tnik 
inyincibie  weakne^  and  blindness  tisuallj^  prfidominani^ 
and  which  eicites  in  niindft  imbiied  with  thegenuine  spirit 
dr  philosbphy  aiid  hiimaiitty^  not  rielentment  bftt  obm- 
|mssion.  Of  this  description  It  shoidd  ^eem  ivere  those 
<BD%htehed  friends  of  the  biU  iti  question^  who  kiiowihg^ 
kow  easily  the  passions  of  a  pbpulaf'  assembfjr  wei^  in- 
lifting  by  enterihg  into  discussions  of  this  nature^  o^ 
iered  a  proviso  that^  in  imitation  of  acts  p^istod  ih  kin^ 
Henry  VIII.  and  king  Henry  the  Sixth's  tiine^  '^'  a  Mnmw 
ber  of  persons^  both  of  cleigy  and  laity^  might  be  em« 
powered  to  pr^re  snch  a  i^ormatf on  of  things  relating 
ib  the  church  as  might  be  6&eted  td  kin^  and  partial 
Bient^  in  order  to  the  healing  our  divisions  ahd  the  cot« 
tecting^  what  might  be  amiss  ot  defective  in  our  eciclesi^ 
astical  constitution/^  This  proposition  was  Vdiemently 
opposed  both  by  the  insidioiis  enemies  and  the  tlndis^ 
earning  friends  of  the  bill)  amotigst  the  laitet  of  wboitk 
tnust  be  classed  the  bishop  of  Samm,  who  attributes  th^ 
final  refection  of  the  proviso  to  the  iniuence  Of  a  Speech 
which  he  made  against  it.  He  was  credulous  enough^ 
as  lie  himself  confemes,  to  imagine  that  ^*  the  clergj 
would  have  come  into  this  design  of  reformation  with 
seal  and  unanimity ;  and  he  feared  that  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  laymen  as  joint  commissioners,  would  be  looked 
upon  by  them^as  taking  the  matter  out  of  their  hands/^ 
On  this  occasion  the  following  incomparaMe  protest 
was  ^tered  on  the  journals  by  the  lords  Winchestei^ 
Hordaunty  Lovelace  and  Stamford  i 
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Ifttk  Becatue  the  act  itsdf  being,  as  the  preamble  sets 
forth,  designed  for  the  peace  of  the  state,  the  putting 
the  clergy  into  the  commissidn,  with  a  total  exclusion 
Hf  the  laity^  lays  thb  huniiliation  on  the  laity,  as  if  the 
clergy  of  the  church  of  Eiigland  were  alone  friends  td 
the  peace  of  iht  state,  aild  the«laity  less  able  ot  less  con* 
derned  tb  provide  for  it. 

Sdly.  Because  the  nlatfers  to  be  considen^  being 
barely  of  human  constitution^  viz.  the  liturgy  and  be^ 
remonies  of  the  church  of  England, 'which  had  their, 
establbhment  from  the  king,  lords  spiritual  and  tempos 
tal,  and  commons  assembled  in  parliament,  there  can  ht 
no  reason  why  the  commissioners  for  alteHng  any  thing 
in  the  civil  constitution  should  consist  Only  of  men  of 
one  sort  of  them,  unless  it  be  supposed  that  human  rea^ 
son  is  to  be  quitted  iii  this  affiur^  and  the  inspiration  of 
spiritual  men  to 'be  alone  depended  on. 

Sdly,  Because  though  upon  Romish  principles  the 
clergymen  hav6  a  title  alone  to  meddle  in  matters  of  re* 
ligion,  yet  with  us  they  canndt,  where  the  chuch  is  ac^ 
Imowledged  and  defined  to  consist  of  clergy  and  laity; 
nnd  so  those  matters  of  religion  which  fall  under  human 
determination  being  properly  the  business  of  the  church 
belong  equally  to  both ;  for  in  what  is  of  divine  institu* 
tion  neith^  clergy  nor  laity  can  make  any  alteration  dt 
aU. 

4thly.  fiecanse  the  pteteiding  that  diflemices  and 
delays  may  arise  by  mixing  lajrmen  with  ecclesiastics  to 
the  fru^rating  the  design  of  the  commission  is  vain  and 
•ut  of  doors ;  unless  those  that  make  use  of  thi^  pretence 
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suppose  the  clergy^part  of  tlie  church  have  distinct  in- 
terests or  designs  from  the  lay  part  of  the  same  church ; 
and  this  u?i//be  a  res^n,  if  good,  wh^  one  or  other  of 
than  should  quit  the  house  for  fear  of  obstructing  the 
business  of  it. 

Sthly  •  Because  the  commission  being  intended  for  the 
satisfaction  of  dissenters,  it  would  be  convenieut  that 
laymen  of  di&rent  ranks,  nay,  perhaps,  of  different 
opinions  too,  should  be  mixed  in  it  the  better  Xo  find 
expedients  for  that  end,  rather  than  clergymen  alone  of 
our  church  who  are  generaUy  obserred  to  have  very 
much  the  same  way  of  reasoning  and  thinking. 

6thly.  Because  it  is  the  most  ready  way  io  facilitate 
the  passing  the  alterations  into  a  law,  that  lay-lords  and 
commons  shonld  be  joined  in  the  commission  who  may 
be  able  to  satisfy  both  houses  of  the  reasons  upon  which 
they  were  made,  and  thereby  remove  all  fiears  and  jea- 
lollies  Ul  men  may  raii»e  against  the  clergy  of  their  en- 
deavouring to  keep  up,  without  grounds,  a  distinct  in- 
terest from  that  of  the  Inily ,  whom  they  so  carefully  ex- 
clude from  being  joined  with  them  in  consultations  of 
common  concernment,  that  they  will  not  have  those 
have  any  part  in  the  declaration  who  must  have  tlie 
greatest  in  determining, 

7thly.  JBecause  such  a  restrained  commission  lies  li- 
able to  this  great  objection,  that  it  might  be  ma^e  use  of 
to  dude  repeated  promiaes,  and  the  present  geneial  ex- 
pectation of  compliance  with  tender  consciences,  when 
tiie  providing  for  it  is  taken  opt  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  psirliaraent  to  be  put  into«  the  hands  of  those  alone 
who  were  latest  in  admitting  any  need  of  it,  and  who 
«ay  be  thought  the  more  unfit  to  be, the  sole  composen 
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^f  our  differences  wheo  they  are  looked  upon  by  some 
ks  parties. 

Lastly.  Because  after  all,  this  carries  a  dangerous^ 
suppositibn  with  it,  as  if  the  laity  were  n6t  a  part  of  the 
churdi,  nor  had  any  power  to  meddle  in  matters  of  le- 
iigion ;  a  supposition  directly  opposite  to  <he  constitu- 
tion both  of  church  and  state,  which  Will  make  all  alter- 
ations utterly  impossible,  unless  the  clergy  alone  be  al- 
lowed to  have  power  to  make  laws  in  matters  of  religiofi ; 
since  what  is  established  by  law  cannot  be  taken  away 
ior  changed  but  by  consent  of  laymen  in  parliament,  the 
cliergy  themselves  haying  no  authority  to  meddle  in  this 
Very  case  in  which  the  laity  ate  excluded  by  this  vote 
but  what  thiey  derive  frdm  lay-hands. 

The  proposal  of  appointing  a  Commission  being  over- 
ruled by  a  very  small  majority,*  the  bill  was  sent  down 
to  the  commons,  where  it  was  suffered  to  lie  neglected 
bn  the  tMe^  and  an  address  was  moved  and  carri^d^ 
hmobly  beseeching  his  majesty  '^  that  according  to  the 
antiiyit  usage  and  praotice  of  the  kingdom  in  time  of 
parliament,  his  majesty  wOuld  be  graciou^y  pleased  to 
issue  ibith  bis  l¥rits  for  calling  a  convocation  of  the 
elergjr  to  be  advised  in  ecclesiastical  matters.^  To  tbii 
address  the  concilrfence  of  ^e  Ibrd^  Iras,  though  not 
%ithdut  great  debate  and  Opposition,  obtained :  and  thu^ 
l^iider  the  joiiit  sanbtion  df  both  housed  it  ^bame  before 

*  This  is  t^e  account  of  bishop  Bumet,  ^bo  was  himself  pre^e|i6 
kt  the  (division ;  but  Rllph,  a  much  more  accurate  writer,  affixxx)s« 
that  the  numbers  were  equ^l  oh  the  divi^on,  in  which  case,  accord- 
ing to  the  iltlesof  the  house,  the  question  was  decided  in  the  ixc- 

.gaitiv*.  • 
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the  throne.  The'  king  returned  an  answet  suitable  to 
his  high  character  for  ivisdom,  concluding  ivttb  an  ear- 
nest recommendation  ^^  that  the  occasions  of  di^ences 
and  mutual  animosities  might  be  removed,  and  that  as 
.  soon  as  might  be,  he  would  summon  a  convocation/' 
Nothing  further  being  done  during  the  course  of  the 
session  respecting  the  business  of  comprehension,  the 
king  resolved,  as  the  last  expedient,  to  summon  a  con- 
vocation, ^vhich  met  early  the  ensuing  winter,  1689-90, 
when  the  parliament  was  again  convened. 

That  no  precaution  which  prudence  could  dictate 
might  be  wanting  to  facilitate  the  favourable  reception 
of  this  design,  a  special  commission  was  issued  under 
Hhe  great  seal  to  ten  bishops  and  twenty  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  impartially  selected,  ^^  to  prepare,"  in  the 
words  of  the  commission ,  ^'  such  altemtion  of  the  liturgy 
and  the  canons,  and  such  proposals  for  the  reformation 
of  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  to  consider  of  such  other 
matters  as  in  their  judgments  might  most  conduce  to 
the  ends  proposed."  But  it  immediately  appeared  how 
diffeitent  was  the  spirit  now  prevalent  amongst  the  clergy 
from  that  which  actuated  them  in  the  last  reign,  when 
the  aid  of  the  dissenters  was  supposed  to  be  wanting  to 
rescue  the  church  from  the  dangers  which  then  impended 
over  her.  In  the  famous  address  from  archbibhop  San- 
croft  to  the  bishops  of  his  diocese,  containing  heads  of 
advice  and  instruction  to  their  lordships,  adapted  to 
those  diificult  and  distressing  times,  the  primate  thus,  in 
conclusion ,  summed  up  his  sentiments.  ^'  And  in  the  last 
place  that  they,"  i.  e.  the  clergy  of  th^diflerent  dioceses, 
^'  warmly  and  most  effectually  exhort  them,"  i.  e.  the  pro- 
testant  dissenters,  <^  to  join  with  us  in  daily  fervent  prayem 
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to  the  God  of  peace  for  an  universal  blessed  union  of  all 
refbnned  churches,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  against 
our  common  enemies ;  and  that  all  they  who  do  confess 
the  name  of  our  dear  Lord,  and  do  agree  in  the  truth  of 
his  holj  word,  may  also  meet  in  one  holy  commu« 
KioN,  and  live  in  perfect  unity  and  godly  love."  And 
the  bishop  of  Salisbury  aiBrms,  that  the  bishops,  with 
their  metropolitan  at  their  head,  had  actually  agreed  on 
the  project  of  a  comprehension  previous  to  the  landing 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

But  the  idea  of  danger  had  now  completely  vanished ; 
and  a  new  scene  of  things  was  opening.  Scarcely  would 
the  lower  house  of  convocation  concur  with  the  bishops 
in  an  address  of  the  most  general  nature,  acknowledging 
^f  the  pious  zeal  and  care  of  his  majesty  for  the  interests 
of  the  phurch,  and  assuring  him  that  they  would  consi- 
der whatsoever  should  be  offered  to  them  from  his  ma* 
jesty  without  prejudice,  and  with  all  calmness  and  im- 
partiality." 

As  might  be  with  certainty  expected  from  an  assembly 
of  this  complexion,  all  the  propositions  of  reform,  di- 
gested by  the  commissioners,  were  rejected  with  the  ut* 
most  haughtiness  and  contempt,  and  the  king  soon, 
found  it  necessary,  by  a  prorogation,  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
violence  of  their  proceedings. 


590 
:  ATTEMPT 

TO   AftoLiSS 

T  H  E   t  E  S  T   L  A  W  S. 

A.  D.  1689. 

dl^  the  I6th  March^  168^^  king  WilUam  c&me  iq 
|ierBon  to  the  house  of  peers  to  give  the  royal  a^nt 
to  the  bill  for  suspending  the  babeas-corpus  act,  &c. 
on  which  occasion  he  delivered  the  following  shorty  bu^ 
^verrdiemorable  speech : . 

^'  if ir  Lords,  akd  6£irTLEit£Tf, 

^^  Now  I  have  the  occasion  of  coming  hither 
(o  pass  these  bills,  I  shall  put  you  in  ipind  of  one  thing 

,  which  wiU  conduce  as  much  to  our  settlement,  as  a  set- 
tlement will  to  the  disappointment  of  our  enemies.  I 
am,  with  all  the  expedition  I  can,  filling  up  the  va- 
cancies that  are  in  offices  and  places  of  trust  by  this  re* 
volution.  I  hope  you  are  sensible  there  is  a  necessiljr 
of  some  law  to  settle  the  oaths  to  be  taken  by  all  per- 
sons to  be  admitted  to  such  places.  I  recommend  it  to 
your  care  to  make  a  speedy  provision  for  it.  And  as  I 
doubt  not  but  you  will  sufficiently  provide  against  pa- 

'  pists,  so  I  hope  you  will  leave  room  for  the  admission 
of  ALL  PROTESTANTS  that  are  willing  and  able  to  serve. 
This  conjunction  in  my  service  will  tend  to  the  better 
uniting  you  among  yourselves,  and  the  strengthening 
you  against  your  common  adversaries." 
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On  tBe  14tli  March  a  bill  bad  beea  inf  roduced  under 
the  sanction  of  the  court  for  abrogating  the  oaths  of  al« 
l^iance  and  supremacy,  and  for  appointing  other  oaths 
in  their  stead,  deemed  more  simple  and  comprehensive. 
In  the  progress  of  this  bill  a  clauFe  ifas  brought  forward 
in  the  upper  house,  in  conformity  with  the  truly  wise 
and  patriotic  sentiment  expressed  by  the  king,  to  remore 
the  necessity  of  taking  the  sacrament  as  a  qualification 
for  an  office,  which  was  unhappily  rejected.  But  a  pro- 
test framed  in  terms  very  animated  and  forcible,  was 
immediatdy  entered  upon  the  journals  by  the  lords  De» 
lamere^  Stamford,  North  and  Grey,  Chesterfield,  Whai^ 
ton,  Lovelace,  and  Yaughan,  expressive  of  their  dissent 
from  the  majority  of  the  house.^— • 

^^  BsfjAusE  they  conceived  that  a  hearty  union  among 
protestants  was  a  greater  security  to  the  church  and  state 
than  any  test  that  could  be  invented. 

^^  That  this  obll^tion  to  receive  the  sacrament  was  a 
iest  on  the  protestants  rather  than  on  the  papists. 

<^  That  as  long  as  it  was  continued  there  could  not  be 
that  hearty  and  thorough  union  among  protestants  at 
had  always  been  wished,  and  was  at  this  time  indis«« 
|iensably  necessary. 

^<  And  Lastly,  That  a  greater  caution  ought  not  to  be 
lequired  from  such  as  were  admitted  into  offices  than 
from  the  members  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  who 
are  not  obliged  to  receive  the  sacrament  to  enable  them 
to  sit  m  either  house." 

On  a  negative  being  put  upon  the  first  clause,  a  second 
was  moved,  that  the  producing;  a  certificate  under  the 
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hand  of  a  minister  not  Gonfonning  to  the  established 
church  and  two  other  credible  witnetses,  that  the  paity 
thOTeiii  specified  had  received  the  sacrament,  should  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  qualification.  This  being  also  fio* 
jected,  the  following  excellent  protest  was  signed  by  the. 
lords  Oxford,  Mordaunt^^  Lovehicei  Montagup^  Whar« 
ton  and  Paget, 

Dissentient. 

Because  it  gives  great  part  of  Ihe  protestant  freemea 
of  Engbind  reason  to  complain  of  inequality  and  hard 
usage,  when  they  are  excluded  from  public  employ* 
nentSf  by  a  law  depriving  the  king  and  kingdom  of  di* 
vers  men  fit  and  capable  (o  serve  the  public  in  several 
leases ;  and  that  for  a  mere  scruple  of  conscience,  which 
could  by  no  means  render  them  suspected,  much  less  dis* 
affected  to  the  government. 

That  his  majesty,  as  the  common  indulgent  father  of 
his  people,  haying  expressed  an  earnest  desire  of  liberty 
to  tender  consciences,  and  to  his  protestant  subjects,  and 
the  bishops  having  divers  of  them,  on  several  occasions^ 
expressed  an  inclination  to,  and  owned  the  reasonable^ 
'  ness  of,  such  a  christian  temper,  they  apprehended  i( 
would  raise  suspicions  in  men^s  minds  of  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  case  of  religion  or  the  public,  or  a  design 
to  heal  our  breaches,  when  they  should  find  thatbj  con- 
fining secular  employmoits  to  ecclesiastical  conformity , 
those  were  struck  out  from  civil  afiairs  ^hose  doctrine 
and  worship  might  be  tolerated  by  authority  of'parlia? 
aoent,  there  being  a  bill  before  them,  by  order  of  the 
house,  tp  that  purpose;  especially  when  without  thia. 
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•xdusi^iB  rigour  the  chorch  is  secnrcd  in  all  Its  privi- 
leges and  preferments,  nobody  being  hereby  let  into  them 
who  is  not  strictly  conformable. 

That  to  set  marks  of  distinction  and  hnmiliation  on 
any  sorts  ci  men  who  have  not  rendered  themselvoi 
jostly  suspected  to  the  government,  as  it  is  at  all  times 
to  be  avoided  by  the  making  just  and  equitable  laws,  so 
might  it  be  of  ill  effbct  to  the  reformed  interest  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  this  present  conjuncture,  which 
stood  in  need  of  the  united  hands  and  hearts  of  all  pro- 
tfistants  against  the  open  attempts  and  secret  endeavoum 
of  a  restless  party  and  a  potent  neiglibour,  who  was 
more  zealous  than  Rome  itself  to  plant  popery  in  these 
kingdoms ;  and  laboured  with  his  utmost  force  to  settle 
Us  tyranny  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Reformation  all  througk 
Europe* 

That  it  turned  the  edge  of  a  law,  they  knew  not  by 
what  fate,  upon  protestants  and  friends  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  was  intended  against  papists  ;  to  exclude 
them  from  places  of  trust,  as  men  avowedly  dangerous 
to  our  religion  and  government ;  and  the  taking  the  sa- 
crament, which  was  enjoined  only  as  a  means  to  disco- 
ver papists,  was  now  made  a  distinguishing  dufj 
amongst  protestants  to  weaken  the  whole  by  casting  out 
a  p^rt  of  them. 

That  mysteries  of  religion  and  divine  worship  are  of 
divine  original,  and  of  a  nature  so  wholly  distant  from 
the  secular  aflfairs  of  politic  society,  that  tliey  cannot  be 
applied  to  those  ends  ;  and  therefore  the  chureh  by  the 
law  and  the  gospel,  as  well  as  common  prudence,  ought 
^  take  care  not  to  offend  either  tender  conscjences  witiiia 
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itself,  or  ^Ve  6&noe  to  those  without,  by  nuxmg  ihdw 
sacred  mysteries  with  secular  interests. 

That  they  could  not  see  how  it  could  conust  with  the 
law  of  God,  common  eq^ity,  or  the  right  of  any  free*^ 
bom  subject,  that  any  one  be  punished  without  a  crime* 

That  if  it  be  a  crime  not  to  takf  the  sacrament  ac» 
cording  to  the  usage  of  the  church  of  England,  every 
one  ought  to  be  punished  for  it,  which  nchoAy  aflbma  ; 
and  if  it  be  no  crime,  those  who  were  capable,  and  judged 
fit  for  the  king's  service,  ought  not  to  be  punished  with 
a  law  of  exclusion  for  not  doing  that  which  is  no  crime 
to  forbear. 

Lastly,  That  if  it  be  urged  still  as  an  effectual  test  ta 
dbcover  and  keep  out  papists,  the  taking  of  the  sacra*, 
ment  in  those  protestant  congregations  where  th^  aro 
members,  and  known,  would  be  at  least  as  e&ctual  ta 
that  purpose. 


$5% 

AFFAIRS  OF  SCOTLANIX 

A.  D.  1689. 

7HE  meeting  of  the  convention  of  the  estates  of  Seot« 
land,  summoned  by  letter  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  in 
England,  was  fixed  for  the  14th  March,  1689.  Lord 
Balcarras  affirms,  that  king  James  allowed  his  partizaos, 
at  the  election  of  the  convention,  to  make  all  the  interest 
they  could  that  members  might  be  rightfully  chosen. 
The  lords  and  commons  being  met  accordingly  in  one 
house,  conformably  to  the  custom  of  that  kingdom,  the 
bishop  of  Edinburgh,  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  dethroned 
monarch,  was  appointed  chaplain:  and  in  officiating  in 
this  capacity,  he  scrupled  not  publicly  to  pray  that 
God  would  have  compassion  on  king  James,  and  that 
he  would  restore  him.  This  was  a  very  unpropitious 
commencement  of  the  session :  but  the  real  sentiments  of 
the  convention  were  soon  to  be  put  to  a  decisive  test. 
The  first  great  point  to  be  settled  was  the  choice  of  a 
president.  The  marquis  of  Athol  was  set  up  by  the 
high,  and  the  duke  of  Hamilton  by  the  low  party.  Con- 
trary to  the  general  expectation,  the  duke  carried  it  by 
forty  voices.  "  Upon  which,"  says  lord  Balcarras,, 
**  above  twenty  more  who  had  engaged  to  us,  and  voted 
for  us,  seeing  we  were  the  weakest  party,  and  that  the 
other  had  both  forces  and  the  shew  of  authority  on  their 
side,  left  us."  On  the  18th  March,  a  messenger  arrived 
with  a  letter  to  the  estates,  from  the  king  of  England. 
And  one  Crane  having  also  at  the  same  time  a  letter  to 
deliver  from  king  James,  who  still  remained  king  of" 
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Scotland,  a  wami  debate  arose  ivhich  letter  should  be 
first  read.  3vt  (be  marqais  of  Lothian  remnrked,  that 
this  compliment  was  due  to  the  king  of  England,  since 
the  assembly  itself  was  convened  at  his  desire ;  and  the 
question  being  put,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative^ 
and  t)ie  ssiid  letter  W4s  read  accordingly  as  follows ; 

To  the  Meeting  of  the  Estates  of  SCOTLAND, 

My  liORDS,  AND  Gentlemen^ 

We  are  very  sensible  of  the  kindness  and 
concern  that  many  of  your  nation  have  evidenced  to- 
wards us  and  our  undertaking,  for  the  preservation  of 
religion  and  liberty,  which  were  in  such  imminent  dan** 
ger.  Neither  can  we  in  the  least  doubt  of  your  confix 
denoe  in  us,  after  having  seen  how  far  so  many  of  your 
nobility  and  gentry  have  Qwned  our  declaration,  coun-» 
tenancing  and  concurring  with  us  in  our  endeavors,  aq4 
desiring  that  we  should  take  upon  us  the  administration 
of  affairs,  civil  and  military,  and  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  estates  for  securing  the  protest^nt  religion,  the  an- 
tient  laws  ^nd  liberties  of  that  kingdom,  which  accord- 
ingly we  have  done^  Now  it  lies  on  jroq  tp  enter  upon 
such  consultations  as  are  most  probable  iq  settle  you  on 
sure  and  lasting  foundations,  which  we  hope  you  will 
set  about  with  all  convenient  speed  with  regard  to  the 
public  good,  and  to  the  general  interest  and  inclina^ 
tions  of  the  people,  that  after  so  much  trouble  an4  great 
sufferings  they  may  live  happily,  and  in  peace,  and 
that  you  may  lay  aside  all  animosities  and  factions  that 
may  impede  so  good  a  work.  We  were  glad  to  find 
that  so  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  when  here  at 
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London^  were  sd  much  inclined  to  bjA  union  of  both 
kingdoms,  and  that  they  did  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the 
best  means  for  procuring  the  happiness  of  those  nations, 
and  settling  of  a  lasting  peace  among  them,  which  would 
be  advantageous  to  both ;  they  living  in  the  same  island, 
having  the  same  language^  and  the  same  common  in* 
terest  of  religion  and  liberty,  especially  at  this  juncture, 
when  the  enemies  of  both  are  so  restless,  endeavouring 
to  make  and  encrease  jealousies  and  divisions^  which 
they  will  be  ready  to  improve  to  their  own  advantage 
and  the  ruin  of  Britain.  We  being  of  the  same  opinion 
as  to  the  usefulness  of  this  union,  and  having  nothing  so 
much  before  our  eyes  as  the  glory  of  God,  the  establish- 
ing of  the  reformed  religion,  and  the  peace  and  happi« 
ness  of  these  nations,  are  resolved  to  use  our  utmost  en- 
deavours in  advancing  every  thing  which  may  conduce 
to  the  effectuating  the  same.  So  we  bid  you  heartUy 
farewell. 

From  our  Court  at  Hampton^ 

the  7th  day  of  Marchy  1689.  WILLIAM  R. 

The  king  of  England's  letter  being  read,  a  committee 
was  forthwith  appointed  to  draw  up  a  respectful  answer 
to  it.  A  motion  being  then  made  for  reading  the  letter 
from  king  James,  it  was  strongly  opposed,  on  the 
ground  that  it  might  contain  some  authoritative  clause 
to  dissolve  the  assembly  or  annul  their  proceedings.  At 
length  it  was  decided  that  the  letter  should  be  read — 
the  following  declaration  being  previously  signed  by  th% 
members  of  the  convention : 

Forasmuch  as  there  is  a  letter  from  king  James  the 
Seventh,  presented  to  the  meeting  of  the  estates,  tbM 
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klie3r,  before  opening  thereof,  declare  and  enact  ilidi} 
notwithstanding  of  any  thing  that  may  be  contained  iii 
that  letter  for  dissoWing  them  or  impeding  their  pro^ 
dedure,  yet  th^t  tbey  are  a  fi^  and  k%fiil  meeting  of 
the  estates^  and  will  continue  undissolyed  ttntil  they 
kettle  and  secure  the  protestant  rdigion^  the  gotennnen^ 
law6  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom. 

This  paper  having  been  signed  almost  unanlraoddy 
by  those  piesent,  ^  letter  brought  by  Ciane  was  tt^ 
as  follows  s 

JAMES  R. 

Mv  LoRn8|  AND  Gentlemen^ 

Whersas  we  hare  been  informed  thai  yon; 
the  peers  and  irepresaitatives  of  shires  and  boroughs  of 
that  our  ancient  kingdom,  who  are  to  meet  togetlier  at 
our  good  town  of  Edinburgh^  sometime  in  ihis  instant 
March,  by  the  usurped  authority  of  the  Prinoe  of 
Orange^  we  think  fit  to  let  you  know  that  we  have  at  all 
times  relied  upon  the  faithfulness  and  affection  of  yoii 
our  antient  people  so  muoh^  that  in  our  greatest  mis^ 
fofitttfies  lieretofoie  we  bad  recourse  to  y<iur  as^islaBoe; 
Und  thst  with  good  sucioess,  46  our  aibiis ;  so  ik>w  again 
%re  tequire  of  you  to  support  our  royal  interest ;  ex- 
pecting fioni  you  whait  becomes  loyal  aiid  i&ithfol  sub^ 
jects^  generous  and  honest  m&n^  that  wiH  neither  suffer 
yourself  <to  be  cajoled  nor  frightened  into  any  action  mis« 
becoming  true-hearted  Scotchinen;  And  that  to  sup^ 
port  the  honour  of  the  nation,  you  mil  cohtemii  the  base 
example  of  disloyal  meii,  and  etecoSze  your  names  by  it 
loyalty  suitabte  to  the  ma^y  fvofessiofis  yon  hate  madti 
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te  nBy  in  doiBg.whenof  jou  'will  chiue  the  Bafest  part : 
flince  thereby  700  will  evite  the  danger  yoa  must  needs 
ttttdeigo;  the infamj  and  diBgraoe  you  most  bring  upon 
yonnelves  in  this  world,  and  the  condemnations  due  to 
the  rebellioiis  in  the  next.  And  you  will  likewise  have 
(he  opportunity  to  secure  to  yourselves  and  your  .poste- 
rity the  gracious  promises  we  have  so  oft  made  of  secur- 
ing your  religion,  laws,  properties,  liberties,  and  rights, 
which  we  are  still  resolved  to  perform  as  soon  as  it  is 
possible  to  us  to  meet  you  safely  in  a  parliament  of  our 
antient  kiagdom* 

In  the  mean  time  fear  not  to  declare  for  us  yonr  law- 
ful sovereign,  who  will  not  fail,  on  our  part,  to  give  you. 
such  speedy  and  powerful  assistance  as  shall  not  only 
enable  you  to  defend  yourselves  from  any  foreign  at- 
tempt, but  put  you  in  a  condition  to  assert  our  rights 
against  our  enemies,  who  have  depressed  the  same  by 
the  blackest  of  usurpations,  the  most  unjust,  as  well  as 
most  unnatural  of  all  attempts,  which  the  Almighty 
God  may  f<H  a  time  permit,  and  let  the  wicked  prosper^ 
yet  then  roust  bring  confusion  upon  such  workers  of  ini- 
<quity.  We  &rther  let  you  know  that  we  will  pardon 
all  such  as  AaW  return  to  their  duty  before  the  last  day 
of  this  mondi  ijsclusive ;  and  that  we  will  punish  with 
the.  rigour  of  our  law  all  such  as  shall  stand  out  in  re- 
beliiioB  against  us  or  our  authority.  So,'  not  doubting 
that  you  will  declare  for  us,  and  suppress  whatever  may 
oppose  our  interest,  and  that  you  will  send  some  of  your 
number  to  us  with  an  account  of  your  diligence  and  t^ 
posture  of  our  afiairs,  we  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 

Given  on  board  the  St.  Michael^ 
the  hi  Marchj  1689. 
By  hb  Majesty's  command,  MELFORT. 
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The  convention  were  so  far  proyoked  at  ihe  insoleili 
though  impotent  menaces  contained  in  this  letter,  as  ttf 
order  Crane  the  messenger  into  custody,  but  he  was  soon 
telcased^  and  no  &rther  notice  taken  of  him  or  his  mes** 
sage.  On  the  other  hand^  they  passeda  rote  of  thanks 
to  William  for  the  great  benefit  done  by  him  to  their 
nation  in  delivering  them  from  the  near  danger  which 
.threatened  the  overthrow  of  their  laws  and  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  desiring  him  to  accept  the  administration  of 
the  government.  They  required,  by  proclamation^  a}! 
persons  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  to  be  in  readiness  to  take 
arms  when  the  house  should  call  lipon  them.  They  set 
forth  another  proclamation  for  securing  all  disaffected 
perscmR^  and  they  dispatched  the  fdllowing  reply  by 
lord  Ross,  to  the  letter  of  the  king  of  England^ 

Edinburgh^  March  23,  1689. 

May  it  please  your  Majesty^ 

As  religion,  liberty  fuid  law  are  the  dearesit 
concerns  of  mankind,  so  the  deep  sense  of  the  extreme 
hazards  these  were  exposed  to,  must  produce  suitable  r&* 
turns  from  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  to  your  majesty, 
whom  in  all  sincerity  and  gratitude  we  acknowledge  to 
be,  under  God,  our  great  and  seasonable  deliverer.  And 
we  heartily  congratulate  that  as  God  has  honoured  your 
majesty  to  be  an  eminent  instrument  for  the  preservatioft 
of  his  truth,'  so  he  has  rewarded  your  undertakings  with 
success  in  the  considerable  progress  "which  yon  havte 
made  in  delivering  us,  and  in  preserving  to  us  the  yta* 
testant  religion* 

We  return  our  most  dutiful  thanks  to  your  majesty 
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for  your  accepting  the  administration  of  public  affain, 
ftnd  convening  the  estates  of  this  kingdom,  and  we  shall 
with  all  convenient  diligence  take  your  gracious  letter 
into  our  consideration,  hoping  shortly,  by  the  blessing 
of  Goo,  to  faH  Upon  such  resolutions  as  may  be  licoept^ 
able  to  your  majesty,  secure  the  protestant  religion,  and 
establish  the  government,  laws  and  liberties  of  this  king** 
dom  upon  solid  foundations^  most  agreeable  to  the  ge* 
neral  good  and  inclintitions  of  the  people*  As  to  the 
proposal  of  the  union,  we  doubt  not  your  majesty  will  aO 
dispose  that  matter  that  there  may  be  an  equal  readiness 
in  the  kingdom  of  England  to  accomplish  it,  as  one  of 
the  best  means  for  securing  the  happiness  of  these  na- 
tions, and  settlings  lasting  peace.  We  have  hitherto^ 
tmd  still  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  animosities  or  preju-* 
dice  which  might  disturb  our  councils  ;  that  as  we  de* 
sign  the  public  good,  so  it  may  be  done  with  the  gehe^ 
ml  concurrence  and  approbation  of  the  nation.  In  the 
mean  time  we  desire  the  continuance  of  your  majesty*s 
care  and  protection  towards  us  in  all  our  concerns^ 
whereof  the  kind  expressions  in  your  gracious  letter  have 

given  us  full  assurance* 

» 

Signed  in  the  name  of  us  the  Estates  cfthe  Kingdom  of 
Scotland^  by  our  President.  May  it  pkase  your 
Mcgesty^  Sfc* 

HAMILTON. 

It  is  remaikable  that,  in  the  consideration  of  the  af« 
fiiirs  of  Scotland,  the  idea  of  an  union  with  England  was 
first,  and  last,  and  midst,  in  the  mind  of  king  William. 
He  embraced  the  earliest  opportunity  which  offered  to 

yoL*  !•  o  • 
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recommend  this  salutary  measure  to  the  Scott isit  coo^ 
Tention  of  estates ;  he  frequently  insisted  upon  it  as  OC" 
casions  occurred  in  the  course  o£-  his  reign,  and  it  was 
the  subject  of  his  latest  message  to  the  English  parlia* 
meut,  when  he  bad  his  dissolutiou  in  immediate  pros- 
pect.     To  the  great  stress  which  this  penetrating  and 
patriotic  monarch,  placed  upon  this  ui^ion  must  we  at- 
tribute its  final  and  happy  accomplishment  in  a  few 
years  a(][cr  his  death.     From  the  sera  of  the  Revolution 
it  became  a  grand  and  leading  object  of  policy.     There 
existed)  however,  at  this  period,  obstacles  to  its  success 
not  to  be  surmounted.     The  majority  of  the  Scottish 
convention  were  presby terians ;  who  were  secretly  de- 
termined upon  the  abolition  of  episcopacy.     But  had 
a  treaty  of  union  been  immediately  set  on  foot,  neither 
would  the  English  parliament  have  consented  to  the 
abolition  as  a  condition  of  the  treaty,  nor  could  any 
hope  be  entertained  that  it  would  be  granted  in  conse- 
quence of  any  application  to  the  united  legislature  sub- 
sequent to  the  treaty.     Thus  the  union  projected  soon 
fell  to  the  ground,  but  the  settlement  of  the  government 
was  prosecuted  with  all  imaginable  diligence,  and  in  a 
very  few  days  the  convention  passed  a  vote,  with  five 
dissentient  voices  only,  dqplaring  that  the  late  king 
James  VII.  hvid  forfaulied  the  right  of  the  crown,  and 
that  the  throne  was  become  vacant.     An  act  was  im- 
mediately prepared  for  settling  the  crown  upon  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  who  were,  on  the  11th  April, 
1689,  which  was  the  day  of  their  coronation  in  England, 
proclaimed  king  and  queen  of  Scotland,  at  the  high 
cross  of  Edinburgh,  by  the  lord  president  in  person, 
assisted  by  the  lord  provost  and  all  the  ma^tracy  of  that 
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xAif,  This  ceiemonj  was  followed  by  another  procla* 
mation,  ^'  to  certify  the  fie^ev  that  none  should  presume 
to  acknowledge  the  late  king  James  for  their  king,  or 
obey  him,  nor  accept  of,  nor  assist  any  commissions 
from  him,  nor  hold  any  correspondence  with  him,  and 
that  none,  upon  their  highest  peril,  by  word,  writing) 
«ermon,  or  any  other  manner  of  way,  impugn  or  dis« 
own  the  royal  authority  of  king  William  tmd  queeil 
Maiy." 

The  conduct  df  king  William^  at  the  commencement 
of  bi^  n^ign,  respecting  the  a^rs  of  Scotland,  taken  in 
a  general  view,  aikd  allowing  for  the  almost  insuperabto. 
difficulties  of  his  situation,  appeafs  to  have  beenvery 
judicious.  Totally  free  from  all  bigotry  and  narrow- 
ness  of  mind  in  whatever  related  to  the  externals  of  re* 
ligion,  he  gave  nb  Other  preference  to  one  or  other  of  the 
different  forms  of  church  government  urged  upon  his 
acceptance  by  the  opposing  factions  of  that  kingdom^ 
than  as  the  choice  made  by  him  would  influence  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  people ;  solicitous  only^ 
with  that  superior  wisdom  and  benignity  which  it  is  ar- 
dently to  be  wished  might  ever  be  found  associated  with 
superior  rank  and  power,  to  secure  a  free  and  full  tole* 
ration  to  those  who  could  not,  or  would  not^  conform  to 
the  terms  of  the  national  establishment.  The  king  him« 
ielf  appears  inclined  to  favour  the  continuance  of  the 
episcopal  form  of  church  government  in  Scotland,  pro* 
perly  modified  and  limited,  as  more  analogous  to  the 
monarchical  constitution  of  the  state,  and  more  agree* 
able  to  the  sentiments  of  his  English  subjects.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  at  St.  Jameses,  the  episcopal  party  in 
Scotland  sent  up  the  dean  of  Glasgow  to  London,  in  or* 
oo9 
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der  to  ascertain  his  intentions  respecting  tbem.      TIic 
dean  was  introduced  to  the  presence  of  the  king,  thai 
Prince  of  Orange;  who  promised  "  to  do  all  he  could 
for  their  preservation,  provided  a  full  toleration  was 
granted  to  the  presbylerians ;  but  this  was  in  case  thej 
concurred  in  the  new  settlement  of  the  kingdom.     For 
if  they  opposed  that,  and  if  by  a  great  majority  in  par- 
liament resolutions  should  be  taken  against  them,  he 
could  not  make  a  war  for  them."    But  it  very  soon  ap- 
peared that  things  were  taking  such  a  turn  in  Scotland^ 
as  to  render  it  highly  impolitic  for  the  king  to  stand  for- 
ward as  the  champion  of  episcopacy.    In  the  instru- 
ment of  government  and  statement  of  grievances  an- 
nexed, which  was  presented  to  the  king  by  the  Scottish 
commissioners  deputed  from  the  convention,  with  the 
offer  of  the  crown,  it  is  declared,  §  21,  "  That  prelacy 
and  superiority  of  an  office  in  the  church  abore  presby- 
ters is,  and  has  been,  a  great  and  insupportable  burden  to 
this  nation,  and  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  people  eyer  since  the  Reformation,  they 
having  I'eformed  popery  by  presbytery;    and  ought 
therefore  to  be  abolished. '^^    On  the  other  hand,  the 
Scottish  prelates,  inflamed  by  the  spirit  of  faction,  and 
relying  on  the  sanguine  assurances  of  lord  Dundee,  who 
predicted  another  speedy  revolution  in  favour  of  the 
late  sovereign,  engaged  with  great  zeal  and  ardour  in  the 
opposition  to  the  new  settlement;  and  the  episcopalians 
in  general  following  their  example,  and  embracing^ 
with  decided  predilection,  the  interests  of  king  James^ 
the  present  monarch  was  thtown  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  the  presbyterians.    The  disaffection  of  the  episcopal 
*  Buroeti  vol,  iii.  p.  31* 
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party  was  also  increased  by  the  spirit  of  rancor  displayed 
by  divers  of  the  ministers  appointed  by  the  king. 
The  earl  of  Melville,  secretary  of  state,  vfho  was  re- 
garded as  the  head  of  the  new  administration,  was  in- 
deed himself  a  man  of  mildness  and  moderation,  but  bis 
talents  were  unequal  to  his  situation,  and  he  connived 
at  the  violence  practised  by  his  colleagues,  particularly 
the  earl  of  Crawford,  president  of  the  parliament,  who 
distinguished  himself  in  council  by  his  eagerness  to  de- 
prive such  of  the  clergy  of  their  benefices  who  had  omit* 
ted  to  read  the  proclamation  as  enjoined  by  the  con- 
vention, in  their  several  churches,  by  a  certain  day,  de- 
claring the  forfeiture  of  the  crown  in  the  person  of  the 
late  king,  and  its'trnnsmission  to  the  present  sovereigns. 
On  the  1st  of  July,  1689,  an  act  passed  for  the  abo* 
lition  of  episcopacy — ^t he  convention  being  converted,  as 
in  England,  into  a  parliament,  and  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton appointed  high  commissioner.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this  great  concession,  the  public  business  went  on 
very  heavily.  The  demands  of  the  patriots  were  so  nu« 
merous,  and  the  compliances  of  the  court  so  reluctant 
and  tardy,  that  extreme  discontent  was  excited,  strong 
symptoms  of  anger  and  resentment  were  apparent,  and 
the  parliament  was  hastily  adjourned  by  the  lord  high 
<x>mmi8sioner  to  the  8th  of  October  (1689).  Immedi- 
ately consequent  to  the  adjournment,  the  majority  of  the 
members  met,  and  drew  up  the  following  bold  and  spi- 
rited remonstrance  or  memorial,  which  was  soon  after- 
wards presented  to  the  king  at  Hampton  Court. 
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Mat  it  please  youb  Majesty, 

Nothing  sare  the  great  and  general  surprize 
of  this  long  distressed  9  and  at  present  unsettled  king- 
dom, upon  the  late  adjournment  of  your  most  loyal  par- 
liament for  so  long  a  time,  and  in  so  critical  a  season, 
vith  the  deep  concern  of  your  royal  interest  therein, 
could  possibly  have  induced  us  to  this  so  necessary  a 
petition.  But  the  visible  consternation  and  discourage-^ 
flient  of  thousands  of  your  good  subjects  delayed  in  the 
lelief  and  comfort  which  at  this  time  they  assuredly  ex- 
pected, with  the  advantages  that  we  apprehend  your 
majesty's  enemies,  both  within  and  without  the  king- 
dom, may  think  to  reap  by  such  an  interruption,  being 
our  only  motives,  we  cannot,  we  dare  not  be  silent. 
And  therefore,  to  prevent  these  evil  consequences,  we, 
in  the  first  place,  most  solemnly  protest  and  declare, 
in  the  presence  of  God  and  men,  our  constant  and  in- 
Tiolable  fidelity  and  adherence  to  your  majesty's  royal 
title,  right  and  interest,  so  frankly  and  cheerfully  recog« 
sized  by  us  in  this  current  parliament,  wishing  and 
praying  for  nothing  more  under  the  sun  than  your  long 
and  prosperous  reign,  as  that  wherein  the  security  of  all 
our  lives  and  liberties,  as  also  of  our  holy  religion,  more 
dear  to  us  than  both,  is  infallibly  included.  It  was  the 
persuasion  we  had  of  the  justice  as  well  as  the  necessity 
of  your  majesty's  heroic  undertaking  for  the  delivery  of 
these  kingdoms,  with  the  conviction  of  the  divine  con- 
firmation that  appeared  in  its  glorious  success,  that 
moved  most,  if  not  all  of  us,  to  endeavour  and  concur 
most  heartily  in  the  late  meeting  of  estates  for  the  ad*- 
vancement  and  establishment  of  your  majesty  upon  th^i 
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throne,  tvhcn  some  discovered  their  disaflection,  and 
•were  too  open  retarders  and  obstructors  of  that  good  de^^ 
sign.  And  it  is  from  the  same  true  alfleetion  and  zeal 
that  we  do  now  most  heartily  make  the  aboYe-mentioncd 
protestation,  to  obviate  all  the  misconstructions  your 
enemies  may  make  ii\  this  juncture.    ^ 

Nor  are  we  less  assured  of  your  majesty's  most  sincere 
and  gracious  intentions  to  perform  for  us,  to  the  utmost, 
all  that  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  haveeither  demandctl 
or  represented  as  necessary  and  expedient  for  securing 
the  protestant  religion,  restoring  their  laws  and  liberties, 
and  rtiressing  of  their  grievances,  according  to  your 
majesty's  declaration  for  this  kingdom.  Neither  can  it 
be  imagined  that  so  wise  and  just  a  king  as  your  ma* 
jesty  will  ever  be  persuaded  that  so  loyal  a  parliament 
as  this  can  be  induced  either  io  wbh  or  design  any  pre- 
judice to,  or  diminution  of,  your  true  interest  and  prero- 
gative. But  such  as  have  slavishly  served  and  flattered 
arbitrary  power  and  tyranny,  will  be  always  studymg 
lor  their  own  sinister  ends,  to  state  a  separate  interest 
betwixt  king  and  people ;  a  practice  which  we  are  con-* 
fident  your  majesty  abhors.  But  that  we  may  clear  our- 
selves  upon  this  present  occasion  to  your  majesty's  ftill 
aatbfaction,  and  the  refuting  of  all  misrepresentations 
we  can  incur  on  any  hand,  we  shall  briefly  rehearse  to 
your  majesty  the  votes  passed  in  this  present  parliament 
io  which  the  royal  assent  is  not  given,  with  such  short 
reflections  as  we  hope  may  tend  Co  the  better  vindication 
of  all  concerned. 

The  first  act  upon  which  the  vote  of  parliament  has 
passed,  is  that  declaring  the  privileges  of  the  estates  of 
parliament  io  nominate  and  appoint  committees  as  they 
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fthall  ibink  fit :  and  excluding  therefrom  the  officers  of 
etate  unless  they  be  chosen.  And  omitting  what  the 
parliament  hath  already  represented  to  your  majesty  as 
reasons  of  their  vote,  it  is  humbly  conceived  that  this 
act  is  exactly  framed  to  the  extent  of  that  grievance 
mrhich,  together  with  the  rest,  is  desired  in  the  instru-* 
pient  of  government  to  be  redressed  unto  us  in  parlia<- 
inent. 

The  second  was  an  act  abrogating  the  act  of  parlia« 
ment,  1669,  asserting  the  king*s  supremacy  over  ail  per-i 
sons,  and  in  all  causes  ecclesiastical :  and  thb  act  is  so 
exactly  conform  to  the  second  article  of  the  above«men-« 
tioned  grievances,  and  tlie  foresaid  act  of  supremacy  in 
itself  is  so  dangerous  to  the  protestant  religion,  as  well 
as  inconsistent  with  the  establishment  of  any  church  go* 
vernment,  that  we  doubt  not  your  majesty  wHl  ever  ap^ 
prove  all  that  voted  to  it. 

The  third  is  an  act  anent  persons  not  to  be  employed 
in  public  trusts,  And  all  the  ruins  and  distresses  of  this 
kingdom  have  so  certainly  flowed  from  the  persons 
therein  noted,  especially  such  as  by  their  contriving  of| 
and  concurring  in,  the  dispensing  power,  have  thereby 
imminently  endang^ed  our  religion,  and  overturned  all 
the  fences  of  our  liberties  and  properties ;  which  we 
kave  good  ground  to  believe  the  parliament  would  have 
extended  but  to  few  persons.  And  your  majesty,  in 
jour  declaration,  hath  so  justly  diarged  the  same  upon 
evil  and  wicked  counsellors — the  only  persons  pointed 
at  in  thb  act,  that  we  are  persuaded  that  you  will  find 
it  absolutely  necessary  fpr  attaining  all  the  ends  of  your 
inajesty's  glorious  undertaking  for  our  relief. 

^he  fourth  is  an  act  concerning  t^e  nomination  pf 
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tlie  ordinary  lords  of  session,  and  the  election  of  the  pre- 
sident,  to  mt^  that  ii^  a  total  vacation  they  be  tried  and 
admitted  or  rejected  by  parliament,  and  in  a  particular 
vacation  they  be  tried  and  admitted  or  rejected  by  tho 
other  lords ;  and  that  the  president  be  chosen  by  the 
lords  themselves,  conform  to  our  old  practice  and  ex- 
press statute.  And  this  act  is  so  agreeable  to  practice, 
laws,  and  acts  of  parliament,  and  so  necessary  for  the 
true  and  equal  administration  of  justice,  the  great  se* 
curity  of  all  kingdoms,  that  your  majesty  will  un- 
questionably  approve  it. 

The  fifth  and  last  is  an  act  ordaining  the  presby  tcrian 
ministers  yet  alive,  who  were  thrust  out  since  the  1st 
January,  1661,  for  not  conforming  to  prelacy,  and  not 
complying  with  the  courses  of  the  time,  to  be  restored*. 
And  this  act  is  in  itself  so  just,  and  so  consequential 
from  the  claim  of  right,  and  agreeable  to  your  majesty  *s 
declaration,  that  less  in  common  equity  could  not  be 
done.  And  here  your  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  con* 
gider  that,  though  prelacy  be  now  by  law  abolished,  yet 
these  few  ministers,  not  exceeding  sixty,  though  re- 
stored as  they  are  not  for  want  of  the  royal  assent  to  the 
foresaid  act,  would  be  all  the  presbyterian  ministers 
legally  established  and  provided  for  in  Scotland. 

It  is  not  unknown  to  your  majesty  what  have  been 
the  sad  confusions  and  disorders  of  this  distressed  conn* 
try  under  prdacy,  and  for  xwant  of  its  ancient  presby- 
terian government,  and  how  the  whole  west,  and  many 
other  parts  of  Scotland,  are  at  present  desolate  and  des- 
titute, having  only  ministers  called  by  the  people  upon 
the  late  liberty,  without  any  benefice  or  living,  or  con- 
yenient  place  to  preach  in.  ^  It  is  also  certain  that  there 
4 
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ave  many  hundreds  of  fore&ulted,  or  fined  peraons,  vh« 
are  yet  waiting  to  be  restored  and  refounded  according 
to  the  claim  of  right  and  your  majesty's  gracious  in- 
structions thereaneut. 

It  is  true  the  last  thing  proposed  by  your  majcsty^s 
commissioner  in  parliament  was  a  supply  of  money  for 
maintenance  of  the  forces  so  necessary  for  our  present 
defence ;  and  we  diould  have  proven  ourselves  ungrate- 
ful to  your  majesty,  and  false  to  our  own  interest  and 
security,  if  we  had  refused  it.  But  there  being  a  suf- 
ficient and  certain  fund  to  maintain  all  the  farces^  and 
support  all  other  incident  charges  of  the  government 
for  some  months,  all  that  we  demanded  was  that  some 
things  visibly  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  better  enabling  and  disposing  them  to  pay 
the  said  supply,  might  be  first  expeded.  We  are  con- 
fident that  the  vote  of  parliament,  which  was  only  for 
a  short  delay,  wiU  not  give  your  majesty  the  least 
ground  of  ofience. 

And  now  having  presumed  to  lay  these  things  before 
your  majesty,  with  all  humble  submission,  purely  out 
of  duty,  for  preventing  the  evil  constructions  of  your 
majesty's  enemies,  and  for  our  own  just  vindication,  we 
most  humbly  beseech  your  sacred  majesty  graciously 
to  consider  what  is  here  represented;  and  in  prosecu- 
tion of  your  majesty's  acceptance  of  the  claim  of  right, 
and  the  dedaration  omitted  for  this  kingdom  to  take 
such  courses  as  you  in  your  royal  wisdom  shall  think 
fit,  for  passing  the  foresaid  acts  of  parliament,  and  re* 
dressing  all  our  other  grievances.    And  we  your  ma« 
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jesiy^s  most  humble  petitioners  and  faithful  subjeds 
shall,  as  in  duty  bound,  ever  pray  for  your  long  and 
prosperous  reign  over  us. 

Far  from  sho^ving  any  marks  of  resentment  at  the 
strong  language  of  this  petition,  the  king,  sensibly 
touched  at  the  reproaches  implied  in  it,  caused  his  in- 
structions to  the  lord  high  commissioner  fo  be  published, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  his  grace  might  have  gone 
farther  in  his  compliances  than  he  had  done,  though 
not  so  far  as  the  demands  of  the  remonstrants  extended. 
By  repeated  adjournments  and  prorogations  the  parlia<- 
ment  did  not  meet*  again,  for  the  dispatch  of  business, 
till  the  month  of  April  in  the  ensuing  year,  1690,  pre* 
vious  to  which  time  considerable  changes  were  made  in 
the  Scottish  ministry.  The  earl  of  Melville  succeeded 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  as  high  commissioner.  The  earU 
of  Argyle and. Tweeddale  were  appointed  to  high  offices, 
and  effectual  methods  taken  to  soften  the  asperity  of  op- 
position. Agreeably  likewise  to  the  instructions  trans- 
mitted to  the  new  commissioner,  the  system  of  policjr 
adopted  in  this  session  was  entirely  conciliatory.  Lord 
Melville  opened  the  parliament  with  a  gracious  speech, 
and  the  earl  of  Crawford,  president  of  the  parliament^ 
seconded  the  commissioner  in  an  harangue  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  times,  giving  plain  intimations  of  the  ap- 
proaching triumph  of  presbytery,  and  comparing  the 
affair  of  resettling  the  church  to  the  re-building  of  the- 
t^mple  under  Ezra  and  Ncheraiah;  illustrating  and 
adorning  his  subject  with  many  scriptural  and  prophe- 
tical quotations.  A  bill  was  immediately  brought  in 
S91  abolishing  that  great  parliamentary  grievance  the 
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committee,  so  long  known  and  reprobated  under  the 
name  of  the  lords  of  the  articles.  And  on  the  very  day 
on  which  the  rojal  assent  was  given  to  it,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  of  a  bill  for  settling  the  go- 
Temment  of  the  chnrch.  This  was  framed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  complete  satisfaction  to  the  most  ri- 
gid and  bigoted  of  the  presbyterians.  Those  ancient 
ministers,  who  had  been  deprived  when  episcopacy  was 
established  at  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  II.,  in  the 
lapse  of  thirty  years,  reduced  to  about  sixty  in  number, 
were  now  re-instated,  and  regarded  as  the  only  true  re- 
presentatives of  the  national  church.  They  were  au- 
thorized and  empowered  to  associate  with  themselves  in 
the  government  of  the  church,  such  as  they  should  deem 
duly  qualified.  These  were  for  the  most  part  men  of 
furious  tempers.  At  least  such  was  the  character  of 
those  persons  who,  during  this  season  of  conflict  and 
violence,  when  the  mild  and  the  timid  sought  the  shades 
of  obscurity,  assumed  the  chief  direction  of  afllairs. 
^^  Such,"  says  bbhop  Burnet,  ^<  who  were  disposed  to 
more  moderate  counsels  had  now  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  pursue  them.''  The  fanatics  had  long  waited 
for  an  opportunity  of  avenging  themselves  upon  their 
enemies,  whom  they  abused  and  defamed  in  all  the  ap«« 
propriate  phraseology  of  religious  malignity ;  and  a 
new  storm  of  persecution  was  raised  against  such  of  the 
episcopal  clergy  as  had  in  some  degree  escaped  the  lage 
of  the  former  year.  Accusations  were  brought  against 
some  for  heresy,  and  against  others  for  immorality ; 
and  if  they  condescended  to  adopt  any  forms  of  trial, 
they  were  such  as  became  inquisitors  rather  than  judges. 
The  act  of  supremacy,  highly  exceptionable  in  variouft 
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respects,  was  in  the  course  of  this  session  also  repealed 
without  reserve ;  so  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  executive 
power  to  impose  anj  restraint  upon  these  excesses  and 
enormities.  But  as  the  duke  of  Hamilton  had  not  gone 
far  enough  in  his  concessions,  the  king  thought  that  the 
earl  of  Melville  had  gone  much  too  far.  ^^  He  did  not 
understand/'  says  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  ^'  that  his 
instructions  could  warrant  what  lord  Melville  did* 
And  the  king  was  so  offended  with  him  for  it  that  he 
lost  all  the  credit  he  had  with  him  ;  though  the  king 
did  not  think  fit  to  disown  him,  or  to  call  him  to  an  ac*- 
count,  for  going  beyond  his  instructions.'' 


67i 
PROTEST 

RSLATtVE  TO  TBE 

ACT   OF   RECOGNITION. 

J.  /).  1690. 

IN  (be  first  session  of  the  neW  parliament,  convened 
March,  1690,  in  which  the  tory  interest  predominated, 
a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  lords  for  recognizing 
tbcir  majesties  as  the  rightful  and  lawful  sovereigns  of 
these  realms,  and  for  declaring  all  the  acts  of  the  last 
parliament  to  be  good  and  valid.  In  the  progress  of  the 
bill,  and  by  way  of  accommodation  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  tory  peers,  Ihe  words  rightful  and  lawful  were  drop<* 
ped,  and  it  was  styled  simply  an  act  for  recognizing 
king  William  and  queen  Mary,  &c.  By  an  important 
clause  of  this  act  it  was  declared  and  enacted,  that  all 
and  singular  the  acts  made  in  the  last  parliament  were 
laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm.  To  this  the  tories 
strongly,  and,  viewing  the  subject  in  a  contracted  light, 
plausibly  objected.  They  argued  that  it  was  one  of 
the  fundamentals  of  our  constitution  that  no  assembly 
could  be  called  a  parliament  unless  it  was  called  and 
chosen  upon  the  king's  writ.  And  they  inferred  that 
Ihc  acts  passed  by  the  convention  were  not,  and  could 
not  be  regarded  as  valid  in  themselves,  and  for  time 
past,  but  they  were  ready  to  enact  that  they  should  be 
held  good  and  valid,  by  the  authority  of  the  present 
parliament,  in  time  to  come.  This  was  deemed  by  the 
wbigs  a  point  of  too  much  moment  to  be  tamely  con« 
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•cdcd.  And  a  vcliement  debate  arising  Tirhether  thiF 
clause  in  question  should  be  suffered  to  stand,  it  was 
carried  in  the  committee  by  a  small  majority  in  the  af- 
firmative. But  on  the  report  it  was  lost  by  six  voices*^ 
This  gave  occasion  to  one  of  the  mosit  vigorous  and 
alarming  protests  recorded  on  the  journals  of  the  house, 
to  which  were  affixed  the  signatures  of  the  following 
peers :  Bolton,  Macclesfield,  Stamford,  Newport,  Bed- 
ford, Herbert,  Suffolk,  Monmouth,  Delamere,  and  Ox- 
ford— founded  on  the  following  reasons : 

DiSSfiXTlElfT, 

1st.  Because  there  appears  to  us  no  reason  to  doubt 
of  the  validity  of  the  last  parliament ;  the  great  objec- 
tion insbted  upon  being  the  want  of  writs  of  summon^, 
which  we  take  to  be  fully  answered  by  the  state  the  na«. 
tion  was  in  at  that  time,  which  made  that  form  in^pos- 
sible,  such  exigencies  of  affairs  having  been  alwaya 
looked  upon  by  our  ancestors,  however  careful  of  parlia* 
mentary  forms,  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  to  allow  the  au« 
thority  of  parliament,  notwithstanding  the  same  or  other 
.  defects  in  point  of  form ;  as  the  parliament  which  set 
Henry  I.  and  king  Stephen  on  the  throne ;  the  parlia- 
ment held,  28tb  Edward  I. ;  the  parliament  summoned 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  20th  Edward  11^ ;  the  parlia- 
ment summoned,  S3d  Richard  II. ;  the  parliament  held, 
1st  Henry  VI. ;  and  the  parliament  held,  28th  Henry 
y I. ;  the  acts  of  which  parliaments  have  been  held  for 
law. 

2d.  Because  the  rejecting  this  clause  must  necessarily 
disturb  the  minds  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  kingdom ; 
for  if  those  be  not  good  laws,  all  commissioners,  assess* 
ors,  collectors  and  receivers  of  the  late  ta3:es,  are  not  only 
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wibjeci  (o  private  actions,  but  to  be  crimtnally  'ptdsit' 
cuicd  for  one  of  (he  higbest  offences  against  the  consti- 
tution of  the  English  gorernment,  viz.  the  levying  mo^ 
ney  on  the  subject  without  lawful  authority ;  all  per- 
sons who  have  lent  money  upon  the  credit  of  those  laws 
will  be  in  dread  of  their  security,  and  impatient  to  get 
in  their  money ;  all  persons  concerned  in  levying  thsr 
present  taxes  will  be  fearftil  to  proceed ;  all  persons  who 
have  accepted  any  offices  or  employments,  ecclesiastical, 
civil,  or  military,  will  be  under  the  apprehension  of 
having  incurred  all  the  terrible  forfeitures  and  disabili- 
ties of  the  act  of  S5th  Charles  II.  cap.  2. ;  and  all  who 
have  any  way  concurred  to  the  condemnation  or  execu- 
tion of  any  person  upon  any  act  of  the  late  parliament, 
will  think  themselves  in  danger  of  being  called  to  an  ac- 
count for  murder. 

Sd.  Because  to  leave  a  doubt  touching,  the  validity 
of  the  last  parliament,  is  to  shake  all  the  judgments  and 
decrees  given  in  the  house  of  peers,  or  in  Westminster- 
hall,  during  this  reign,  and  io  bring  a  question  upon  the 
whole  course  of  judicial  proceedings. 

4th.  Because  if  the  authority  of  the  last  parliament 
be  not  put  out  of  the  question,  the  authority  of  the  pre* 
sent  parliament  can  never  be  defended ;  for  the  statute 
of  5  Eliasabeth,  cap.  L  makes  the  election  of  every 
member  of  the  house  of  commons  absolutely  void,  if  he 
enters  into  the  house  without  taking  the  oaths  of  supre- 
macy, which  no  one  person  having  done  there  is  an  end 
of  this  house  of  commons.  And  by  the  statute  made 
SO  Charles  II.  if  any  peer,  or  member  of  the  house  of 
commons,  presume  to  sit  and  vote  without  first  taking 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  before  the  speaker 
of  the  respective  houses,  he  does  not  only  forfeit  600 
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pmindMf  and  become  a  pqpish  (ecuiant,  and  disabled  to 
take  a  fegacj,  to  bold  any  ofiUse  or  place  of  tnist,  to 
pro^tttfe  any  suit)  to  be  a  gaardian^  executor,  or  ad<t 
ministraAQr,  but  is  made  fbr  eyer  incapable  to  sit  and 
vote  in  either  house  of  tMurliamcnt*  And  consequently 
this  can  be  no  parliament,  nor  any  who  have  sat  ill 
eidier  house  be  capable  of  sitting  in  paAiamept  here* 
oAer. 

5th.  Because  to  leate  room  to  doubt  of  the  authority 
of  the  last  parliament  is  to  shake  the  succession  of  the 
crown  established  by  it,  and  the  credit  and  authority  of 
all  treaties  made  with  foreign  princes  and  states  by  king 
William,  as  the  undoubted  king  c£  these  realms.  So 
Ihat  if  the  last  was  no  parliament,  and  their  acts  no  law^ 
ibi&  is  our  case :  The  nation  is  engaged  in  a  war  with- 
imt  the  consent  of  parliament,  the  old  oaths  of  supre-f 
macy  and  allegiance  remain  in  force,  and  the  nation 
forced,  under  colour  of  law,  to  swear  fidelity  to  king 
William,  though  they  can  never  act  as  a  lawful  parlia-^ 
inent  without  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  king 
/ames*  All  judgments  and  decrees  in  the  house  of 
ierds  during  the  late  parliament  are  of  no/orce,  great 
mixo^  of  money  have  been  levied  without  consent  of  par« 
Jiament,  and  mieu  have  been  put  to  death  not  only  with- 
pttt^  but  against  law,  which  js  the  worst  sort  of  murder* 

Lastly,  the  king  upon  the  throne,  the  peerage  of 
£nglaad,  and  the  commons,  freely  elected  by  the  peop^ 
^ave  been  parties  to  all  this.  The  peers  and  commons 
jftow  assembled  are  under  a  perpetual  disability ;  and 
Ihe  nation  is  involved  in  endless  doubis  and  confusions^ 
xrithottt  any  legal  settlement  or  possibility  4o  arrive  at 
it,  unless  a  parliament  be  summoned  by  king  James's 

writj  and  the  oaths  of  allegiance  taken  to  him. 
VOL.  I.  r  p 
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In  consequence  of  this  seasonable  and  oonfintndtnf 
pro(i*?)t,  the  clause  in  question  was  ultimately  restored, 
the  whole  weight  of  the  crown  being  exerted  in  favtmr 
of  it.  And  the  tories  in  their  turn  entered,  on  the  thiid 
leading  of  tlie  bill,  their  protest  against  it  as  follows : 

1st.  Because  we  conceiTe  that  saying  f  ^  It  is  enacted 
by  the  authority  of  the  present  parliament  that  all  and 
singular  the  acts  made  in  the  last  parliament  were  laws^'* 
is  neither  good  English  nor  good  sense. 

Sd.  Because  if  it  were  good  sense  to  enact  for  the 
time  past,  it  must  be  understood  on  this  subject  to  be 
the  declaring  of  laws  to  be  good  which  were  passed  in  a 
parliament  not  called  by  writ  in  doe  form  of  law,  whick 
is  destructive  of  <he  legal  constitution  of  this  monarchy^ 
and  may  be  of  evil  and  pernicious  consequence  to  our 
present  government  imder  this  king  and  queen. 

The  house  of  peers  were  now  fully  awakened  to  i| 
sense  of  the  dangers  which  must  flow  from  the  admi»» 
sion  of  this  principle,  or  even  of  a  bare  acquiescence  in 
the  speculative  assertiofn  of  it.  And  after  another  long 
and  fierce  debate,  the  protest  of  tho  tory  lords  was  or* 
dercd  to  be  expunged  from  the  journals  of  the  house. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  second  protest  of  the  same,  or  ncailj 
the  same  lords,  declaratory  of  their  resentment  at  this 
extraordinary  and  unprecedented  procedure;  signed  by 
the  lords  Nottingham,  Jermyn,  H.  London,  Thomas 
Mencv.  Ed.  Wi/^orn,  P.  Winchester,  tf.  Bangor, 
Westmoreland,  Chandos,  Abington,  W.  Asaph.  To 
the  first  protest  were  also  affixed  the  signatures  of  the 
duke  of  Somerset,  the  curls  of  Rochester,  Huntingdon, 
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Teytxslmmy  and  Dartmoath^  with  the  lords  Scarsdale 
and  Weymouth,  and  sis  bishops. 

The  subject  having  been  so  thoroughly  inyestigated 
in  the  house  of  peers,  and  the  insidious  cayik  of  the 
tories  inefiraga'bly  exposed,  the  bill  passed  through  the 
house  of  commons  silently,  or  with  very  trifling  oppo« 
sitioB^  in  the  short  space  of  two  days. 
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CONSPIRACY 

40AINIT 

THE   GOVERNMENT. 

A.  D.  169K 


THE  conspiracy  discovered  Jannary  1691,  in  ifliiclit 
lord  Preston  was  the  most  distinguished  actor,  and  of 
which  Mr.  Ashton  was  the  sole  unfortunate  yictim,  re- 
mained, after  all,  like  that  of  Montgomery  in  Scotland^ 
io  which  it  was  a  sort  of  counter-part,  enveloped  in  a 
cloud  of  mystery.  Either  the  govemment  did  mA 
know,  or  which  is  more  probabfe,  did  not  chose  to  dis« 
-  close  all  the  particulars  of  these  dark  and  dangerous  de* 
§igns.  The  most  interesting  and  important  of  the  pa** 
pers  found  in  the  possessioo  of  lord  Preston,  was  in- 
dorsed '^  Heads  of  a  remarkable  conference  said  to  have 
passed  among  certain  lords  and  gentlemen,  both  whigs 
and  tories,  tending  to  shew  that  if  the  most  christian 
king  intended  to  impose  king  James  upon  the  nation  as 
^  conqueror,  he  would  find  the  bloodiest  resistance  ima- 
ginable; but  that  if  he  would  be  prevailed  upon  to  as- 
sist him  and  his  friends  on  the  principles,  and  by  the 
means  therein  specified,  many  lords  and  goitlemen 
would  shew  themselves  to  his  satis&ction.'* 

I.    TTie  Result  of  the  Conference^ 

1st.  F.  (France)  must  either  oblige  or  conquer  us.  If 
the  last,  he  will  find  no  hel{)s  here  but  a  bloodier  re- 
fistance  than  ever  the  Romans^  Saxons  or  Normnr.^ 
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^found,  it  being  iaciedible  bo^  unanimoim  and  obstiiHitf 
tbat  very  tbought  tendeis  the  people;  so  that  it  majr 
juake  us  a  beap  of  ruin,  but  no  natioa  tbat  ^ aji  ever 
Mp  or  import  any  Ihkig  to  T. 

Sd.  IfK.L.  (King  Louia>  desires  to  oUigeua^  and 
make  tbe  work  easy,  Ifaal  be  miiy  be  at  leisure  to  ply  tbe 
empire  or  Italy,  or  to  baye  an  adyantageous  peace,  be 
tDUst  take  off  tbe  fingbtful  character  we  have  of  bim^ 
end  sbew  ns  he  has  no  such  design  as  returning  our  of- 
fended K.  a  conqueror  upon  us,  but  tbat  be  can  and 
will  be  our  friend  and  mediator,  upon  which  terms  he 
will  find  that  many  lords  and  gentlemen  will  speedily 
show  themselves  to  his  satisfiiction,  especially  if  he  makes 
baste  and  loses  no  approaching  opportunity. 

Sd.  If  be  incHne  i^  this  sort  of  sense,  he  mu^t 
oyeiwrule  tbe  bigotry  of  S(.  Germaine*s,  and  dispose 
Hnat  minds  t6  think  of  those  methods  tlmt  are  jmore 
likely  to  gain  the  nation^  Fqr  there  is  one  silly  thing 
4)r  other  daily  done  there  that  comes  to  otii:  notice  here^ 
tfUdi  prolongs  what  they  so  passionately  desire» 

J1i€  Methods  thought  upon  are  these :     . 

Ftnt.  To'  prevent  dangerous  and  focriisJi  intelli- 
geno^  by  forbidding  all  in  that  court  to  write  anj 
news  hither,  and  tbat  king  Jame»ooly  have  his  corrr*' 
epondents  by  whom  to  hear  from,  and  q)eak  to,  people 
here  ;  since  letters  ao  often  miscarry,  and  are  filled  with 
jiothing  but  what  we  should  not  hear,  and  what  nire  haye 
are  argumenta/or'tlfe  most  part  against  the  king^s  re< 
storatiDu. 

Secondly,  Since  there  is  a  great  body  of  protostants 
tbat  never  defected,  and  that  many  thousands  are  r^- 
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tHmingi  and  that  they  are  the  natural  weight  and  power 
of  these  kingdoms,  by  having  the  heads,  hands,  and 
wealth  of  their  side,  to' the  odds  and  advantage  of  at 
least  two  hundred  profestants  to  one  catholic,  the  king' 
may  think  of  nothing  short  of  a  protestant  administra- 
tion, nor  of  nothing  more  for  the  catholios  than  a  legal 
liberty  of  conscience ;  for  much  e  piuti  is  against  all 
other  notions,  io  which  all  private  passions  and  artificial 
frames  in  government  must  yield  or  break.  He  may 
reign  a  catholic  in  devotion,  but  he  must  leign  a  pro- 
testant in  government.  Cromwell  could  not,  yet  on  a 
broader  bottom,  with  a  victorious  army,  subsist  or  keep 
what  he  had  got* 

Thirdlj/.  He  must  give  us  a  model  of  this  at  St. 
G.  by  preferring  the  protcstants  that  are  with  him 
above  the  catholics ;  one  f)eing  loyal  upon  less  ties 
of  interest,  and  to  tell  the  nation  here  what  they  are  to 
hope  for  when  he  comes,        % 

Fourihfy.  •  He  must  give  encouragement  to  lords  and 
gentlemen  here  to  come  io  hiin,  at  least  seven  or  nine, 
for  a  standing  council,  which  will  make  us  here  think 
that  he  Is  in  some  degree  ours  again,  and  that  we  have 
a  relation  to  him,  and  some  interest  and  share  in  him  by 
the  men  of  quality  of  our  own  religion  that  aite  with 
him.  This  will  incomparably  facilitate  the  matter  bcie, 
nor  will  they,  when  they  come,  come  empty  and  in  their 
own  names,  which  is  still  better,  and  will  be  more  sa- 
tisfactory th^re. 

Hfthlj/*  To  induce  this,  English  protestants  should 
be  encouraged,  by  an  edict  of  liberty  from  the  king  of 
Fnmce,  to  have  chapels  at  their  own  costs,  in  which  to 
worship  Gop  after  their  respective  ways,  by  wl|icb  that 
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king  will  nitike  us  icflect  upon  his  conduct  towards  his 
Huguenots  rather  to  flow  from  the  hazard  he  thought 
JiiiBsdf  in  by  their  Miti*mouarchical  and  resisting  prin- 
ciples than  a  desire  of  persecution . 

.  IfMstl^.  All  other  requisite  measures  depending  upon 
the  acceptance  whidi  this  finds,  an  answer  hereunto  is 
.impatiently  desired  by  those  that  have  discoursed  the 
Jung's  business  td  this  maturity.  So  ended  >vith  an 
.unanimous  consent,  both  tories  and  whigs,  upon  this 
occasion^  that  are  in  a  Wciy  of  closing  in  his  interest* 

II.    The  Heads  of  tfie  Decoration. 

That  the  king  will  return  with  a  design  of  making  an 
entire  conquest  of  his  people  is  so  ridiculous  as  well  as 
jdifficult,  that  it  needs  not  be  spoken  to. 

That  the  king*s  declaration  be  worded  in  geneml 
terms  that  he  will  govern  by  the  laws ;  that  they  shall 
be  the  rule  of  his  actions ;  that  he  will  endeavour  to 
settle  liberty  of  conscience  by  law;  that  whatsoever 
things  were  formerly  done  by  him  which  occasioned 
jealousies  in  the  minds  of  his  people,  shall  be  left  to  the 
determination  of  a  parliament,  to  be  formally  and  regu* 
Jarly  called  as  soon  as  is  possible. 

That  he  has  given  sufficient  evidence  of  his  unwilling^ 
ncss  to  bring  an  army  of  strangers  into  his  kingdom,  by 
refusing  the  succours  of  France  offered  him,  and  which 
were  even  ready  to  be  embarked  upon  the  first  notice  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange's  intended  invasion. 

That  he  brings  with  him  such  an  army  only  as  is  ne« 
cessary  for  his  own  defence,  and  for  the  security  of  his 
loyal  subjects  who  shall  resort  to  him  ;  that  he  will  dis* 
miss  them  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  rid  the  nation  of  those 
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ibreii^ers  vrho  haye  inraded  it,  and  tlttmpltid  QpM  tli» 
^ws  and  liberties  of  his  people. 

The  king's  large  exercising  his  dispensing  power  gate 
the  great  alarm  to  his  people,  and  contributed  moet  at 
all  toward  a  general  defection.  Yet  when  that  powes 
came  to  be  debated  in  the  last  convention,  thfre  appeared 
so  many  difficulties  in  the  limiting  of  it,'e?er^  body, 
even  the  present  jndgesi  believing  it  necessary  that  a  dis- 
pensing power  should  be  in  the  l^ng,  that  it  was  letfall^ 
and  that  point  remains  as  it  was.  And  without  raeir- 
tioning  that  or  any  other  particular,  the  king  can  be  in 
no  danger  by  leaving  all  things  which  have  been  the  oc^ 
casions  of  jealousies  to  the  determination  of  a  parliament 
where,  besides  the  king's  professed  friends  and  servants, 
there  will  not  want  others  who  will  be  glad  of  oppcurtiH 
nity  to  ingratiate  tbem^elfeSf 
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DECLARATIONS 

Of 

KING    JAMES    II. 

A.  D.  1692-3. 


THE  contrast  between  the  iyto  declarations  of  king 
Barnes,  published  in  the  years  1699  and  1699,  the  oihI 
previous  and  the  other  subsequent  io  the  decisiYC  vic- 
tory of  La  Hogue,  is  very  obvious  and  striking.  That 
of  169S,  composed  under  the  influence  of  the  earl  of 
Melfort,  and  in  the  higK  and  sanguine  hope  of  succcis0>  is 
harsh  and  imperious ;  that  of  IGQd,  framed  accordingto 
the  sage  advice  of  the  earl  of  Middleton,  and  in  the  bout 
of  humiliation  and  disappointment^  is  full  of  conde^ 
scension  and  generosity.  The  promises  and  professions 
contained  in  the  first  were  vague  and  illusory,  in  the  se- 
cond clear  and  explicit ;  the  latter  was  indeed,  in  all 
respects,  the  best  declaration  ever  promulgated  by  the 
nbdicateil  monarch  ;  but  it  most  certainly  spoke  not  the 
fientimcnts  of  his  heart ;  for  it  was  belied  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  actions  and  conduct.  Fortunately  for  the 
kingdom  it  did  not  appear  till  the  prospect  of  a  counter*^ 
revolution  became  hopeless  and  desperate.  It  will  serve 
as  a  gratification  of  political  curiosity,  and  it  may  alsd 
answer  the  higher  purpose  of  affording  serious  and  use*, 
fill  matter  of  reflection,  to  make  some  considerable  ex- 
tracts from  both. 
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ht  Declaration  of  King  James. 

Though  an  affair  of  this  importance  spoke  for  itself, 
and  though  he  did  not  think  himself  obliged  to  say  any 
thing  more  than  that  he  came  to  assert  his  just  right, 
and  to  deliyer  his  people  from  the  oppressions  they  lay 
under,  yet  when  he  considered  how  miserably  many  of 
his  subjects  had  been  cheated  into  the  late  revolution 
by  the  arts  of  ill  men,  and  particularly  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  declaration,  he  had  thought  fit  to  do  what  lay 
in  his  power  to  open  the  eyes  of  his  subjects.  That 
when  be,  Ihe  prince,  had  thrown  off  the  mask — ^when 
his  majesty  was  universally  deserted  and  betrayed  by  his 
army,  his  ministers,  his  favourites,  and  his  very  chil- 
dren, and  at  last  rudely  forced  by  a  guard  of  forcignen 
from  his  own  palace,  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  pro* 
vide  for  his  own  security,  which  he  could  no  otherwise 
do  than  by  taking  refuge  in  France, — That  how  this 
escape  of  his  came  to  be  treated  as  an  abdication,  and 
what  a' strange  superstructure  had  been  raised  upon  it 
by  a  Company  of  men  Ulegally  met,  who,  without 
power  to  alter  the  property  of  the  meanest  subject,  had 
taken  upon  them  to  destroy  the  whole  constitution,  and 
to  make  an  hereditary  monarchy  become  elective,  &c. 
were  transactions  too  well  known  to  need  repetition. 
That  when  the  nation  considered  the  temper  and  com- 
{)Iexion,  (he  methods  and  maxims  of  the  present  usurper, 
they  would  find  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe 
tliat  the  beginning  of  his  tyranny,  like  the  five  first  years 
of  Nero,  was  like  to  prove  the  mildest  part  of  it.— That 
if  it  should  pks|se  God,  as  one  of  his  severest  judgr 
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menfs  upon  these  kiTtgdoms  for  the  many  retx^lOons  and 
perjuries  they  had  been  guilty  of,  to  continue  the  usur- 
pation during  his  life-time,  an  indisputable  title  would 
survive  in  his  issue. — That  since  he  came  with  so  good 
purposes,  and  so  good  a  cause,  he  hoped  be  should  meet 
with  little  opposition  ;  and  that  none  might  be  forced 
to  continue  in  rebellion  by  despair  of  mercy,  he  pro-^ 
miscd  and  declared,  by  the  word  of  a  king,  that,  except 
certain  persons  there  enumerated,*  all  wko,  hy  an  early 
return  to  their  dutj/y  and  ghing  any  signal  mark  of  it^ 
should  manifest  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance,  should 
not  only  have  their  respective  pardons  under  the  great 
flcal^  but  be  farther  considered  and  rewarded.  That  it 
should  be  his  great  care,  by  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  parliament,  to  repair  the  breaches  and  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  late  distractions  ;  and  that  generally  it 

.  *  Namely^  the  duke  of  Onnond,  the  marquis  of  WiDchcster,  the 
carls  of  Sunderland,  Bath,  Danby  and  Nottingham,  the  iords  New- 
port,  Delamere,  Wiltshire,  Colchester,  Cornbury,  Dunblain,  and 
Churchill,  the  bishops  of  London  and  St.  Asaph,  Sir  Robert  How- 
ard, Sir  John  Worden,  Sir  Samuel  Grimston,  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  Sir 
George  Treby»  Sir  Basil  Dixwell,  Sir  James  Oxenden,  Dr.  TiUot- 
•on,  Dr.  Burnet,  Francis  Eusscl,  Richard  Levison,  John  Trenchard, 
.csqrs.  Charles  Duncomb  of  London,  Edwards,  Napleton,  and  Hunt, 
iishermen,  and  all  those  who  offered  him  personal  indignities  at  Fe- 
yersham ;  also  all  persons  who  as  judges,  jurymen,  &c.  had  a  liand 
In  the  barbarous  murder  of  Ashton  and  Cross,  (convicted  of  high 
treason  for  going  on  board  the  French  fleet  to  give  tntenfgence,  in 
the  summer  of  1600)  &c.  and  all  spies.  But  in  fact  it  was  of  little 
importance  who  were  inckided  in  the  long  and  black  catalogue  of 
exceptions,  for  by  limiting  the  promise  of  pardon  to  those  only  who 
came  in  early,  and  who  should  afterwards  give  ant/  signal  mark  qf 
the  sincerity  qf  their  repentance,  the  whole  kingdom  was  completely 
at|iismercy% 
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ibonld  be  hi»ddight  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  le^a 
as  he  had  always  diesigned,  since  hb  coming  to  the 
iCT'owB,  in  studying  to  do  every  thing  that  might  contri* 
bate  to  the  re-establishmcnt  of  the  greatness  of  the  Eog* 
]ish  monarchy,  &c»  ^^  Thus,  says  (he  abdicated  monarch 
in  conclusion,  having  Endeavoured  to  answer  all  objec* 
iions,  anid  to  give  all  the  satisfaction  wc  can  think  of  to 
all  parties  and  degrees  of  men,  we  cannot  want  ourselves 
the  totisfaction  of  having  done  all  that  can  be  done  oq 
jonr  part,  whatever  the  event  shall  be.  And,  as  .on  tht 
ijlher  side,  if  any  of  our  subjects,  after  all  this,  shall  re^ 
main  so  obstinate  as  to  appear  in  arms  against  us,  thej 
mnst  needs  fall  unpitied  under  the  severity  of  our  jusv 
tice,  after  having  refused  such  gracious  offers  of  mercy, 
•o  tliey  must  be  answerable  to  Almighty  God  for  all  tha 
blood  that  shall  be  spilt,  and  all  the  miseries  and  con^ 
fusions  in  which  these  kingdoms  may  happen  to  be  in- 
volved by  their  desperate  and  unreasonable  opposition.'* 
1^  0  m  * 

This  is  a  genuine  picture  of  pride,  bigotry,  and  re- 
wnge,  and  happily  also  of  the  most  consummate  folly. 
finch  a  declaration  had  the  most  direct  tendency  to  unito 
an  hands  and  all  hearts  against  its  author^  Never  were 
monarch  and  minister  actuated  by  more  congenial  spi- 
rits than  James,  and  his  favourite  adviser  the  earl  of 
Melfort.  But  the  sagacity  and  moderation  of  the  earl 
of  Middleton,  whom  he  could  not  but  know  that  a  vast 
majority  <^  his  partisans  r^arded  with  an  affection  and 
veneration  equal  to  the  detestation  and  contempt  they 
entertained  for  Melfort,  prevailed  so  &r  as  to  induce  hfm 
to  issue,  at  a  time  when  it  could  produce  little  compara« 
tive  e&ct,  the  following  c 
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2d  Dcdartdhtiy 
In  tbe  preamble  to  -which  he  expressed  his  desire  fo 
give  the  fullest  satisfaction  to  all  men,  and  to  be  be- 
iiolden  to  the  lore  of  his  subjects  rather  than  \o  any 
mother  expedient  whatsoever ,  for  his  testoration.     Hi 
then  declared,  ^^  That  when  he  reflected  upon  the  ca- 
lamities of  hb  kingdom  he  ^as  willing  to  leave  nothing 
unattempted  that  might  reconcile  bis  subjects  to  thdr 
duty ;  diat  though  he^irould  not  enter  into  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  grace  and  goodness  which  he  was  ^iUing  to 
g;rant,  yet  he  did  assure  them  they  might  depend  ufxia 
cveiy  thing  that  their  own  representatives  should  oto 
to  make  them  happy ;   ft  being  his  noblest  aim  to  do 
more  for  the  constitution  than  the  most  renowned  of  hii 
ancestors :   and  in  his  opinion  his  ehiefest  interest  to 
leave  no  umbrage  for  jealousy  in  relation  to  religion,  U- 
berty  and  property.    That  for  his  part  he  was  ready 
*and  willing  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  animosity  anA 
iesentment  for  what  was  past,  and  desired  nothing  mem 
than  that  it  should  be  buried  in  perpetual  oblivion. 
That  he  did  by  this  his  declaration,  under  the  great  sea), 
solemnly  promise. his  free  pardon  and  indemnity  to  all 
who  sliould  not  oppose  him  and  his  adherents  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days  after  his  landing;  that  he  would 
with  all  sj)eed  call  together  the  representative  body  of 
the  kingdom ;  that  from  them  he  would  inform  himself 
what  were  the  united  interests  and  inclinations  of  his 
people,  and  that  with  their  concurrence  he  would  be 
•ready  to  redress  all  their  grievances,  and  give  all  those 
securities  of  which  they  should  stand  in  need ;  that  he 
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would  {Protect  and  defend. tbe  church  of  England  as  it 
'was  then  established  by  law  ;  that  he  would  with  all  car- 
nestness  recommend  to  that  parliament  such  an  impar*^ 
tial  liberty  of  conscience  as  thej/  should  think  necessary 
for  the  happiness  of  these  nations  ;  that  he  would  nol. 
dispense  with,  nor  violate  the  test ;  that  for  the  dis* 
pensing  power  in  other  matters,  he  would  leave  it  to  be 
explained  and  limited  by  parliament ;  that  he  would 
also  give  the  royal  assent  to  all  such  bills  as  were  ne« 
cessary  for  the  frequent  calling  and  holding  of  parlia- 
ments, the  free  election  and  fair  returns  of  members,  and 
to  provide  for  impartial  trials ;  and  that  be  would  ra- 
tify and  confirm  all  such  laws  made  Under  the  present 
usurpation,  as  should  be  tendered  to  him  by  that  parlia- 
ment ;  that  in  the  same  parliament  he  would  also  con- 
sent to  every  thing  that  they  should  think  necessary  to 
le-establish  the  late  act  of  settlement  in  Ireland,  made, 
in  the  reign  of  his  dearest  brother ;  that  if  any  part  of 
the  crown  revenue  had  been  burdensome  to  his  subjects, 
he  was  willing  to  exchange  it  for  any  other  assessment 
which  should  be  thought  more  easy  ;  that  in  all  these 
several  concessions  he  had  followed  the  advice,  and  con- 
formed to  the  intimations  which  he  had  received  from 
great  numbers  of  his  loving  subjects,  of  all  ranks  and 
d^rees,  who  had  adjusted  the  manner  of  hb  coming  ta 
regain  his  own  right,  and  relieve  his  people  from  op- 
pression and  slavery.  That  whereas  his  enemies  had 
endeayoured  to  affright  his  subjects  w|th  the  apprehen- 
sion of  great  sums  to  be  repaid  to  France,  he  did  posi- 
tive^ assure  them  that  his  dearest  brother,  the  most 
christian  king,  expected  no  other  ccmpensation  for  what 
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he 'had  done  for  him,  than  merely  the  gloiy  of  having 
succoured  an  injured  prtnpe ;  and  that  he  besought  God 
to  give  him  success  in  the  prosecution  of  his  right,  as 
he  sincerely  intended  to  confirm  the  Uberiies  of  hi* 
people. 


OVERTUBE 

Ot 

FRANCE   FOR   PEACE. 

A,D.  1693. 

THE  Tf  ar  in  which  France  had  been  engaged  for  se- 
veral years  past,  in  consequence  of  the  kagae  formed 
against  her  at  Augsburg,  though  carried  on  with  a  flow 
of  success  not  great  or  rapid  indeed,  but  almost  uninter* 
rupted  on  her  part,  was  by  no  means  consonant  either 
to  the  interest  or  inclinations  of  her  sovereign.  The 
dreams  of  conquest  once  indulged  by  Louis  XI 7.  had 
now  passed  away,  the  illusions  of  glory  by  which  he 
had  been  so  long  deceived  were  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
solved, and  he  b^n  at  length  to  know  the  value  of 
peace.  Though  France  still  retained  her  ascendant  in 
the  field,  under  the  auspices  of  Luxemburg  and  Cati- 
nat,  the  efforts  she  made  were  much  more  than  propor* 
tionate  to  the  advantages  gained.  The  contest  was 
in  fact  unequal,  and  the  superiority  she  aflfected  was  at- 
tended with  hatred  and  envy,  and  preserved  with  pain 
and  diflSicttlty.  Impressed  with  these  considerations^ 
the  French  monarch  had  already  made  various  secret^ 
but  ineflfoctual  advances  towards  obtuning  a  peace.  So 
early  as  in  the  year  1691,  overtures  had  been  made  to 
the  court  of  Vienna,  without  success.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year  (1693),  was  discovered 
an  artful  |uid  insidious  intrigue  of  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailtes  in  Holland,  for  the  same  purpose.    Bf .  Hal- 
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lewyn,  senior  bargo-master  of  Oordt,  vag  acciised  of 
goin^  into  Switserland,  and  there  entering  into  a  con* 
cert  with  M.  Amdot,  th  j  French  minister  to  the  can^ 
tons,  for  setting  on  foot  an  nnauthoriaed  and  clandestine 
negotiation  for  peace,  in  contempt  of  the  sereral  edicts 
prohibiting  all  correspondence  with  France.^  On  the 
examination  of  this  magistrate,  king  William  himself 
attending  in  person,  it  appeared  that  he  had  received  at 
his  house  an  emissary  from  France,  named  M.  Rbberti 
da  Plests,  who  was  empowered  to  promise  him  the  pay- 
ment of  20,000  crowns,  in  case  he  could  pteyail  upon  the 
city  of  Dordt  to  declare  for  peace,  and  that  the  example 
of  Dordt  should  be  followed  by  other  cities,  so  as  to  come 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  states  general.  The  whole 
intrigue  being  clearly  proved,  the  bnrgo-mastw  ivaa 
Sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  the  confiscatioa 
of  property.  The  French  monarch  perceiving  the  ne« 
cessity  of  a  more  public  disclosure  of  his  sentiments^ 
commissioned  the  Danphin,  who  accompanied  M.  d6 
L'Orges,  in  the  summer  of  1693,  into  Germany^  to  pub<: 
lish  a  mnnifesto,  containing  proposals  of  accommoda- 
tion, on  the  basis  of  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and 
Nimeguen,  offering  Montrqyal  and  Traerbach  as  an  equi*' 
valent  for  Strasbnrg,  an  annual  revenue  to  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  in  lien  of  his  dutchy,  and  expressing  his  will- 
ingness to  submit  the  questions  arising  from  the  re- 
unions to  the  arbitration  of  the  republic  (yf  Yenioe. 

Memorials  having  been  presented  from  the  court  of 
Versailles  to  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  con** 
formable  to  this  manifesto,  and  requesting  their  good 
offices,  the  ministers  of  those  powers  communicated  the 
contents  of  them  in  form  to  the  imperial  diet  asiembhii 

VOL,  I.  ^a 
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IM;  Rtttisbon,  hy  %liokh  tke  coftdUioiu  {>iopo8ed  were 
treated  ^h  much  oontempC)  and  it  was  decknd  that 
BO  satisfitction  would  fee  accepted  short  of  a  resUtutioii 
of  all  that  Fmikce  hid  usurped  or  acquked  since  the 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  Not  discoiiTaged  by  these  dis« 
appointmests,  the  king  of  France,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  made  tew  overtures  of  peace  lo  the  court  of  Co- 
penhagen^ in  which  were  included  various  new  conces- 
sions. And  the  Danish  minister  resident  in  London, 
presented^  in  consequence,  to  the  kii^  of  England,  by 
orden  of  his  sove^e^,  the  following  memorial,  dated 
December  11th  (O.S.)  l«9St 

Sift, 
Thb  desolation  this  present  war  carries  into  niost 
parts  of  Europe,  together  with  die  duty  incumbent  on  a 
christian  kii^.  to  apply  all  the  remedies  that  lie  in  his 
power  to  so  general  a  calamity,  oUige  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, my  master,  to  impart  to  yout  majesty  those  pro- 
posals of  peace  which  the  most  christian  king  has  com- 
municated to  him.  My  master  might  have  leasoa  to 
dediae  his  offices  towards  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
taking  upon  him  so  hnportont  a  negotiation,  ainoe  the 
advances  he  has  already  made,  as  weH  as  the  kii^  of 
Sweden,  have  not  only  proved  incflkctual,  but  likewise 
have  been  so  misconstrued  as  to  render  them  suspected. 
Nevertheless  it  is  most  evident  that,  without  any  pros- 
pect of  private  interest  (the  union  of  the  northern  crowns;, 
for  the  security  of  the  trade  of  their  respective  subjects, 
being  «d  well  established,  and  enjoying  the  privileges  of 
sieutrality,  that  the  continuation  of  the  war  might  very 
much  encrease  the  riches  of  thair  majesties'  dominioiu> 
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ibe pMlc  Wtlteeof •|S«r<»pc^  and  tie denre tosrt a  jost 
attd  lastiB^  peace- restoidd,  hare  prevailed  ab^ye  all 
eAer  oonsidentioos.  Whetefaie  the  king,  mjr  master, 
has Teproenled  to  the  most  ehmtiaii  king^  tikatliie  firo* 
posals  whtok  he  hag  laade  hkherta  towaids  a  genewl 
pe&tce  hare  been  looked  upon  bgr  the  confiaderatei  cathec 
as  a  meaas  i/o  duaaJte thoa^aad io crash  and sobduer 
ttem  one  afker  another,  than  as  a  mark  of  his  tiacere 
intentions  of  settling  the  public  repose.  '  Bat  bis.  most 
christian  magesty,  to  temove  all  manner  of  disCnist,  has 
■ot  only  by  repealed  pcotestatioas  aisased  the  king,  my 
master,  of  the  sincerity  of  his  sentimeats  in  this  Affair^ 
bat  has  likeiwke  ddirered  a  project  of  general  peace^ 
and  added  to  the  condiiiosis  that  caAoem  the  empixe, 
and  which  are  already  known  to  your  nmjesty,  some 
ethers  relating  to  the  rest  of  the  allies,  >wh*cb  a^e  o&mf*  . 
prefaended  in  the  follonring  heads : 

I.  That,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  his  armir 
have  gained  this  campaign,  no  sdtanlions  shall  bf- 
madcin  the  conditions  his  most  christian  majesty  has 
already  offered  to  the  emperor,  the  princes  and  atates  of 
the  empire,  and  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Savoy. 

IL  His  majesty  shall  restore  to  the  catholic  king  the 
important  plaoe  of  Roses,  that  of  Bel  vers,  and  whatever 
has  been  conqaered  in  Catalonia  during  the  {Mesent  war* 

III.  Towards  the  forming  a  barrier  in  the  Low'<xmn« 
tries,  which  may  remove  all  manner  of  jealousy  and  un- 
easiness from  the  stales  of  Holland,  his  most  christian 
majesty  shall,  upon  that  consideration,  restore  the  places 
of  Mons  and  Namur  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  ( 
Charkroy  to  be  raacd. 

oq9 
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'^  IV.  His  said  majesty  sbaH  restore  to  tbe  bishop  of . 
Liege  tlie  tbwn  and  castle  of  Huy,  and  reeompense  him 
ibr  Dinant  and  BotriUcm,  by  annexing^  upon  that  ac« 
eonnt,  to  bis  bishopric  such  a  portion  of  tbe  country  of 
LuzembnrjT  as  sball  be  most  coaTesient  to  tbal  bishop, 
and  judged  equivalent  by  arbitrators. 

^^  y.  His  majesty  consents  that  the  treaty  of  commerce 
made  at  Nimeguen,  ivithjlhe  states,  be  renewed  withost 
any  alteration. 

^^  VI.  His  majesty  thinks  the  states  of  Holland  will  be 
glad  to  obtain  such  important  restitutions,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  war  by  a  peace  so  advantageous  both  to 
Spain  and  all  the  allies ;  especially  after  the  prosperous 
campaigns  of  Fmnee,  which  may  still  be  attended  with 
others  no  less  successful.    But  that  neither  Holland  nor 
'  any  other  state  of  Europe  may  have  any  ground  of  ap- 
prehension that)  upon  pretence  of  new  rights,  bis  mfi- 
jesty  will  extend  the  boundaries  of  his  dominions  in  the 
liow-countries  beyond  what  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
treaty,  his  majesty  declares,  that  in  case  the  king  of 
Spain  dies  without  issue,  he  consents  that  the  Low-coun« 
tries  fall  to  the  share  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  emperor  makes  the  same  declaration. 
And  his  majesty  shall  as  well  for  himself,  as  for  the 
Dauphin,  his  son,  confirm  the  said  renunciation  by  all 
the  formalities  necessary  for  that  purpose  in  behalf  of 
his  electoral  highness. 

^^  His  most  christian  majesty  hopes  that  this  last  en* 
gagement  will  more  than  any  thing  besides  secure  to  the 
confederates  the  firmness  of  the  peace  he  shall  make 
with  him.  And  he  thinks  that  after  such  advantageous 
proposals  the  world  will  soon  know  whether  Europe 
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nay  hope  to  see  tlie  public  tranquillity  restored ;  or 
nrhetber  the  preparations  of  war  are  to  be  renewed. 

'^  This,  sir,  is  what  the  most  christian  king  has  com? 
^unicated  to  the  king,  my  master,  and  which  his  ma- 
jesty has  commanded  me  to  impart  to  yoa.  He  does 
in  no  manner  pretend  to  prescribe  rules  to  your  majesty, 
since  your  pnidence  will  best  judge  what  is  most  for 
your  glory  and  interest ;  but  however  he  thinks  these 
proposals  deserve  a  serious  consideration.  And,  be- 
cause there  is  no  mention  made  of  England,  the  king, 
my  master,  has  made  it  already  his  business  to  incline 
the  most  christian  king  not  to  insist  upon  that  which 
might  put  a  stop  to  the  general  peace.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  king,  my  master,  thinks  it  necessary  that,  in  order 
to  advance  a  work«o  profitable  and  beneficial  to  all  Eu- 
rope, a  negotiation  be  set  on  foot;  and  his  majesty  is 
the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  reason  the  winter 
will  soon  be  over ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  feared,  lest  by  de- 
laying till  the  next  campaign,  an  opportunity  be  given 
to  France  either  of  enlarging  her  conquests,  or  by  a 
powerful  irruption  into  Germany,  and  the  superiority 
of  her  forces,  to  divide  the  confederacy ;  which  would 
give  a  just  pretence  to  that  crown  of  recalling  the  oflfera 
she  has  already  made,  and  render  a  peace  very  difficulty 
if  not  altogether  impossible.  The  king,  my  master, 
does  not  only  offer  io  become  guarantee  with  all  the 
princes  and  potentates  that  will  concur  with  him,  but 
likewise  to  unite  himself,  in  particular,  with  your  ma- 
jesty, by  a  most  strict  and  indissoluble  alliance. 

^'  Upon  the  whole  matter,  the  king,  my  master,  is 
persuaded  that  nobody  has  more  reason  to  contribute  tQ 
ikis  peace  than  your  majesty,  since  it  will  confirm  tq 
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you  the  glory  and  advantages  you  hare  gained  daring 
the  war ;  and  will  besides  make  Europe  to  tie  eternally 
beholden  to  your  majesty  for  the  peace  she  groans  after* 
If  your  majesty  thinks  that  there  is  any  thing  defectire 
in  relation  to  the  security  of  the  peace,  or  that  wants  to 
be  either  altered  or  explained,  the  king,  my  master,  en- 
gages to  procore  to  your  majesty  all  the  aattsfactkni 
nnaginable :  and  if  you  are  pleased  to  confide  in  his 
mediation,  he  will  manage  it  to  your  majesty *s  entire 
satisfiiction.  Lastly,  the  king,  my  master,  has  cod»> 
manded  me  to  assure  your  majesty,  that  being  upon  se- 
teml  accounts  concerned  in  the  prosperity  of  your  royal 
family,  be  will,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  promote  its 
interest  and  advantage ;  and  desires  your  majesty  to  be 
persuaded  that  all  the  advances  he  has  made  in  this  a£> 
frir  have  no  other  aim,  and  are  grounded  on  no  other 
jptinciple. 

Had  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  thus 
liandsomeiy  and  liberally  ofiered,  been  fortunately  ac- 
cepted, the  war  might  probably  have  been  shortened 
M>me>  years  in  its  duration ;  as  there  is  t\ery  reason  to 
believe  that  peace  might  have  been  at  this  time  obtained, 
upon  as  good,  or  better  terms  than  those  it  was  after- 
wards concluded  upon  at  Ryswick,  A»  D.  1697.  But 
the  confederacy  had  not  yet  relinquished  the  hope 
4>f  humbling  the  pride  and  power  of  France ;  and  ex- 
perience only  could  teach  them  the  necessity  of  lower* 
ing  the  tone  of  their  demands,  as  they  became  gradually 
and  reluctantly  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  theb  too  san- 
guine expectations.  From  this  sera,  however,  Franca 
feemed  anxious  not  to  inflame  the  resentment  of  the 
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coafederate  powers^  by  aiming  at  new  conquests ;  and 
during  the  remaining  years  of  the  war,  she  stood  merely 
upon  the  defensive,  in  the  grand  scene  of  action  in  the 
Low-countries :  and  her  efforts  were  chiefly  exerted  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  with  a  view  to  compel  the  courts  of 
Madrid  and  Turin  to  acquiesce  in  her  propositions  for 
peace ;  without  entertaining  any  wish  or  design  to  re- 
lain  her  conquests  beyond  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees. 


€00 
MANIFESTOES 

OF 

KING    JAMES, 

RELATIVE  TO 

THE  PEACE   OF   RYSWICK, 


DURING  the  negotiations  at  Rysivick,  king  James 
published  tivq  manifestoes;  the  first  addressed  to  the 
eatholiC)  the  second  to  the  protestant  powers  of  Europe, 
filled  with  extravagant  assertions  and  querulous  com- 
plaints, to  which  no  sort  of  regard  was  paid  by  either. 
They  were,  however,  for  a  time  viewed  in  a  serious  light 
by  the  court  of  London,  and  a  yerj  able  and  excellent 
answer  was,  in  consequence,  drawn  up  under  the  imme- 
diate inspection  and  special  direction  of  king  William 
himself.  But  upon  being  apprized  that  to  answer  the 
manifestoes  in  question,  would  be  only  to  give  them  that 
sort  of  credit  which  they  did  not  at  present  possess,  the 
design  was  dropped.  In  order  that  the  pains  bestowed 
upon  the  answer  might  rot,  however,  be  wholly  lost,  it 
was  thrown  into  a  new  form  and  published,  after  a  con- 
siderable interval,  not  in  the  name  of  the  king,  but  as 
the  reply  of  a  private  individual.*  The  manifestoes  of 
Jsunes  are  very  long  and  tedious,  but  a  few  extracts 

f  Ralph,  vol.  ii.  p.  730. 
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from  them  may  be  of  aaey  as  well  to  exhibit  a  specimen 
of  the  spirit  io  which  they«are  Avritten,  as  to  introduce 
wilh  propriety  and  effect  the  answer  of  William. 

The  abdicated  monarch  begins  his  first  memorial 
with  acknowledgins:  his  apprehensions  that  truth  itsdf 
might  not  prerr.il  (i^;»i|ist  the  prejudices  of  the  times, 
but  he  could  no  i<}ijg!||Mbnceai  the  reasons  which  ought 
to  induce  the  cd|iH|l|^wers  to  ^oniribute  to  his  re* 
establishment,  without  failing  i^  hin  duty  to  God,  to 
himself,  his  son,  and  his  people.  He  ascribes  all  his 
sufferings  (o  his  religion,  which  was  no  sooner  disco- 
vered, says  he,  but  it  gave  rise  io  the  persecution  against 
him.  His  government  he  declares  to  have  been  so  just 
and  moderate  as  to  procure  him  the  aflE^^clion  and  esteem 
of  all  good  men.  Vet  no  sooner  did  the  prince  of 
Orange  set  foot  in  England,  than  the  greatest  part  of 
Ihe  nation  revolted ;  and  he  was  abandoned  and  be« 
trayed  by  his  officers,  his  domestics,  and  jeven  his  own 
children.  And  the  princes,  his  conlcderntcs,  drove  his 
ministers  from  their  courts,  and  treat*..!  his  majesty  as  a 
declared  enemy.  Every  bcxly  knew  that,  by  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  England,  the  kings  of  England  were 
answerable  for  their  actions  to  none  but  God  alone;  that, 
however,  his  majesty  had  done  noihiTig  but  what  had 
.  the  sanction  of  those  laws,  and  the  approlMi0on  of  the 
twelve  judges. 

That  there  was  a  defensive  alliance  subsisting  between 
him  and  the  states  general,  which  he  had  never  vio- 
lated ;  whereas  the  states,  instead  of  assisting  Iiim  against 
^very  invader,  had  enabled  the  prince  of  Orange  to  in- 
vade their  dominions,  while  Van  Citters,  their  minister 
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at  London,  all  the  vrhUe  assured  his  majesty y  his  masters 
would  religiously  maintaia  a  good  correspondence  ^vith 
him.    He  expressed  his  asionishment  that  princes  so 
zealous  for  religion  and  justice  as  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  Spain  bad  always  appeared^  should  become  the 
confederates  of  an  heretical  usurper  in  so  eaoRBOua  an 
action  as  the  dethroning  a  lawful  king,  a  catholic,  bis 
un  cle,  and  h  is  father-in-law.   That  if  his  enemies  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  necessity  which  they  had  brought 
him  under,  to  abandon  his  dominions  in  order  to  save 
his  life,  and  urge  it  as  a  reasonable  plea  for  depriving 
him  of  his  crown,  no  doubt  that  very  plea  would  coa- 
vince  all  reasonable  persons  of  their  unjust  procedure; 
for  no  such  person  could  help  seeing  that  this  was 
making  a  jest  of  sovereignty — ^that   the  confederate 
princes  knowing  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  upon 
them,  and  b^inniiig  to  be  already  convinced  of  the 
misrepresentations  and  falsehood  which  had  fiorpriaed 
them  into  such  prejudices  against  his  majesty,  would 
act  as  their  safety,  their  honour,  their  consciences,  and 
the  good  faith  of  the  catholic  religion  required,  in  con- 
tributing all  in  their  power  to  his  rc«establishment — ^tbat 
for  the  said  princes  to  adhere  to  the  interests  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  merely  because  they  looked  upon 
him  as  an  irreconcileable  enemy  to  France,  was  to  act  in 
a  manner  irreccmcileable  to  the  dictates  of  their  holy  re- 
ligion, and  to  render  themselves  unworthy  of  God's 
blessing — ^and   that,  upon  the  whole,  he   could  not> 
without  indignation,  listen  to  the  expedients  which  had 
been  talked   of  by  some  to  accommodate  his  afiairF^ 
namely,  of  leaving  the  prince  of  Orange  in  possession  of 
the  crown  for  life,  on  condition  it  should  be  secured,  on 
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Us  deaib,  to  the  prince  of  Wales ;  as  if  it  was  possil^ 
for  bis  majesty,  with  a  safe  conscteiice,  to  abandon  the 
justice  of  bis  canse,  together  with^iis  duty  to  God,  to 
his  posterity,  and  to  his  subjects,  by  authorizing  and  le- 
gitiniiiing  what  a  tumultuous  assembly,  without  autho- 
rity, had  enacted  in  favour  of  an  usurper,  and  against 
tlie  religion,  &c. 

In  the  SECOND  menaorial  or  manifesto,  addressed  to  the 
protestant  powers,  he  declares  that  the  observance  of 
•oaths,  the  obedience  due  to  lawful  sovereigns,  and  to  the 
laws  of  society,  were  equally  binding  to  all  who  called 
themselves  christians,  and  oven  (o  nations  the  most  bar* 
barous.  Neither  could  any  of  the  said  protestant  princ<» 
and  states  deny  tliat  they  had  complimented  the  said 
king  on  his  aca'ssion  to  the  throne,  anu  on  the  birth  of 
the  prince  of  Wales ;  that  thny  had  entered  into  treaties 
with  him,  &c.  How  then  could  they  excuse  themselves 
for  having' broke  their  faith  to  his  majesty,  and  united 
with  his  enemies  against  him,  without  any  previous  de- 
claration of  war,  without  the  least  cause  of  complaint, 
or,  as  it  should  seem,  the  shadow  of  any,  seeing  that, 
since  the  Revolution,  they  had  assigned  Done,  &c. 

The  ANswEn  to  the  first  memorial  begins  with  ob- 
serving, "  that  the  king  of  Great  Britain  does  not  won- 
der to  see  a  prince,  who  Iras  for  so  long  a  time  sought  to 
take  away  his  lite  in  the  blackest  methods,  endeavour 
oow,  likewise,  to  attack  his  honour  even  ia  the  indecent- 
est  expressions,  of  which  the  late  memorial  is  full.  The 
late  king,  while  he  was  in  Ireland,  did  himself  concert 
with  one  Jones,  the  way  of  murdering  the  king.  But 
so  tender  was  his  majesty  of  the  honour  of  a  person  so 
nearly  related  to  him^  that  be  gave  order  to  suppress  thai 
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matter,  though  the  authentical  proofe  of  it  are  jei  ez« 
tant  in  letters  and  other  papers  taken  in  the  late  earl  of 
Tyrconiid's  cabinet.*  Grandval's  confession  is  well 
known ;  and  sir  John  Fcnwick  did  lately  claim  merit, 
by  his  diverting  another  design  io  murder  the  king,  pur- 

*  The  account  given  by  bishop  Burnet,  from  whom  alone  we  have 
any  particulars  of  tliis  nefarious  design,  is  as  follows :  "  Among  the 
rarl  of  Tyrconnel's  papers  there  was  one  letter  writ  to  queen  Mary, 
at  St.  Gennaine's,  the  night  before  the  battle,  t.  e,  of  the  fioync. 
But  it  was  not  sent.  In  it  he  said  he  looked  on  all  as  lost,  and  ended 
It  thus:  '  I  have  now  no  hope  in  any  thing  but  in  Jones's  business.' 
The  marquis  of  Carmartlien  told  me,  that  some  weeks  before  the 
king  went  to  Ireland,  he  had  received  an  advertisement  that  one 
named  Jones,  an  Irishman,  who  had  served  so  long  in  France  and 
Holland,  that  he  spoke  both  languages  well,  was  to  be  sent  over  to 
murder  the  king.  And  sir  Robert  Southwell  told  me  that  he,  as 
secretary  of  state  for  Ireland,  .had  looked  into  all  TyrconnePs  pa- 
pers, and  the  copies  of  the  letters  he  wrote  to  queen  Mary,  which 
he  had  still  in  his  possession.  And  he  gave  me  the  copies  of  two  of 
them.  In  one  of  these  he  writes  that  Jones  was  come ;  that  his  pro- 
position was  more  probable  and  liker  to  succeed  than  any  yet  made. 
His  demands  were  high,  but  he  added — if  any  thing  can  be  high  for 
such  a  service.  In  another  he  writes,  tliat  Joaes  bad  been  with  the 
king,  who  did  not  like  the  thing  at  first :  but,  he  added,  we  have 
now  so  satisfied  him  both  in  conscience  and  honour,  that  every  thing 
is  done  that  Jones  desires.  Southwell  farther  told  me,  that  Neagle, 
the  altomey-general,  had  furnished  him  with  money,  and  a  poignard 
of  a  particular  construction.  He  was  for  some  time  delayed  in  Dub- 
lin, and  the  king  had  passed  over  to  Ireland  before  he  could  reach 
him.  We  could  never  hear  of  him  more :  so  it  is  likely  he  went 
away  with  his  money.  A  paper  was  drawn  of  all  this  matter,  and 
designed  to  be  published ;  but  upon  second  thoughts,  the  king  and 
queen  had  tliat  tenderness  for  king  James,  that  they  stopped  the 
publishing  to  the  world  so  shameful  a  practice.  The  king  said  upon 
this  to  himself,  that  God  had  preserved  him  out  of  many  dangers, 
and  he  trusted  he  would  still  preserve  him.*' — ^Burnet,  vol.  iiJ,  p.  7(1. 
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snant  to  a  commisinon,  that  though  it  was  not  come 
o^er,  jet  VfBs  afirmed  to  be  signed  by  the  late  king* 
His  having  laid  the  design  of  murdering  the  king  a  year 
ago,  and  his  having  sent  over  persons,  and  a  commission 
to  that  effect,  have  been  so  undeniably  proved,  that  all 
Europe  is  still  full  of  horror  at  it.  At  such  practices 
heathens  would  be  ashamed.  Tlie  pursuing  them  year 
after  year  deserves  severed  words  than  the  king  thinks 
fit  to  use,  even  after  such  a  provocation ;  such  regard 
is  had  to  the  high  birth  and  the  rank  which  that  prince 
oncer  held  in  the  world.  The  king  liad  the  less  reason 
to  expect  such  practices  from  the  late  king,  because, 
though  he  had  him  so  long  in  hb  power  he  did  him  no 
hurt  nor  put  him  under  any  restraint.  He  refused  to 
hearken  to  the  advices  that  many  gave  him  of  securing 
bis  person  till,  a  general  peace  should  be  made ;  or  at 
least  till  Ireland  should  be  reduced.  .  Some  ivho  offered 
those  advices  are  now  in  the  late  king's,  interest;  and 
can,  if  they  please,  inform  him  of  the  truth  of  this  mat- 
ter.' The  late  king  himself  desired  to  be  attended  by 
some  of  the  Dutch  guards  when  he  went  to  Rochester, 
and  sent  to  the  count  de  Solmes  to  that  effect ;  who  im- 
mediately ordered  it,  without  any  direction  of  the  king, 
who  was  not  then  come  to  London.  When  the  king 
knew  of  it,  he  sent  orders  to  those  guards  to  wait  about 
thelatekingin'what  manner  he  himself  should  command. 
His  majesty  did  not  come  to  England  on  design  to  de- 
throne the  late  king,  but  declaring  $i  full  purpose  to  leave 
the  caieand  settlement  of  the  nation  io  the  parliament. 
And  when  some  lords  were  sent  to  him  by  the  late  king, 
to  ask  him  what  it  was  that  he  pro|K>sed,  his  answer  was, 
that  he  desired  that  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
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jnent  might  be  brought  into  a  state  oonibrmable  iaihe 
laws  then  in  being ;  so  that  no  persons  who  wace  under 
legal  incapacities  might  continue  in  public  offices  or 
trust,  and  that  a  parliament  might  be  caDql  and  sit  in 
lull  fnoodom,  both  armies  being  at  an  equal  distance 
from  it :  that  so  proper  retm^dies  might  he  applied  to  ail 
the  distempers  into  which  thobe  violent  counsels  had 
Ihrown  the  nation.  By  this  it  appeared  how  firmly  the 
king  had  adhered  to  liis  declaration.  During  thi*  ne** 
gotiation^  anfl  after  the  late  king  had  notice  giTen  hinr 
what  the  king^s  demands  were,  he,  upon  reasons  best 
known  to  him&elf,  threw  up  all,  and  abandoned  the  go* 
Ternment :  and  left  his  army  looi>e  uppn  the  nation^  and 
ihe  rubble  upon  Ihe  city  of  LoiKlon,  and  withdrew  him- 
self; by  which  he  did  all  that  in  him  lay  to  cast  these 
kingdoms  into  most  violent  convulsions,  and  exposed 
even  his  own  friends  to  all  the  hardsliips  that  might 
have  been  apprehended  from  enraged  multitudes.  For 
If  the  providence  of  God,  and  the  natural  gentleness  of 
the  people  of  £ngland,  had  not  proved  effectual  re* 
straints,  this  nation  had  become  a  scene  of  fire  and 
bhiod,  which  the  enemies  of  this  kingdom  persuaded  the* 
late  king  to  venture  on,  rather  than  to  stay  and  miEkr  a 
parliament  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  miseries  the 
nation  was  fallen  under,  and  to  secure  thmr  religion  and 
property.  Upon  this,  that  part  of  the  nation,  which 
bad  till  then  adhered  to  the  late  king,  finding  them- 
selves abandoned  by  him,  desired  that  the  king  would 
assume  the  administration  of  his  forsaken  govermneDt ; 
which  he  consented  to  do  till  a  convention  of  the  states 
should  be  brought  together  to  give  it  a  full  and  legal 
sanction.    He  did  take  a  most  particular  case  that  the 
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electbns  slionld  be  carried  on  wilh  all  possible  freedom; 
iM»t  only  wttboat  vblence  and  tbreatenings,  but  even 
without  recommendations  or  any  sort  of  practice)  how 
usnal  and  how  innocent  soever.    The  like  care  secured 
their  liberty  when  they  met.     Every  man  argiied  and 
voted  in  the  great  deliberations  tlien  on  foot,  both  with 
freedom  and  safety.    Nor  did  the  king  speak  to  any 
person,  or  suffer  any  to  speak  in  his  name  to  persuade^ 
much  less  to  threaten,  those  who  seemed  still  to  adhere 
to  the  late  king^s  interest :  so  strict  was  he  in  observing 
the  promises  he  had  made  in  his  declaration.     It  was 
thought  a  remissness  and  a  hazarding  the  public  too 
much  to  interpose  or  move  so  little  in  those  matters  as 
he  then  did.     The  convention  came  to  a  full  resolution, 
and  judged  that  the  late  king  had  broke  the  original 
contract  upon  which  this  government  was  at  first  founded, 
and  after  that  had  abandoned  it ;  so  that  it  was  neces* 
sary  for  them,  being  thus  forsaken  by  him,  to  see  to 
their  own  security.     And  as  they  judged  that  the  late 
king^s  right  to  govern  them  was  sunk,  so  they  did  not 
think  it  Was  necessary  or  incunfibent  on  them  to  examine 
that  which  the  whok  nation  in  general,  as  n'ell  as  the 
king  in  particular,  had  just  reason  to  call  in  question, 
concerning  the  birth  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales. 
When  the  late  king  had  quite  dissolved  the  tie  of  the 
nation  to  himself,  they  thought  they  had  no  farther  con- 
cern upon  them  to  inquire  into  that  matter ;  and  there* 
fixe  they  thought  fit  to  let  it  remain  in  that  just  doubt- 
fulness under  which  the  late  king^s  own  method  of  pro- 
ceedings had  brought  it.     Besides  that,  a  particular 
Gate  had  been  taken  by  the  late  king  to  cause  all  those 
41^  had  been  in  the  management  of  that  matter,  or 
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-were  suspected  of  having  a  share  in  the  artifices  about 
it,  to  be  carried  over  into  France,  so  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  come  at  (hose  persons,  by  the  interrogating  of 
whom,  trulh  might  have  been  found  out.  The  kingez* 
pressed  no  ambitious  desires  of  mounting  the  throne. 
The  addresses  of  both  houses,  and  the  state  of  Europe, 
which  seemed  desperate  without  a  mighty  support  from 
England,  determined  him  in  that  matter.  But  as  he 
can  appeal  to  God  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  who 
alone  knows  them,  so  he  has  an  infinite  number  of  wit- 
nesses whp  saw,  and  can  justify,  bis  whole  conduct  in 
the  progress  of  that  revolution,  if  it  were  fit  for  him  to 
appeal  to  them." 

In  the  answer  to  the  second  memorial  of  king  James, 
it  is  observed  in  justification  of  the  Revolution,  <^  that 
nothing  was  done  in  the  progress  of  it  but  that  which  he 
made  inevitable  by  some  act  or  other  of  his  own.  It 
went  not  upon  false  suggestions,  nor  barely  upon  the 
pretences  of  redressing  particular  grievances  or  some 
doubtful  oppressions,  much  less  on  the  ambitious  de- 
signs of  bis  majesty,  that  are  so  oRen  and  so  maliciously 
represented  as  the  true  causes  of  the  Revolution.  It 
was  the  late  king's  open  throwing  off*  the  restraint  of 
law,  and  his  s^etting  about  a  total  subversion  of  the  con- 
stitution, that  drove  the  nation  to  extreme  courses.  The 
oaths  of  allegiance  can  be  understood  only  in  the  sense 
limited  by  law,  and  so  they  cannot  be  conceived  to  bind 
subjects  to  a  king  who  would  not  govern  them  any  longer 
unless  he  might  be  allowed  to  do  it  against  law.  A  re- 
volution so  brought  about  carries  in  it  no  precedent 
against  the  security  of  government  or  the.  peace  of  man- 
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kind.  That  ivhicli  an  absolute  necessity  enforced  at  one 
time,  can  be  no  warrant  for  irregular  proceedings  at  any 
other  time,  unless  it  be  where  the  like  necessity  shall  re- 
quire the  like  remedies.  But  since  the  late  king  thinks 
fit  to  reflect  on  the  oaths  of  subjects,  he  ought  also  to 
remember  the  oath  which  he  himself  swore  at  his  coro- 
nation, to  defend  the  church  df  England,  and  to  main- 
tain the  laws ;  to  neither  of  which  he  shewed  any  regard 
in  his  whole  government,  but  set  himself  to  overturn 
both.  The  many  alterations  that  have  been,  made  in 
the  succession  to  the  crown  of  England  upon  occasions 
that  were  neither  so  pressing  nor  so  important  as  those 
of  late  were,  should  have  obliged  those  who  penned  this 
memorial  to  be  more  reserved  and  less  positive  in  affirm- 
ing things  so  contrary  to  the  known  history  of  this 
kingdom.  These  revolutions  were  confirmed  by  laws 
iivhich  were  not  afterwards,  upon  succeeding  changes^ 
repealed ;  for  they  continue  still  in  force.  Nor  was  the 
crown  of  England  ever  reckoned  to  be  such  a  property 
to  those  who  held  it,  that  they  might  use  it  or  dispose 
of  it  at  pleasure,  as  the  memorial  seems  to  suppose." 

A  third  manifesto  or  protest  against  the  peace  about 
io  be  concluded,  ^^  without  his  participation,''  dated 
June  8,  1687,  and  addressed  to  all  the  princes  and 
powers  of  Europe,  was  afterwards  published  by  king 
James,  of  which  no  sort  of  notice  was  taken  in  any  mode 
ifhatever,  by  any  of  the  parties  concerned. 
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CONFERENCES  OF  ttALLE. 


There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  posUire  testimony 
of  king  James's  memoirs,  corroborated  bj  those  of  the 
duke  of  Berwick,  that  in  the  famous  conferences  held  at 
Halle,  between  marshal  BoufHers  and  the  earl  of  Port* 
land,  pending  the  negotiations  at  Ilyswick,  overtures  oa 
the  part  of  the  king  of  France  were  made  by  the  former 
in  favour  of  the  infant  son  of  James,  which  were  not 
wholly  rejected  by  William  :  but  the  folly  and  bigotry 
of  the  abdicated  monarch  rendered  all  sudi  projects  im* 
practicable. 

We  have,  from  two  very  high  authorities,  narratives 
■omewhat  vague  and  general  indeed  of  what  passed  at 
these  conferences ;  but  neither  bishop  Burnet,  who  re* 
ceived  his  account  from  the  earl  of  Portland,  or  M.  de 
Torcy,  who  had  his  information,  in  all  probability^ 
from  M.  Boufflers,  make  the  least  mention  of  the  over- 
tures above  alluded  to ;  both  the  negotiators  being,  no 
doubt,  under  strong  injunctions  of  seciesy  as  to  this 
point.    The  statement  of  Dr.  Burnet  is  as  follows : 

^^  While  they  were  negotiating,  by  exchanging  pa* 
pen,  which  was  a  slow  method,  subject  to  much  delay, 
and  too  many  exceptions  and  evasions,  the  marshal 
Boufflers  desired  a  conference  with  the  earl  of  Portland, 
and  by  the  ordor  of  their  masters  they  met  four  times, 
and  w^e  long  alone.  That  lord  told  me  himself  that 
the  subject  of  these  conferences  was  concerning  kiDi; 
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James.  The  king  desired  to  know  bow  the  king  of 
France  intended  to  dispose  of  bim,  and  bow  be  could 
own  him  and  yet  support  the  other.  The  king  of  France 
would  not  renounce  the  protecting  him  bj  an j  article  of 
the  treaty ;  but  it  was  agreed  between  them  that  the 
king  of  France  should  give  him  no  assistance,  nor  give 
the  king  any  disturbance  on  his  account,  and  that  he 
fbould  retire  from  the  court  of  France,  either  to  Avi- 
gnon or  Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  his  queen  should 
bave  50,000/^  a  year,  which  was  her  jointure  settled 
after  bis  death,  and  that  should  now  be  paid  her,  he 
being  reckoned  as  deafl  to  the  nation;  and  in  thbthe 
king  very  readily  acquiesced.  These  meetings  made 
the  treaty  go  on  with  more  dispatch,  this  tender  point 
being  once  settled." — Bishop  Burnet s  History ^  vol.  iii* 
p.  277. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark  on  this  account,  that  the  bi« 
shop  erroneously  supposed  the  object  of  the  conferences 
to  bave  been  merely  the  satisfaction  of  king  William, 
in  relation  to  the  disposal  of  the  person  of  king  James : 
although,  had  this  been  the  fact,  the  first  overture  must 
doubtless  have  proceeded  from  the  king  of  England, 
and  not  from  the  king  of  France,  contrary  to  the  bi- 
8hop*s  own  statement.  The  narrative  of  the  marquis  d« 
Torcy  is  more  full  and  satisfactory. 

<<  Vers  la  fin  de  I'et^,  1697,  les  trait^s  de  la  pair 
g^nirale  ^tant  pr6ts  k  signer  k  Ryswick,  &  les  armies  en- 
core en  campagne,  le  mar^chal  de  Boufflers  eut  k  la  vue 
de  Tune  et  de  Tautre  arm6e,  quatre  conferences  avec  le 
comte  de  Portland,  n6  HoUandois,  confident  intime  da 
roi  d'Angleterre  dont  il  avoit  €\&  page.  On  a  ikusse* 
■lent  publie  que  le  partage  de  la  succenion  d'£sjpagne 
eb2 
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avoit  ete  regie  dans  les  conferences;  il  n'en  fut  pas 
question,  elles  roulerent  sur  trois  articles. 

^^  Le  roi  Guillaurae  dcmandoit  par  le  premier,  que 
ees  ennemis  ne  rcfussent  ni  secours  ni  assistance  de  la  pari 
de  la  France.  II  specifioit  particuli^rement  le  roi 
Jaques  II.  son  bcau-p&re :  et  pour  plus  grande  sfirete^ 
Portland  insistoit  k  faire  sortir  de  France  ce  Prince  in- 
fortune,  et  a  Tobliger  a  porter  ses  malheurs,  soil  a  Route, 
8oit  en  tel  autre  lieu  de  Tunivers  qu'il  lui  plairoit  de 
cboisir. 

^^  Le  marechal  de  Boufflera  demandoit  de  la  part  da 
roi,  d'ins£rer  dans  le  traite  de  paix  qu'il  seroit  accorde 
une  amnestie  g£n£rale  aux  Anglois  qui  avoient  suivi  le 
roi  Jaques  en  France,  &  de  plus,  la  restitution  de  leurs 
biens,  condition  que  le  comte  de  Portland  rejetta,  sous 
pr£iexte  que  le  roi  son  mattre  ne  seroit  pas  en  siiret6  en 
Angleterre  s'il  consentoit  k  Taccorder. 

^^  Le  troisi^me  article  agit6  dans  ces  conferences  re- 
gardoit  la  ville  d'Orange.  Le  marechal  de  Boufflers 
demandoit  que  Tentr^e  &  toute  habitation  dans  cette 
ville  fussent  interdites  aux  sujets  du  roi,  qui  prevoyoit 
que  Ics  nouYcaux  convertis  attach^  encore  k  leurs  pre- 
mieres erreurs,  accoureroient  des  provinces  dont  Orange 
est  environn6e,  &  s'^tabliroient  dans  cette  ville,  s'ils  en 
avoient  la  liberte. 

<^  Portland  soutint  que  rinterdiclion  dcniandde  seroit 
contraire  k  la  pr^tendue  souverainet6  d'Orange ;  toute^ 
fob  il  convint  que  le  roi  son  maitre  donneroit  secrete- 
ment  parole  d'empteher  tout  sujet  du  roi  de  s'etablir  a 
Orange  sans  la  permission  dc  sa  majeste. 

^VLes  conferences  roulerent  sur  ces  dilferens  articles.'* 
Memoires  de  M.  dc  Torcy^  vol.  i.  p,  84-5. 
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SECT.     I. 

ExrnACT  FROM  torcy's  memoirs. 

AFTER  the  peace  (i.  e.  of  Ryswick)  theearl  of  Port* 
land,  by  birth  a  Hollander,  came  to  France  in  qnality 
of  ambassador  extraordinary  from  the  king  bi^  master. 
He  protested  that,  in  conformity  to  the  intentions  of  his 
sovereign,  he  ardently  desired  to  contribute  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  perfect  intelligence  which  the  king  of 
Engknd  wished  to  form>  and  to  entertain  with  his  ma- 
jesty, persuaded  tliat  this  union,  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  Europe,  was  in  consequence  no  less  so  io 
the  permanency  of  the  peace. 

The  event  most  likely  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope was  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain.  There  was 
every  reason  to  expect  tiiat  this  catastrophe  must  soon 
lake  place ;  the  maladies  of  that  prince  being  frequent, 
and  his  weakness  of  constitution  such,  that  each  relapse 
threatened  to  be  fatal.  King  William,  a  prince  able 
and  enlightened,  could  not  be  blind  to  the  commotion 
which  this  great  event  would  pj-oduce  in  Europe.  He 
knew,  of  consequence,  the  necessity  of  taking  just  mea- 
sures, and  timely  ones,  in  order  to  prevent  the  renewal  of 
fi  general  war»   His  ambassador  affirmed  that  this  prince 
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i¥ished  to  merit  the  friendship  of  the  king ;  and  bcin^' 
birnself  in  possession  of  bis  master's  confidence,  there 
Tvas  ground  to  believe  that  be  bad  been  destined  to  this 
important  mission  in  preference  to  an  Englishman  whose 
fidelity  might  baye  been  less  tried,  and  more  liable  to 
suspicion. 

These  circumstances,  joined  to  the  sincere  debire  of 
maintaining  the  peace,  determined  the  king  to  propose 
to  the  king  of  England,  a  partition  of  the  si^amsh 
MONARCHY,  nearly  in  the  spirit  of  that  Mhich  his  ma« 
jesty  bad  made  ^ritb  the  emperor  Leopold  in  the  year 
1668. 

The  Prino©  of  Orange,  become  king  of  England 
tinder  the  name  of  William  III.  had  been  the  oracle  of 
the  league  formed  against  France  during  the  last  ^ar. 
He  disposed  with  sovereign  po^ver  all  the  resolutions  of 
the  republic  of  Holland,  and  although  thwarted  inEng* 
land,  to  which  country  he  had  been  invited  and  received 
ten  years  before  as  the  deliverer  of  the  nation,  he  might 
be  certain  that  he  would  not  be  opposed  in  the  mea<« 
sures  be  might  take  to  maintain  the  peace,  the  power  of 
making  which,  Su  well  as  of  declaring  war,  is  included 
in  the  prerogative  of  (he  kings  of  Enghind,  notwith<« 
standing  the  limits  which  the  laws  of  the  country  pre* 
scribe  to  the  royal  aiithority. 

The  two  ministers  whom  the  king  ordered  to  confevr 
-with  the  earl  of  Portland,  had  it  in  charge  to  propose  n 
treaty  between  his  majesty  and  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  regulate  the  partition  of  the  monarchy  of 
Spain,  upon  the  model  of  the  eventual  treaty  made  be* 
twcen  the  king  and  the  emi>eror,  in  1668.  As  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  intentions  of  the  king  his  master,  i^ 
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lative  to  a  proposition  entirely  new  to  him,  and  of 
sUch  importance,  he  desired  time  to  dispatch  a  messen* 
^r,  and  to  receive  orders  from  his  court;  persuaded, 
however,  that  his  sovereign  wguld  receive  the  project 
confided  to  him  by  his  majesty  as  a  certain  proof  of  the 
desire  which  the  king  had  already  testified  of  preserving 
the  peace  inviolate. 

It  was  then  the  month  of  March,  1698.  The  count 
de  Tallard,  since  marechal  and  peer  of  France,  whom 
the  king  had  named  ambassador  extraordinary  to  tlie 
-king  of  Engkind,  departed  for  London,  apprized  of. the 
proposition  made  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  and  charged 
to  inform  his  majesty  of  the  answer  of  the  king  of  Great 
^ritain^'^-YoL  i.  p*  253-8. 


SECT.    II. 

LETTERS  FBOM   KING   WILLIAM   TO   PENSION  ART 
IIEINSltfS. 

Kensington f  January  3,  1698,  N*  S. 
Since  my  last  I  have  received  your  letters  of 
fi7th  and  31st  December.  What  the  French  ambassa^ 
dors  have  said  io  you,  that  something  must  be  done  by 
the  Republic,  France  and  me,  towards  maintaining  the 
peace,  surprizes  me  muoh  t  and  I  am  of  opinion,  with 
yon,  that  it  relates  to  the  guarantee  between  the  em- 
peror, the  empire  and  us.  The  earl  of  Portland  will 
readily  be  able  io  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  affair  in 
France';  and  this  is  a  further  reason  for  hastening  his 
departure  as  much  as  possible* 

WILLIAM  R. 
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Windsor^  March  18,  IC98. 

I  iEND  you  herewith  a  letter  I  received  yester- 
day evening,  by  a  courier,  from  the  earl  of  Portland ; 
you  will  judge  of  the  great  importance  of  the  affair.  I 
have  writ  to  him  to  keep  this  important  negotiation  on 
foot,  and  to  try  to  bring  the  French  to  particubirs,  that 
one  may  then  be  the  better  able  to  judge  what  is  pos« 
sible  to  be  done  in  this  business.  I  beg  you  will  write 
your  sentiments  on  this  important  affair  to  the  carl  of 
Portland,  by  a  courier,  that  it  may  be  done  with  so- 
xrcsy,  for  you  know  df  what  consequence  it  is.  You 
will  recollect  the  discourse  we  had  on  this  subject  at 
Loo,  and  I  believe  also  at  the  Hague.  It  will  be  necesr 
sary  you  should  write  rather  amply  to  the  earl  of  Port* 
land,  and  send  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  for  my  informal 
tion,  and  also  return  bis  to  me,  for  you  see  I  have  not  a 
copy  of  it, 

WILLIAM  R. 

INCLOSURE. 

HiBR  Messrs.  de  Pomponne  &  de  Torcy  mc  vinrent 
voir,  et  me  dirent,  que  c'etoit  par  ordre  du  Roi  Trcs- 
Chr6tien  pour  me  dire  qu*il  vouloit  bien  se  servir  de  moi 
dans  une  chose  de  la  plus  grp.nde  importance,  et  qui  de* 
mandoit  le  plus  grand  secret :  qu'il  me  temoignoit  avoir 
une  entiere  confiance  en  moi..  Apris  que  j*avois  re* 
pondu  comme  je  devois,  Mons.  de  Pomponne  dit  que 
comme  les  sentimens  du  Roi  son  maitre  etoient  sinceres 
pour  le  roaintien  de  la  paix,  et  que  Ton  etoit  entiere* 
ment  persuade  que  ceux  de  V.  M.  6toient  de  m£me,  il 
falloit  songer  a  ce  qui  en  pourroit  causer  riuterruption, 
pour  s'entendre  a  la  preveuir;  que  la  mort  du  Roi  d'£s« 
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{Ague,  qui  pourroit  suryenir  inopinement,  ct  laquelh 
rameneroit  les  mfimes  trdubles,  dont  nous  venions  de  ' 
Bortir,  ^toit  de  cette  nature  que  le  Roi  T.  Chr.  souhailoit 
d'entter  avec  Y.  M.  dans  les  liakons  qui  pourroient 
pr^venir  de  si  grands  maux ;  que  l^Espagnc  tombant 
entre  les  mains  de  Tempereur  il  se  pourroit  rendre  niaitre 
de  toute  I'ltaiie,  et  si  absolu  dans  Tempire  que  nous 
ETions  tout  lieu  de  craindre  sa  trop  grande  force ;  que 
pour  cet  efFet  le  Roi  T.  Chr.  souhaitoit  d'cntrer  en  con- 
cert avec  V.  M.  touchant  la  dite  succession,  Sc  souhai* 
toit  de  savoir  si  elle  incltnoit,  et  quelles  conditions  & 
sftfet^s  elle  voudroit  pour  entrer.  Je  lui  repondis  que 
jVtois  surpris  de  la  proposition  qu^il  me  faisoit,  quoi- 
que  je  ne  pouvois  pas  manqucr  de  considerer  la  mort  du 
Roi  d*£spagne  comme  une  cbose  que  nous  rejettoit  in- 
dubitablement  dans  la  guerre.  Que  cependant  Von  re- 
gardoit  cela  comme  un  mal  inevitable,  et  que  Ton  csp^* 
roit  settlement  que  cela  n'arriveroit  pas  sitdt ;  que  je 
voyois  Vini6xH  de  TAnglelerre  et  de  la  HoUande  de 
s^opposer  a  un  accommoderaent,  tant  a  Fegatrd  de  la 
force  de  mer,  que  du  commerce  par  tout  le  monde  ;  que 
je  ne  voyois  pas  comment  il  6loit  possible  que  V.  Ai, 
pent  faire  aucune  r^ponse,  qu'en  general,  sur  une  telle 
proposition,  k  moins  que  Ton  ne  me  dit  les  sentimens  du 
Roi  T.  Cbr.  k  Tegard  des  particularity  de  ce  qu'il  vou- 
loit  proposer.  II  me  repondit  qu'il  ne  pouvoit  pas  en- 
tier  dans  des  particularites,  taut  que  Ton  ne  savoit  pas 
vos  sentimeos  en  general,  et  qu'alors  mdme  il  falloit  sa- 
voir d'elle  ce  qu'ellc  jugeroit  convenable  pour  rin(er£t 
&  la  sfirete  des  deux  nations.  Je  dis  que  j'^tois  sur 
quand  j'ecrivois  &y.  M.  dans  les  termes  g^neraux  dans 
ksquels  il  me  parloit,  que  je  ne  pouvois  attendre  tout  au 
Diieux  d'autre  r6ponse>  sinoo  qu'elle  vouloit  bien  6cQti^ 
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ter  ce  ^a*on  lui  proposoit.  Et  comme  je  vis  enfia  que 
je  pe  pouvois  pas  en  tirer  davantage,  je  lui  dis  comme 
par  dlscours  mes  sentimens  particuliers,  et  tout  ce  que 
je  croiroifi  qui  pourroii  Atre  confre  notie  intiiet ;  ce  que 
je  ne  r6pdterai  pas  pour  ^viter  la  longueur  de  ma  lettie* 
A  quoi  il  me  r6pondit  que  pour  oe  qui  ^toit  des  Pais*basy 
Ton  en  conviendroit  aisement,  de  maniere  que  Ton  en 
eeroit  satisfait  comme  Y.  M.  le  soahaiteroit ;  que  pour 
FEspague  mtoe.  Ton  donneroit  des  surety  suflisan(es 
qu'elle  ne  viendroit  jamais  sous  la  domination  d'un 
mdme  Roi  avec  la  France ;  mais  pour  les  Indes>  ni  la 
sQretd  du  commerce  de  la  Meditcrrau^,  sur  lesqueliea 
deux  choses  je  (ouchai  beaucoup,  il  ne  me  repondit 
ricn^  demandant  seulement  que  je  voulusse  rcndre 
compte  &  y.  M.  de  ce  qu'il  m'avoit  propose,  et  d^clarA 
des  sentimens  du  Roi  son  maitre  et  d'etre  inform^  des 
votrcs,  Sire.  Je  n'ai  pas  voulu  dire  rien  qui  pouvoit  an« 
cunement  faire  juger  que  ce  fussent  les  intentions  de  Y. 
M.  particulierement  quand  on  ne  sauroit  que  si  peu  oa 
point,  C*est  pourquoi  j*attendrai  pour  savoir  la  yo« 
lont^  de  Y.  M.  sur  la  chose  meme,  et  la  conduite  qu^elle 
veut  que  je  tienne;  et  cependant  si  j'en  ai  Toccasion,  je 
parlerai  encore  en  discours  a  Mons*  de  Pomponne  pour 
Tengagcr  a  lui  faire  decouvrir  ses  sentimens  un  peu  plus. 
Je  supplie  Y.  M.  de  pardonner  les  fautes  de  ma  kttiei 
qui  n'est  pas  d'une  nature  k  la  faire  voir  k  ame  qui  vire 
de  mes  gens,  et  que  j'ai  k  peine  le  tems  de  relire,  biea  . 
moins  d*cn  tirer  les  minutes,  paroeque  M*  le  Dauphin 
m'a  envoj^  chercher  pour  aller  toute  presttitement  jk  la 
chasse  avec  lui,  ce  que  je  n'ai  pas  voulu  excuser,  ni  ne 
puis  remetire  plus  tard.  Je  m'en  vais  monter  en  ca« 
rosse  pout  aller  k  Meudon*  Le  comte  de  Tallard  part 
aujourd'hui :  je  crois  que  Ton  a  attendu  expr&  si  lonf« 
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iem%  k  me  parler  de  ceci,  pour  Eepouvoir  servir  de  lui 
dans  cette  affaire,  en  cas  que  Ton  ne  ae  trouve  pas  satis* 
fiiit  de  moi;  quoique  la  roideur  que  j*ai  marqu£  sur 
tontes  les  diiBoult^  que  Ton  m'a  faites,  soit  approurte 
de  tout  le  moude  k  la  cour,  et  que  I'on  lejette  toute  k 
faute  sur  les  introducteurs  que  M.  mfinie  traite  d'ifob* 
nns  et  d'impertinens.  Von  jiige  peut^tre  de  moi,  que  j« 
ne  me  laisserai  pas  mener  dans  les  choses  oik  mon  peu  dt 
terns  me  peut  faire  voir,  que'je  ne  trouverai  pas  le  ser« 
vice  de  y.  M.  ni  Tint^r^ts  des  deux  nations.  Je  la  sup^ 
plie  de  croire  que  je  suis  tonjours  k  elle  avcc  le  meow 
jE^le  et  respect, 

POBTLAND* 

Pfois,  le  15  Mars,  lfi98. 


ISXTAACT  OF  A  LCTTBR  FROM  KING  WILLIAM  TO 
F^XSIONART  UBINSIUS, 

Kensington^  April  11,  1698. 
Count  Tallard  has  had  a  private  audience  of 
me  tovday,  and  made  the  same  propositions  Pomponno 
ind  Torcy  have  done  to  the  earl  of  Portland. 

W.  R. 

The  above  documents  decide,  bejond  all  controversy, 
a  question  once  regarded  as  extremely  problematic,  viz. 
tirhether  the  project  of  the  celebrated  treaty  of  partition 
originated  with  the  king  of  France  or  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  ?  Before  king  William  left  London,  July  1698, 
he  imparted  to  lord  Somers,  and  so  far  as  appears,  to 
bim  alone,  and  in  very  geneml  terms,  that  some  such 
design  ^as  in  agitation.  On  the  king's  arrival  at  Loo, 
MM^ompahied  by  M,  Tallard,  the  negotiation  advanced 
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iBpidlj  to  majority ;  and  in  the  month  of  Ao^st  (be 
king  wrote,  with  his  own  hand,  a  letter  to  lord  Somersy 
aoqaainting  him  with  the  particulars  proTisionally 
agreed  upon,  and  desiring  bis  opinion  and  advice  npem 
this  momentous  subject.  To  which  lord  Somers  returned 
an  answer  which  involycd  him  in  the  greatest  difficult  j, 
«nd  exposed  him  to  the  heaviest  censure  he  ever  cxpc« 
rienced. 


SECT.    m. 

KIK6  WIIiLIAX  TO  I^RO  SOMERS3  AND  LORD  S01IERS*S 
REPLY. 

Looj  August  15-25,  1698. 

I  IMPARTED  to  you,  bcfoTe  I  left  England, 
that  in  France  there  was  expressed  to  my  lord  Portland 
some  inclination  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  us  con- 
cerning the  succession  of  the  king  of  Spain,  since  which 
count  Tallard  has  mentioned  it  to  me,  and  has  made 
such  ^propositions :  the  particulars  of  which  my  lord 
Portland  will  write  to  Vernon,  to  whom  I  have  given 
orders  not  to  communicate  them  to  any  other  besides 
yourself,  and  to  leave  to  your  judgment  to  whom  else 
you  would  think  proper  to  impart  them,  to  the  end  that 
I  might  know  your  opinion  upon  so  important  an  af« 
fair,  and  which  requires  the  greatest  seciesy .  If  k  be  Jit 
this  negotiation  should  he  carried  oif,  there  is  no  time  to 
be  lost,  and  you  will  send  me  the  full  powers  under  the 
great  seal,  with  the  names  in  blank  to  treat  with  count 
Tallard.  I  believe  this  may  be  done  so  secretly  that 
none  but  you  and  Vernon,  and  those  to  whom  yoo  shall 
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bive  eoromunicated  it,  may  have  knowledge  of  it;  sd 
that  the  clerks  who  are  to  write  the  warrant,  and  the  full 
powers,  may  not  know  what  it  is.  According  to  all  in- 
telligence the  king  of  Spain  cannot  outlive  the  month  of 
October,  and  the  least  accident  may  carry  hira  off  every 
day.  I  received  yesterday  your  letter  of  the  9th.  Since 
my  lord  Wharton  cannot  at  this  time  leave  England,  I 
must  think  of  some  other  to  send  ambassador  to  Spain. 
If  you  can  think  of  any  one  proper,  let  me  know  it,  and 
be  always  assured  of  my  friendship. 

WILLIAM  R. 


LORD  SOMEHS  to  king  WILLIAM, 

Tunbridge  Wells,  28th  Aug.  1693,  0. 8. 
SIR, 

Havikg  your  majesty*s  permission  to 
try  if  the  wafers  would  contribute  to  the  re-establishmcnt 
of  my  health,  I  was  just  got  to  this  place  when  I  had  the 
honour  of  your  commands.  I  thought  the  best  way  of 
executing  them  would  be  to  communicate  to  my  lord 
Orford,  Mr.  Montague,  and  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
(who  before  I  left  London  had  agreed  upon  a  meeting 
about  that  time)  the  subject  of  my  lord  Portland's  let- 
ter 5  at  the  same  time  letting  them  know  how  strictly 
your  majesty  required  that  it  should  remain  an  absolute 
secret.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Montague  and  Mr.  Secre- 
tary are  come  down  hither,  and.  upon  the  whole  dis-« 
course,  three  things  have  principally  occurred  to  h% 
humbly  suggested  to  your  majesty : 

Ihrsi,  That  the  entertaining  a  proposal  of  this  nature 
teems  to  be  attended  with  very  many  ill  consequences  if 
the  French  did  not  act  a  sincere  part ;  but  we  were  soon 


«t  eas^  lis  to  an;  apprehension  of  this  sort,  hting  fully 
•ssmed  jour  iiuiues»ly  vioiild  not  act  but  with  the  utmost 
nicety  in  an  a&ur  therein  the  glory  and  safety  of  £tt« 
rope  yvexe  bo  highly  coooarncd* 

The  Second  thing  considered  was  the  very  ill  prnspeci 
of  what  was  like  to  happen  upon  the  death  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  in  case  nothing  was  done  previously  towards 
the  providing  against  that  accident,  which  seemed  pro^ 
bably  to  be  very  near.  The  king  of  France  having  so 
great  a  force  in  such  a  readiness,  that  he  was  in  condi« 
tion  to  take  possession  of  Spain  before  any  other  prince 
could  be  able  to  make  a  stand.  Your  majesty  is  the 
best  judge  whether  this  be  the  case  who  are  so  perfectly 
informed  of  the  circumstances  of  parts  abroad.  But  so 
far  as  relates  to  England,  it  would  be  want  of  duty  not 
to  give  your  majesty  tliis  clear  account,  that  these  is  a 
deadness  and  want  of  spirit  in  the  nation  universally,  so 
as  not  at  all  to  be  disposed  to  the  thought  of  entering 
into  a  new  war,  and  that  they  seem  to  be  tired  out  with 
taxes  to  a  degree  beyond  what  was  discerned  till  it  ap« 
peared  upon  occasion  of  the  late  elections.  This  is  the 
truth  of  the  fact,  upon  which  your  majesty  will  deter- 
mine what  resolutions  are  proper  to  be  taken. 

That  which  remabed  was  the  consideration  what 
would  be  tlie  condition  of  Europe  if  the  proposal  took 
place.  Of  this  we  thought  ourselves  little  capable  of 
judging.  But  it  seemed  that  if  Sicily  was  in  the  French 
hands  they  will  be  entirely  masters  of  the  Levant  trade ; 
that  if  they  were  possessed  of  Final,  and  those  other  sea« 
ports  on  that  side,  wherel^y  Milan  would  be  entirely 
shut  out  from  relief  by  sea,  or  any  other  commerce,  that 
dutchy  would  be  of  little  signification  in  the  hands  of 
any  prince.    And  that  if  the  king  of  France  had  pos ^ 
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,  of  that  part  of  Giiipiiscoa,  which  is  motioned 
in  the  proposal,  besides  the  ports  he  would  have  in  th« 
ocean,  it  does  seem  he  w6uld  hare  as  easy  a  way  of  inw 
vading  Spain  on  that  side  as  he  now  has  on  the  side  of 
Catalonia. 

But  it  b  not  to  be  hoped  that  France  will  quit  its  pre* 
tcnces  to  so  great  a  succession  without  considerable  ad< 
vantages ;  and  we  are  all  assured  your  majesty  will  re* 
duce  the  terms  as  low  as  can  be  done,  and  make  tbem^' 
as  far  as  is  possible  in  the  present  circumstaiioes  of 
things,  such  as  may  be  some  foundation  for  the  future 
quiet  of  Christendom ;  which  all  your  subjects  cannot 
but  be  convinced  is  your  true  aim.  If  it  could  bo 
brought  to  pass  that  England  might  be  some  way  a 
gainer  by  this  transaction,  whether  it  was  by  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  who  is  the  gainer  by  your  majesty's  interpo- 
sition in  this  treaty,  his  coming  to  an  agreement  to  let 
US  into  some  trade  to  the  Spanish  plantations,  or  in  any 
other  manner,  it  would  wonderfully  endear  your  mqestj 
to  your  English  subjects. 

It  does  not  appear,  in  case  this  negotiation  should 
proceed,  what  is  to  be  done  on  your  part  in  order  to 
make  it  take  platce.  Whether  any  more  be  required 
than  that  the  English  and  Dutch  should  sit  still,  and 
France  itself  to  see  it  executed.  If  that  be  so,  what  se* 
curity  ought  we  to  expect  that  if,  by  our  being  neuter^ 
the  French  be  successful,  they  will  confine  themselves  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  not  attempt  to  make  farther 
advantages  of  their  success  i 

I  humbly  beg  your  majesty's  pardon  that  these 
thoughts  are  so  ill  put  together.  These  waters  are  known 
to  disconapose  and  disturb  tlie  head,  so  as  almost  totally 
to  disable  one  from  writing.     I  should  be  extremely 
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troDbled  if  my  absence  from  London  has  delayed  tlie  din^ 
patch  of  the  commission  one  day.  You  mil  be  pleased 
to  observe  that  two  persons,  as  the  commission  is  drawn^ 
Btiist  be  named  in  it^  but  the  powers  may  be  executed  by 
either  of  them.  I  suppose  your  majesly  will  .not  think 
k  proper  to  name  commissioners  that  are  not  English,  or 
naturalized,  in  an  aifairof  this  nature. 

I  pray  God  give  your  majesty  honour  and  success  in 
all  your  undertakings*  I  am,  with  the  utmost  duty  and 
Rspecty 

Sir, 

Your  Majesty's 

Most  dutiful,  and  most 

Obedient  Subject  and  Servant, 
SOMERS* 

P.  S.  The  commission  is  wrote  by  Mr.  Secretary, 
and  I  have  bad  it  sealed  in  such  a  manner  that  no  crea<» 
tare  has  the  least  knowledge  of  the  thing  besides  ths 
persons  named* 


XND   OP  VOL*   I. 


T.  Oilleta  Printer,  Wild-Court^  liacohi  Vlan-Fidd*. 
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